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ANALYSIS / f 

SECTION I 

' ’ OHArTJi*R I 

J 

INTRODUCTION ' 

1. A definition «f Education—explained and illustrated 

» Page 1 

2. From this me derive three divisions of the Science—' 

The Aim, The Control, and the Practice of pdrrctf- 
tiou!? this order needs to be adhered to in ex- 

^ pqcdtiOD . Page 4 

8. Sunniiiaty review of doctrine delating to the Aim of 
Education ; particularly as regards Ethics 

Page 6 

4. Topics included in the Control of Education: Ad¬ 

ministration, Organisation, Management. The 
teacher’s success in Class Teaching is strictly limited 
by the Control of those who administer and organise 
the Schools.. Page 9 

5. sThe term '‘Practice” as used in this volume does not 

exclude " Theory.” 

Analysis of topics included under this head : — 

The unit in Education is The individual Child. 


Mental Life of ’ Physical 

the child. ^ife. 

•• I 

Indirect means of 
influence ;— * 

By Teaching, which 
includes various 
branches ; 

(a) Of Instruction 
in Knowledge. 

, (b) Of Occupation 
lor Perform- 
, ance) in Arts. 

Teaching alone it the topic of this volume, and it i| 
treated gniainly under conditions where many pupils 
are gathei^ together to form Qlasses . . . Page. 11 


I 

Direct means of 
influence « 
.By ^rq^ining ; 

(a) Government. 

(b) Guidaime. 
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SECTION II ‘ i* 

The Cobbiculdm in CtENebal 

f> 

• CHAPTER II 

MOTIVES IN THE SELEOriOH OF MATERIAL 
I 

, ^ 1. RMumi. Why not leave the ebild ^ona ? We teach 
O' him because he has (1) no capacity for seleotin); suit- 
' aUe pursuits, (2) no method in handling these to his 
advantage. But we had better allow him some little 

scope for freedotd after all. Page, iS 

§ 2. The search for principles in the selection of Material. 
These range in two hostile groups: the child and the 
adult pull in opposite ways. ' 

The adult lays upon the child the demand of EQUIP¬ 
MENT (a) for the Necessities of life, and (b) for 

. Progress ... Page 21 

g 3. *Thi8 plea is checked by another—the plea of IN¬ 
HERITANCE or Tradition, which^reserves oulfure 
from, age to age. The travesty of this princmle hag 
produced a notorious reaction since IBdO . .Page 25 
g 4. The opposite array of principles : these reooR^e the 
. NATORE OF THE CHILD, as a factor in 

the choice of Method, but of Material. l@llM[fte.re 
moderK, but the sentiment at their root^lplrly 
Christian. ■ 

A parable by way of illustration. 

■ Growth '(compare with the Herbartian Theory -of 

Culture-Epochs) . *x .. Page 27 

g 5. Btiance .—OriticiBin of the theory of the HAtmonious 

Development of Faculty . f f . Page 31 

§ 6. Interest and Apperception .—These terms ppriM from 
the school of Pestalozzi. “ InMrest ’’ with Herbsrt 
differs from the use of the term among English 
writers on Education. Native anu aoquireff interests. 
Appefrceptwn points to the relation between the child’s 
own mental store and {he new id^ which sire to be 

presented to him, . .. ■** - Page 36 

g 7 Oorrelaiion. aud S^-Actii»ty are other terms from ihe 
^ voeabttl^, of educational raformers which are 
powerfully inSuenoing the teacher’s practice to day 

• » Eage 39 
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§ ^fMmceMration, or Unity, oompletes the list; t^is points 
H (Ureott^ toward* the ethitfal ideal, and recontales the 
conflict between the ‘ ‘ Old Education ” and ilft Kew. 


(Md Greek Bdu<!ation.. Pagit 43 

§ 9. Summary.■, Pcega 50- 

810. The child a “somal” being . .. Page 6l 


• * . 

CHAPTER m 

THE NATU^ of the PHRSUITa SELECTED FOR 
, CLASS Tj^CBINo' 

8 1. A chapter ujiually omitted in ,books on Teaching: agd, 
yet iM^essai^ The inquiry ehould be conducted, so 
far :4s possible, apart from ulterior considerations 
V Page 54 

8 2, Fira^ine of demarcation: pnrlhits which involve mental 
strain, and those undertaken chiefly to secure re¬ 
creation from strain.. . Page 55 

8 3. A second distinction: parallel with the psychological 
division of the intellectual and the active aspects of 
mind. Language we treat as an art not as a science 

Page 67 

§ 4. The objects of Knowledge are distinguished as (a) those 
« concerned with mankind ; (b) those concerned with 
the natural world. Geography now belongs to one 

group, now to the other. Page 60 

§ 5. And these again ^lead to a further group of Sciences, 
which are abstracted from the Humanities and the 

Natural Sciences.j • ^“1/® 62 

§ €. The arts are classified on a similar psan. The con¬ 
ventional arts stand in close relation to the 
Humanities; the natural arts to the > Natural 
Sciences. All arts, however, give expression to the 
thoughts and feeling»k>f man, and hence' should, 
whenever possible, be correlated with the Humanities, 
Arts may b'^ fvursued in a mechanical or a liberaU 
.spivit :,Art is creative and demands opportunity for 

Belf-expresdion.■ Page 63 

8 7. These pursuit^ can now be arranged in six ^oups. A 
comparison of these will help us to an opinion as to 
*' Educational Y^ues.” 

Gnaujo I. Tk^Shtmaniii ^.—The Holy Bible as a branch 
' of study in schools. History and Literature from 

the standpoint‘here i^opted are almost in^arable. 
.But LiterstuFe id not to be limited to heroic poetrj. 

'' Subjective association of Nature is also a part of 
•the Hunftknistic field Faye 67 
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§ 8. Oromp II. The Natural Sciences. —A child’s iateresta 
do not begin, or end, in Ohemiatry and P%8ioa 

Page 71 

§ 9. Group III. Ahstract Sciences. —Mathematiai during the 
years of school being the moat important. Mathe¬ 
matics is' also an Art, but it must be grouped 
according to the source fro^li Hrhence it if, derived. 
Grammar, for thp same rtn|l^, is tradhferred to Our 
( next Group, although abstract science 

Page 72 

§ 10. Group IV. The Conventional Arts of Symbolic Ex¬ 
pression. —The real nature of Art needs to be 
. “ empba.siaBd. Art, at least in the school, cannot be 
- pursued merely for Art’s sake. Music and the 
Drama are only Fine Arts, but they are not on this 

account to be excluded. Page 7f^ 

§ 11. Group V. The Na^ral Arts (of Representation or Ex¬ 
pression through natural material).—Art, to the 
young child, must be realistic. The Manual or 
Productive Arts find their place in the next Group 

Page 79 

§ 12. Group VI. Physical Recreations. —These are also 
‘ ‘ means ” in the hands of the teacher. They may 
be divided, according to their leading features, as 
follows:—(ti) Simple Physical Activity ; {b) ImitatdTOj 
Exercises (Hw or Occupations); (c) Games *nd;'; 
Contests ; (d) Gymnastics, Rowing, etc. ; (e) Bhyl^; i 
mical Exercises; (/) Exercises incidental to 

teaching in other Groups . 

§ 13, Summary and Scheme. Pc^ 89 

9 

. CHAPTER IV 


DIFFEEirPTIATI ON 

J 1. A pfoblem in Administration p'lfich heeds, for the 
logical completeness of the survey, to ,be dos.lt ■with 

here also.. Page 92 

§ 2. Division of school life into periods, according to changes 
indicated by Growth (II, § 4) * 

Five “ stages ’’ decided upon :-r 
/Early Childhood, ages ^ to 6 on 
\ Later Childhood, ,,,7t69 „ ■ * 

/Early Boyhood (Girlhood), ages 10 to 12 on the average 
\ Later Boyhood (Girlhood), 13 ta 15 ,, 

* Adolesoenoe, from 15 

Features of these ^riods.^ . . . 


P 0 ge 93 
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§ ^ Hence we derive th'e three permanent type» of edu- 
® catioftal “ institution’’—Primary, Secondaw, JJni- 

versity .. Page- 100 

I 4. The claim of Inheritance (II, g 3) guides us in furtbfr de¬ 
fining these institutions, especially with regard tb the 
function of the Secondary School in its earlier years 
, Page 102 

§ 5.* The demaWforEquipmentlU, §2) provides another priB- 
ciple for Differentiation. Every pupil’s life, before h« 
becomes a foil citizen, divides into three stages. The 
work of ftimary and of Secondary Schools in relation 

to these stages . Page lOJ 

§ 6. Hence we adept a working ■scheme for types of schools, 
whi<di has also some countenanoe from the xtplid^ at 
this moment (1902) of English educational authorities 
, ^ Page 112 

CHAPTER V 

A FEW MAXIMS 

§ 1. These rules are the dictates of common-sense, dis¬ 
tinguished from principles which should be based on 
scientific contemplation. 

The rule of Restraint . Page 116 

§ 2< The rule of Sufficiency —illustrated by the “inteneivo” 
plan: example of a time-table in two forms 

Page IIS 

g 3. The rule of Setfaence —illustration from Geometry, 

Object Lessons, etc. Page 121 

§ 4. The rule of Continuity —Class teaching ^hould not be 
disturbed at short intervals.» . . Page 124 


SECTIOJif III 


The CuEBicuLUdi^FoB Each Pebiod of School 
. . Life 


, CHAPTER VI 

THE INFANT SCHOOL (OR KINDERGARTEN) 

g 1, Preiiminjiry oaution ; wa are not about to prescribe a 

codes.j. Page 126 

g 2. Earl^ Childkood.—All i9,pot of Froebel that is labelled 
Kmderaartenr (Note on reformews who go beyond 
Froebef) Main principles of the Frobdsche Pada- 
tgogik undbr seven heads Page 129 
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} 3. AI3 <ld>e seven braig saplicaitionB of bhe 6raeral 

, Prineiples of Chapter D-T. PagS 132 

^ ■ 8 4. The Ourriculum of the Kindergarten —A^week in 
Jaanary: examine of a Concentration 'nhui. Sx- 
unple of a saocession of storieB (with -correlated 
pursnits) for a whole season, Faii^ stories are a 
luxoify—not wholesome as a regular diet,: the mposite 
oonrse followed by Professor Dewey in Chio^o 
0 |t;. Page 133 

§ 5. Hints on Kindergarten practice : order in disorder. A 
child will be perfectly quiet while listeniM to a well- 
s told story; but when it is finished I Aspect for 
* _ the ohild*s personality. The Time'Table. Correla¬ 

tion must be natural: example of a forced attempt to 

create interest. Page 139 

§ 6.'' Results of Kindergarten life. The child is humanisetF 
by the influence of good congenial society. Results 
attained in the five Groups (following Chapter III). 
Other “ results ” are to be deprecated . . . Page 143 


CHAPTER VII 

LATDB CHILDHOOD » 

8 1. Features of the Oroioing Child. —He ‘' gladly goes alone ” 
—growth of mental power. Practical apprehension 
of the world about Kim. The inner life of fanw 

„ If 

8 2. Selection ly Material. —Antagonism between the realist 
and the humanist, (^ntrast between the Herbartians 
and the teaching of John Dewey. The use of Fairy 
Tales .. Page 1S3 

8 3. The Bumanities.—^xaSsplee of "Classic” literature. 

CoA Teutonic or Celtic S^as be selected! 

Page 156 

9 4 . Ndtitre Knowledge.—The time for " Serenes ” not yet 

arrived. His studies can be conducted in orderly 
fa^on, but ‘' atones ” (or other “OObjectS ”) must not 

be given for bread ! .. . Page 169 

9 6. Mathematics, —The nature of Mathematios needs to be 
investigated by teaehdhs. Thd Sonnting <S money 
not an end in ftseU. Dritl in arithmetical (^ra¬ 
tions is necessary. Ft0)^ess mi^ be slow. 

* Oeomtiey .—TBe ground to be cov^iud is not extensive. 
• 
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§ Arts of EtepmtvM. —Aoqnireine&t of intorett in tto 

* of spoMh. Steps in the stndy of words; 

should we begin with aonlysiaT Writing .siftTst go 
wife reading. A^sound phonetic syetem neoesBijty. 
Miss Dale’s plan of a different colour for .each grsu^ 
of symbols, At a later stag; these devibes are nn- 
neoessary. ■ Keading carried oii apart from lessons. 

■ Orammar .—First attempt, at reasoning as to tl^ 
function of words. J 

,1 Music . s .. 7 .. Eage 16o 

§ The Arts ^"^Representation _,-Artists must not take 

pride . in forcing children to premature facili^ 
» * • Page ip» 

§ 8. Physical Recreations .—Special importance of Imitative 
exercises correlated with the Humanities. Games 
' may be delayed to a iatv' stage. The value of 

Gymnastic exercises and rhythmical exercises 

Page 171 

§ 9. The Time Table. —No need to overcrowd it with 
“subjects." 

Summary of achievement during the three years 

Page 174 


CHAPTER VIII 

. THE BEOINNINGp OF BOYHOOD AND GIRLHOOD 

§ 1. Compromise between the demand for correlation and the 
demands of the “specialist . ... ^ . . Page 178 
§ 2. History. —Must begin (1) with the lo«Jality, (2) with 
early times. Example of treatment for a school in 
England, selecting ^ways what is worthiest in each 
epoch. ^ 

Literature. —The miscelft,neoUB “Reader” should be 
banished, ^ooks should be read for a* “direct” 
purpose. tKI habit of using books of reference. 
Liferaty ppwer not acquired by “ tasting ” the great 
writers in scraps. 

Human Geography .—A correlated plan for the three 
years. But certmn portions of the globe are omitted I 

Sevpture Lepofis.—TiiB^Jena, plan of correlation with 
perjoHs of national histoi^y is difficult. Another 
scheme proposed. ■ 

OpcBsional eeldbtion of material fpr reasons not cqp- 
uecbed'tftitb the general scheme of study, Dlrffitn- 

• tions . *., . . . Page 179 
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g 3. NatumJ, Science .—The foundation of scientific habits, 
c The historic order of the sciences: does it coincide 
with the psychologic order of study? ffints as to 

scheme for the three years '. ^ Page 186 

§ 4. The Abstract Sciences: The Study qf Number. —Quanti¬ 
tative work from science lessgns, associated with 
decimals and then with fractions. > 

Algebra can be commenced during this period, and’is 
c not out of place in' the Primary School, although its 
■* introduction need not be forced. 

Geometry, however, should be commenced in all types 
f of school; it should begfn with what is called Concrete 
Geometry, growing out of the scheme of Science 
teaching, and treated largely as exercise in Drawing. 

Grammai —treated in the next §. Page 188 

g The Arts qf Expressly. — (1) The Nalhe Tongue. Com¬ 
position. Reading, not only reading aloud, but 
silent reading. Use of a Form Library, (2) Foreign 
Tongues. When should a foreign language be first 
introduced ? The issue confused by conflicting 
demands of Equipment and of Tradition. Rapid 
revolution in opinion at the present time, giving 
opportunity for treating the problem on sound 
principles of Education. Foreign languages, must 
be allied with the Humanities: hence, the native 
tongue should come first, and a modern language 
precede Latin or Greek. Modem Languages in the 
nursery. The Bi-lingual problem. The first years 
of study in a foreign language should follow the 
. intensive, rule. Selection of subject-matter. The 
“forms’* of the foreign language—also to be studied 
in the foreign speech. (3) Grammar. Elementary 
notions of analysis snd parsing. 

Music. —Part-singing may oe taken up. The selection 
of songs -. what theuies are most appropriate! 

VI ,, Page 191 

§ 6. The Arts of Representation. —A ^proper sequence of 
study has not been thought out. The ’organised 
systems are to be distrusted . . . T . . . Page 201 
§ 7- Physical Recreations. —Carpent^, Qookery, Laundry 
work ore appropriate so far os the pupil’s age is 
concerned ; but what is the native for their adaption ! 
The boy is now reader to begiu school games 
o *^0 Page 203 

§ 8. The Time Table. —Suggestq^ division for six periods in 

c each school day.. Page 206 

§ 9. Summary. —After this period, Differentiation plays its 
part ^ ., Pa^ 206 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE LAST TEAES OF THE PMMART SOHOOt 

§ 1. At present there are few schools which contain olaaae|) 
consisting solely of this type. And in villages therh 
ijSver can he.* 

• Charaetteristic of the pupils :—looking keenly towards 
the future ; most of them are to join the ranks 
of unskilled labour. This factor must govern the 

situation. Page 208 

g 2. The Humanitiea. —The study of the Nineteenth Century ; 
in its literary, its economic, and political aspeSt^ 

Page 210 

§ 3, Natural Science. —The part pl^ed by the great 
Bciences—Chemistry, Physios, Biology—during the 
’ late Queen’s reign, Human Physiology is especially 

important in relation to Hygiene .... Page 211 
§ 4. Mathematics. —Problems started in Science teaching, 
together with mercantile arithmetic . . . Page 212 
g 5. A second language only to be studied by pupils who are 
bi-lingnal in the home already ; i.e., in most of the 
minor countries of Europe. In England the case is 
different. 

, Music, see Chapters VII and VIII. Page 213 

§ 6, There are special reasons for making much of the Arts of 
Representation and of Production . . . Page 216 
§ 7. Phyaical Recreations. —The striking success of the 
Industrial School curriculum in contrast to the 
ordinary Elementary School curriculum at this 
period. A new age will discover new value in 

manual toil, both in town and country . 

.Page 215 

CHASTER X 

THE HIGHER saajJENTAEY (HIGHER PRIMARY)'’SCHOOL 

§ 1. This” type freely exists in Great Britain, although 
the name for it has been selected by Government. 
It must bS regarded (1) as a sequel to what has been 
achieved in Chapter VIII; (2) as containing many 
pupils of ability); (3) as leading directly, during its 
"last ri;wo ^'ekra, to obrtain callings in life, divided 
roiSghly into (a) mechanical^'’({i) commercial. Distribu¬ 
tion of houqp duriim^he four years . . . Page 222 
§ 2. The Coarse for the first two jeaifb—vide Chapter XI. 

Page 225 
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3.^ ^CMmtiSo “ ffide ” (few the Ust two years), sipeoially 
fdauted to suit the needs of higher artisan emf}oy- 
* BiiNits, •e.g., tniilding trades and the lower ^ades of 

engineering. Page 226 

'4, 7he Ckanmercial “side” (last two yeard), similarly 
^{danned to meet the needs of office employment and 
of the lower grades of Civil Service employments 
„ Page 327 

CTAPTER XI 

c 

THE OtTBEIOtrLtTM OP THE SKOOHDAHy SCHOOL 

1. Our endeavour to “ dovetail” the curricula of different 

typra of schools must not go so far as to injure the 
efficiency of each t^pe of school as an end in itself 

Page 231 

2. Slow mental growth of the typical pupil of a Secondary 

Scho^. Conditions relating to “choice” of a 
career . Page 233 

3. Scheme for the Four Years’ Course of general education. 

The Hrmanities. —The programme for the first 
year or two will probably overlap that described 
m Chapter VIII. Suggestions for a course in Ancient 
History, and in Modern History. Example of a 
syllabus, correlated with a syliabus in Literature. 
Hietory cannot yet be treated as a “scientific” 
study, either in its constitational or social aspects 
. . 2«4 

4. Natural Science. —^But abstract studies in Natural 

Sciences can now be undertaken with success. Ele¬ 
mentary Physics to be succeeded by Elementary 
Chemistf'y. Page 239 

5. Mathematics. —The refori^ in the teaching of Element- 

arj[ Mathematics now in progress .... Page 241 
Ik The Arts tjf Ekepression. —^Is goij^taate in literature 
onltivated by Secondary Schools ? R|adipg alpnd, 
and recitation or elooutitm, need far more attention, 
if this art is to receive adequate ti^tment. 

Foreign Lfmgmges .—The Secondary School should raim- 
menoe (in Great Britain) withFrenoh, and after two or 
three years introduce l^tin'‘(wiJ^j^ pupilScfor the 
first year of Latin,). Why Latin should*!^ preferred 
to German at thia pohft. The value of “ a little ” 
Eatln, -if ta^hl in conheetion vxth the Hrmanitiea. 
A fourth language (Greek, German, tsr ^lanil^) only 
.to be reached a^r the Four Years’ Oourse. 










.|[^<friend8 of ClapHoal lii^tniotioa umd nc^fear fifie 
If ontODia* of thia foatpenement of Latot aad CJreek. 

Qramiuar, in oolBtectuKt with the Arts .of l.«ai|uage 

Page M3 

§ 7. The Aria ^ Sepresen/ation .—The “Pine Arte” h*^ 

claim on Secondary Schools for boys a« 'Well as for' 
gi|'lB, and the^^hould not<<be drtrpped until the end of 
. the Pour Yeare’ Course. For reforms in tesiching have 
now advanced sufficiently to. enable us to make # 

good choice ot material. Page 249 

§ 8. Physical Bxe/Niees and jRecnealion.—School fSames now 
become of paramount impoiitance—especially to the 
older pnpjls; and for them also Military Drill and, 
Exerofsec are suitable .......... Page 23© 

§ 9, The Time TaMefor this Four Years’ Coarse . Page 252 
I 10. The Later Years of the Secondary ScAlb?.—Two styles 
* of Secondary School, oall^ by the Government, 

First Qrade and Second Grade. AnaWous titles in 
Germany. Illustrations of curricula aOording choice 
of studies for various careers. Three arguments in 
defence of this organisation. But it involves great 
expenditure for staff and apparatus, and large schools 
become almost a necessity for complete success 

Page 253 


SE.CTION IV 

Method 

a 

CHAPTER XII 

FIRST TVTE OF LESSONS—THE ACQUIREMENT OF KKOWLEDOE 

§ 1. Objections raised to the sfy*^ of Method—the t.e»obsr’B 
desire for “freedom.” But we are not proposing 
mechanical le^s: we are in search of principlee of 
Mejhod. Anna certain restriction of “freedom” is 
inevitaBle any corporate work .... Page 261 

§ 2. IMstinction ^tween General Method and Special 
Method. !Ae basis for General Method—in the 
nature of the Child. Summary of doctrines based 
^pon Child^^ture ; tljese involve (A) Aa Introduction 
to egob new portion of sti^dy or employment; (B) 
Ooevelation of this new study with other interests or 
pannits ; (Cj AfiplieAlion of new ideas or powers ; 

Oi^ily Sequence through thh ‘ ‘ Sections ” of k 
jpow 8tn3y. s ■ ^ 
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§ 3, The^ geueral oanons o{ Method ansa out of ouf earlier 
^ diBcuBsion of Child-Nature in Chapter II, an(#they 
* are worked out in more detail below, Fpr further 
Bnalysis we must look more closely into t&e varying 
nature of school pursuits, following the Donolusions 
of Chapter HI. ^ 

Qroups I, n, and III are mainly brancheswf l&owle<^e, 
and are subject to Ihws of apperception. Groups iV, 

* V, VI are mainly branches of skill, and are subject 

to laws of imitation and habit. All the Groups in¬ 
volve a subjective, ^otional element, which also 

> claims proper consideration in Method. For praoti- 

‘ cal purposes we adopt two main*(yp«a of lesson— 

those concerned mainly (1) with the acquirement of 
knowledge; (2) with the acquirement of skill: but 
they are only types . Page 268 

§ 4. We admit the possibility of working out further 
“ types,” as pedagogic research advances . Page 274 

§ 5, Pirsi Type> —Lessons on the Herbart-Ziller model, 
which seek mainly the acquirement of knowledge. 

But what is knowledge 1 Illustration : knowledge of a 
seaside place. Concluding with some elementary 
facta ; (1) knowledge begins with sense-peroeptinn ; 
(2) but immediately tends to combine with other 
knowledge ; (3) and to take higher forms or shapes ; 
(4) but knowledge of the same object differs in various 
subjects ; (5) knowledge dies unless it is put to use 
• ^ Page 276 

g 6. A further illustration to distinguish full vivifying 
knowledge from knowledge falsely so called 

Page 27B 

§ 7. Notes of a series of Hlptory Lessons to exhibit these 
futures of knowledge in the .daily routine of a class : 
English History for beginnei4rf irom 1258 to 1272. 
Divided into four main portions, or Steps t Page 282 

^ S. Notes of a series of lessons in Elementary Mathematics ; 
Geometry of Euclid I. 27 to 32 ; also following a 
psyohologioal sequence of four Steps : Part I. cover¬ 
ing the ground of EuGid r 27« 2g; Fart IL taking 
29 to 32 (and ottjer riders if necessary) f Page 296 

5 9. A dialogue with an unbeliever . ,. Page 303 
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tJttAPTi® xm * 

Hi ■ AOQtrMlfilBNT at' ENOWl^OS (cO»<>7U(e<2)^1Kft 
FOIiLOWSD IN THE PBOCESS * 

' § 1. Theory underlying the examplee giren in Chapter Sjl. 

The Distribation qfa Cowrae of Biitdy into * Sections.”' 
Features of a ^od Bectioa . . , . . Page 309 

§ 2# The First Step. —Intention^of the Pr^aradoni Ite 
Oontrait—it is an analyus. It inolu^s the dt 
the Si^ion. i»- Its Form—by question and answer. 
Hindraduoa'to snccess ....... i , Page 313 

!■ 3f Tp^Second St^‘: The Prmenieiiion of New Knowl^ge.— 
The Intention. Features, qf a good Presentation. 
Varieties in the form of the Presentation, by namf- 
tion, or experiment, or derelopment. 

.. V The Presentation in relation to the Arts. 

• ■ fiindranoes to a good PresentaHon ..... Page 318 

The Third Step: Abatraotion .—Leading to "ohoioer, 
finer products,” sometimes anticipated by a bright 
* pupil m the Second Step, (a) Limitations to use of 
this Step: with young children—at the outset of a 
course of study—in some branches mors than in 
others : precocious reflection to be discouraged. 

(6) Content of the Third Step. —Comparison, fidlowed by 
a Formulation, expressed in appropriate language. 
Sometimes completed with a summary extending over 

> V several previous Sections. Page 324 

I 5. 2ne Pinal Step: Af>plication .—It is always necessary. 
And in several directions—(1) in the First Step of the 
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Page 330 
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PREFACE 


This book ia written with a very practical 
puiposeL It is meant to help teachers—the 
younger generation of teachers—who are ather 
already at work, or are preparing for their profes^ 
sjon. gpmplaints are still made that young 
teachers will not be “ trained,” but there is sufficient 
evidence that Aen and women are far more 
interested* in profossional stujliea tha^ they'were tep, 
years ago; and this genuine interest profesaionak 
pursuits is now about to be* sliibulated by the recent' 
Order in Privy Council Inquiring that teachers shall 
study Education before being recognised on the pro- 
feasmmil flegiiter. But, quite apart from formal 
plana for “ Trqlming,” there is a demand, conatantly 
giwwipg^ for ij^onnation about Education in all its 
tuHsects and this demi^ n^a to be met, i«at only 
of ^udy ia Lecture abut by biMdSa. « 

4 then, hae been prejdhred witb (&e<<»n- 
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fident belief that such writing is neetied, and vrtlj be 
welcomed, as one factor in the task of “Training.” 
tllB topics which it embraces are very wide, but an 
elaborate tieatment, extending ovac several volumes, 
would have been ill ad^lpted to the present situation. 
tR e pressure of multifarious duties upon teachers in 
Great Britain at the present day limits the amount 
01 attention that the majority can give to professional 
studies : and the first “ charge ” which the writer 
Laid upon himself was 1o set out the matter in a 
form adapted to the practical requirements of 
teachers now at work, in days when we are slowly 
smerging as a profession. Practical these chapters 
ire meant to be, in the best sense of the word— 
irising directly out of the writer’s practioe, with 
jolleagues, in a large school. Everything here 
advanced comw from a'* quarter where Inspectors, 
Governors,,patents, are ever present to watch, and if 
aecessary'to challenge, the results. 

The .Jstyle of the book ‘{irobably suffers on this 
icoount, for it has necessarily beoia put together in 
spare moments, and even the authof anticipates a 
Eew of the defects which are dueu to this cause., 
But these,defects may be outbalanced by tjhe ad¬ 
vantage of writing fiMm the workshop iSstead of 

b® * 

from the lecture-room. “ 

' ' f b . 

■ So far as the mfiin principles are concerned, ^hese 

.11 ■ 9 
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ch^ters were thought .oi^t while the author 
engaged in lecturing on Education, and they^<night 
have been prepared 'four years ago. But they Bh^ie' 
been put to a ^mewhat severe test during tltS’ 

iAterval, dhd the trial naay now be regarded as 

<5, 

sufficiently (jomplste. Part of this test has involved 
the co-operatioh of a num^r of Colleagues who have 
been on the Staff of the Cardiff Intermediate Sch^W 
for Boys since 1898, and the author would like to 
’take this opportunity of thafiking these colleagues. 
It is only by such co-operation that it becomes 
possible, in Education, to put theory to the test of 
practice. In the Appendix will be found some Notefi 
of Lessons and other material worked out in this^ 
place, and the preference is given to work so done 
rather than to examples which might have been copied 
from elsewhere, because it is necessary to en( 4 )hasize 
the practical character of these profesSional pursuits. 

• 

Whatever objection may be offered to views and 
examples here advocated^tt can at least be alleged 
that it is the worl^of craftsmen who are carrying on 
school ttusfbesa under the ordinary conditions. It 
need hardly bemadded that these illustrations are not 
offered as models /for imitation, but merely aa 
illustrati^s and example. , 

So much for* these'"chapters under gne asppct. 
From anothitr ndint of view, a few lines of nrefaoe 



ki»y ftutbor hM'a very 

ooju^iljcdrai in his <^pm mind p/a to the .^i^tibns 
Under vriiich progress in the stpdy of Edntotion o<m 
be «ah£eved; ^ and in view of the adopti<m by ^e 

Q 

British Associstiod of> V Education ” (wi^ a eapilal 
it) as the youngest of the Bdanoes, the mcnooit h 
a}q)ropriate for a review qf these conditions. 

” It jnay be ^estioned whether any of the membera 
oh that Association who met at Glasgow last August, 
reooUectod the fortunes of the Society for the 
Development of the Science cd Education, which, 
under its later title of the Education Society, hrwjg^t 
together some eminent thinkers, as well as a few 
practical teachers. Its President in 1879, Alex¬ 
ander Bain, propounded the question, "Is, there a 
Science of Education 1 ” and his book, published about 
the same tim^ gave an answer, which, while aocepted 
by many thidkers oi that time, has never met with 
the %pprbval-,of the teaching profession. 

It W(jiuld be going beydad the scope of a prelaoe 
to deal w^th Bain’s pcaition (his xiewa <hi one or two 
vital matters are ref^red to in the SSmt ^ptor^ but 
it is worth wlule to try and clear the ak as to hhb,. 
itandpoant, from which the study Eduoathjn' ||«yt 
be rewarded. '.v ■ * j'j 

' 9 ®- 

(tsage the term *‘i9cieraDe” Ik 
, f. See pA ftot of.p. Soii 
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|o t^O’ ^'I^tuiy S^ienoesi iftikli ai^ 
litnited' Ito » ci|pM}ppti(^ of ^nbstocal'^ 

and ibe discasBion of cause and eSbct in Iblatimf • 

' * ■' - 

these. ^But, ailtoog scientiSsinei^ the termliM long 
a^ taken a ^ider^ scope, ^bracing a number g| 
^jraocfafis of- If&Dwledge conoecned with human 


conduct: Ikieee are called "Social ” Soienoes, arid 
vhile they also are concerned ^th the descrip- 
tkm of phenomena, their results cannot meet the 
s^e uniform acceptance, because each exponent 
is compiled to start from certain fundamental 
premises relating to mankind; and these colour, 
inevitably, his whole exposition, however detached he 
m%y imagine himself to be from the prejudices of 
bis generation. This qualification, however, does 
not rule the Social' Sciences out of the realm of 
scientiftc knowledge: they claim auc^ a rank, not 
because of the finality of their conclusions, but 
because of their method, The distinction between 
popular knowledge and tcienoe, properly so called. 


<% • ' 

n locked for in tbo ino(W by which the man of 
awience approacHbs his study, in the cemons of scientific 
ptsthod to whichihe submits his investigations. Any 
l4ig<ebgdy^ ki:|p^]e<{ge,jwhen it has been aufficienity 


^^oogfat i Aut by comport nCLen of scientific habit 
^10 gid)|aQ^of these otmons,* may Bdrly claitn, 
ifitiMt(leeir%(o be labelled^ apoi^cu, What, thou. 
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are thesQ^sanons ? They are fairly well acoepteth i|i tht 
scieiftifiG world, and^ay be formulated thi;^ :— 

(r) Sdentiiic exposition must be ordered, system¬ 
atised, and classified: general information, on tjif 
contrary, is loose arid seattered. i, 

(2) A most important feature in this classificatior 
is correlation and differeiitiation : the place of this 
1fielcl,of knowledge in relation to other sciences must 
be clearly conceived. 

The above canons distinguish science from populal 
knowledge, Two others .serve'to distinguish it froir 
false or useless knowledge. 

(3) It uses technical terms, and these must ht 
dejmed and consistently employed. 

(4) It must be based upon observation ana 
eo^rience. And, especially, upon a comprehensive 
observation and ripe experience which acknowledge 
all the factofs of the situation. 

Tljis last canon involves another which writere 
sometii^ omit, but wlfibh is vital in all except 
the earliest stages of r^pparch (6) Knowledge tc 
be recognised as science, toust no4i spring wholly 
out of the thinker’s own experienise, but must takt 

accotmt of the results of previods investiyators,^ 

• • • • 

^ In respect the S^ial Sj^iences, which dial with the 
lije and ways of n^n, a sixth *oanon might be added :—Tht 
student should not jiay regard exclusivaly to the work of hii 
predecessors, but should keep his eyes opdh'to the^life pi 
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writer oil Education has recognised 
his obligation to submit, so far as his persoi»l 
imperfections will allow, to these canons, .' he may 
surely claim for hasowork the^nam^ of scientific, for 
he "is toiling along the path Of investigation which 

T O 

leads, under favpurable conditionSj to the produc¬ 
tion of new ideas and newnmodes of operations—in 
a word, to new aspects of truth in 'the business of 
Education. 

• ^ 

And yet, while the controversy as to the scientific 

label is thus answered, the-teacher is conscious all 
the while that his practical purpose is not research at 
all; he is a worker, not a thinker ; and his business 
partakes rather of the nature of an art than of a 
science.^ In all the professions there is a similar 
duality. The Sciencfe of Law is a fascinating 
pursuit, but it stands in many respects apart from 
the arts of professional practice, and although no 
lawyer is so foolish as to deny its value’ in his 
professional or scientific studies, on the other hand 
he is never so enaaoured^jpf study as to'fail to 

• V • 

recognise the litnit between the arts of the law- 

mankind about hitrf; his sympathies and observations must 
be in close touch with the everyday world, apai^ from the 
Chair, if “his fesultf fre to acBord With truth. And he must 
inblude in ^is observatiOir, f, review of earlier times (see 
Chap. IL below)f , ° , . « 

* Compare Chap. HI, § 3 ; also p. 309 ip Special Reporte on 
Sdnea^mal Subfiieta. Vol. II. (Board nf Education. ISflSl. 





eduti of the l^tureHrooni.* i|jV?iti 

engiQ^e^ wi13i phj^toiftnB—and wjth teaeb^—it ii 
tiie same, or ^oa}d be. ■ 

It is c<^paratively -easy to realise, apart fmi 
jeach otbw, these tvir6 fltelds of Theory and Practice 
of Soianee and Art, in the study of Educsticm 
,but whm we oome to sdetails, and seek to bring 
iihe-tyo together, it is a diflerent matter. Th< 
majority of writers in Great Britain have hithertc 
adopted methods of exposition which are frank!;; 
empirical. They have recognised that the tiine 
has not arrived to offer the profession a scientific 
e^ipsition of Education, and th^ have taken the 
scientific basis for granted (or, perhaps, 
have denied the validity of any such basis),and 
have taught Education eis a practical art. FitCfa’s 
Lectures on 'Reaching is the most striking example in 
this field ; and many readers of this book will agree 
with the present writer in acknowledging the prtuj- 

tinl 86i#ice that those 'i^ctwrei have rendered for 

* 

nftahy years past. It wdnld be invidious to meaticm 
other books of more recent date which haVe be^ 
oonteat with the same oommon-senle, or “ pralcti<abl|(’ 
starting-point. , * . * , . 

Suph lxxdca— ror at* least, the best of tliem—hipve 
hb&a %.«. they hare exemsed a 

a^on tbe* prsoticio Of the iM^@3hicBi. , But the 



9Q(Nt^^IU(^ SOQ^t' $ tEtora a{iuui.uuua ^uuucia- 
tioo, apoQ a fwES^ louadation iu' 5 CuaEifi£| 

thioking—Bain’s Edueadon as a S<^^nee j[&aj ibi« 
soiacted as an exaaiple—i.aVeJ' % cpmpariaon, 
faifed, and t&eir failure has dme much to discredjjt 
the atudy of ^q^tion in Great ^Britain. ’ Borne 
may bo inclined to ^y th^ this’ failore is due. to 
permanent ela^nts connected ynth the pursuit, of 

y ' p ' 

Education j they would hold that Education is a kind 
of-knowledge which does not lend itself to scientific 
treatment. .But there is surely no warrant, in the 
nature of the study itself, for such a peasimififio 
view, and it seems more reasonable to urge that 
Bam and his friends in the ’7 Os were right in 
seeking to place their study on a scientific founda¬ 
tion, but were not always prepared to obey the 

V 

canons of scientific method. 

)) 

And their most dangerous deflectibn—obvious 
enough now in the light of later times—was in thpir 
divorce from experience, ^he Mnpirical writers, the 
hanimraftsmen of the time, such as Edward Thring, 
were doioff t2ie wmk of the schools, apart from' inen 

I 

^ike Bain, who vaere tiding to write the theory of 
the same busines^ apdrt from school-life. , 
v 39ie oomhination of scientific method and practiced 
was },^dking at that time, and it wouM 
Im'.vbbo TweaurmaitncHia in the nresmit writer, if be 
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were to4iope that he has adequately achievdd gsuch 
a combination here, But it is at l^ast att^pted— 
not from choice, but from necessity—the necessity 
laid upon a student who has had the privilege of 
studying in a scientific ^vironment. The distinctive 
note of Professor Rein’s labours at Jena is not, as 
js often supposed, in thC special Herbartian label 

m 

whieh ^is attached to his Seminar, but in the per¬ 
petual combination of scientific method with dail^ 
practice among children. The result can best be 
expressed by the term System. A professional man, 
be he physician, soldier, banker, or what not, who 
has trained his mind by prolonged study on scientific 
methods, and at the same time has continu^ly 
practised his art, arrives at length, with ripening 
years, at a well-ordered system of thought, which 
guides him i(j every professional act. It is his own 
system, and cannot, in all its details, be appropriated 
by others. When such a body of systematic thought 
is put (^wn in black an*5 white, its usefulness to 
others will depend upon the obftlience rendered by 
Its author to the canons of scientifec method; for 
these criteria alone will determine Sts validity, and 
will diminish the amoUE^ o^ esrfir aj^ising from 
the personal equation. * 

. * Soe Preface to Rein’s Pddagogik im Orund/riea (or Van 
Liew’s translation, p. ij(). , * * 
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"V^ether or no described by the tbvm,Syatem 
every one .wfio practises a calling performs his ,’frorli 
in obedience to some rough-and-ready scheme ibl 
thought which has^rown up-in h^s own brain, and 
the study of* Education can do nothing mote thar 
help to shap^ these thoughts into something mori 
systematic, more’worthy o^ the ri^e of “System.” 

Thus this Tbook is offered as an attempt. ^ 
Byatematic exposition of those parts of Educatioi 
which are covered by the title. And the author’! 
aiiu will be mainly achieved, not in obtaining con 
verts to his own doctrines, but in pointing ou( 
a road, which others, with better equipment, maj 
follow hereafter to issues far beyond his range. 

Acknowledgments should be made, not only tc 
colleagues who have helped to find errors in the 
proofs, but especially to Mr. A. E. Twentyman, 
of the Board of Education Librai’y, who haf 

assisted with the Index, and to Dr. Fletcher, 

« 

Editor of this series of* Manuals for Teachers. 
who has read and* criticised the whole book. If 
these aotno’wledgments took a wider range, it 
yould be hard I to find a limit, for the footnote* 
bear witness tc^ a fflw only of the teachers from 
whom, siifte boyhood da^s, it has been the writer’s 
privilege to learrf , , 

CAafcKF, S. 'hawTa Day, 190?. , 
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APPENDJX 

SPECIMEN COURSES^ OF STUDY AND NOTES 0^ 
LESSONS REFERRED TO IN THE TEXT 

O 

I. NOTSS FROM LESSONS ON ROBINSON CRUSOE 

Based on wor^ done by Mrs. J. J. Findlay with a class of 
childreB aged seven to nine, in thejlemonstration School, 
attached to«the University College Training Department, 
Cardiff. FuBhs, Eobinmn (^s Staff eines erziehsTWien Ur^er- 
richts (H. Haacke, Leipzig, 1893), was used to a limited 
, extent as^ ^oundwork. 


A. The Sections, Week by \^eek. 


• I. 

Week. 

Robinson at”Home. 

. II.. 

i ) 

Robinson’s First J^iurney. 

HI. 

)) 

The Wreck. , 

IV. 


The Island. , 

. V. 

)) 

Robinson’s Visits to the Wreck. 

VI. 

)) 

How Robinson managed his Home. 

VII. 


His Illness. 

VIJI. 


The Cornfield. 

IX. 


The Harvest. 

• X. 


Travels and Discoveries. 

XI. 


Christmas on the Island (taken just before 
the Christmas holidays). 

XII. 

n 

Robinson as Artisan. 

XIII. 


Robinson as Cook, . 

XIV. * 

J » — • 

Robinson as Tailor. 

XV. 


Robinson as Shipbuilder. 

XVI. 


A Great Surprise :—Savages on tbe Upland ! 
Teaching a Savage. 

•XVII. 

5 J 

XVIII. 


^he Return of the Savages. 

XIX. 

. J t 

A Happ^ MeOTing. ® ?' 

XX 


Departure from tna Island, 

XXI. 

9) 

Home aftermaify Years ! 
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The above provided material for about twp, terms, and 
served as a centre for all the other pursufle of the class, 
thus;— • ’ *•. 

. V 

B. SbOTON XII. IN DETAII, : RhSINSON AS AB 


ARTiaAN. 




Step I.—WedlUve now seen 'now* Robinson managed to 
settle down in the islwid'tmd to provide himself with shelter 
and food. There were, however, a great many things to be 
provided before he coulij live as 'a civilised' man 4n the 
comfort of bis own home. Tell me some of the things that 
he would have to pfovide—things which he had not been 
able to bring from the ship. (The^lasa suggest all sprts of 
artioles of domestic use.) Now how could Robinson get 
these ? He must (iither make them, or go without! But 
what was his calling 1 He was a sailor, and had never leatnt 
to make things. ' '• 

Bht now he was obliged to set about these tasks, and teach 
himself as best he could. We call a man whd majfes things 
with his hands an artisan, and we are now tn.^e (Aim) How 
Robinson got on as an artisan. ^ * 

Step II.—Our book tells ns in different parts how Robinsoal 
leamji to make the various thinp he needed. ' Fi.'yit of all we 
will read * how he makes a Table and a Chair. Then othei^ 
passages :—Basl^et-makiiig, Pots and pans, etc. (Reading here 
follows, and occupies'one or more lessons—ride C. below.) 

After the reading, gomereflection ” ® is appropriate. 
Robinson seems to be a very different person from*the idle, 
silly fellow who ran away from hom4 at the beginning of thi 
story. His troubles had i' made a man” of hlip, and he is 
now patient and industriom. , 

f We notice, too, how often Robinson gets tired out with 
hard work, and yet he seems to like it. As artisan he had to 
put forth all his strength for many hours at a time, da// after 
day, in order to get even a chair or a l^sket properly m^e. 
This ^eans that he showed great endurance as will a^ 
patience and industry. ’ ' 

And he was very different in another way from wfiat he 
used to be. He tells us how he had to plan an(f think agi^t 
deal as to the beat way of doing things. An artist muib be 
clever with his head, and De able to think bb^reh^d hoilV to 
set about his work. J 

Stepi in. A. Comparison. —(1) Do we have to work lijijt 
Robinson had to do with our hands ’ Many boys Spd ^ns 

* There aA two or three' sim^ified 
work srWeh serve this {lui^se. t' 

« See Chap. XII, p. 31fl; " J 


editions qf De Poe’s 
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^ home and help their fathers and mothers. 
(N.B. It is ef^^ent that the treatment of this Step will de* 
peM Wholly upon the status of the teacher and fats ‘tmpils. 

Chap. rx,^7.)., 

sejjools where Religious knowledge is made use- of, 
Mark vi. 3 or Acts xviii. 3 serve as suggestivl’parallels. 

Step III. B. FoTmuUiti(M. —The p^ils tB)p*too young for 
abstract.thought, even as to the duty^f an artisan, but the 
general ideas attached - to Bobinsonc patience, iudiutry, 
endurwee, and intelligeBce may well be expressed in classic 
form by proverbs or the like: ‘"In the sweat of thy face 
thou shalt eat bread.” “ Work while it is called to-day.” 

But ^the Song of the Carpenter (Group III. below) serves 
aa a snore appropriate mode of emphasizing the ” lesson ”*of 
this story. * 

Step IV.—(i). Read other examples of Robinson’s activity 
as an artisan. ■ 

iii). We shall find oftier ways in which he had to pursue 
oallings for which he had had no training when he was 
' younger. “Ot^y applications must bl found in correlation 
with the rest ogthe week’s pursuits. The reader who c|>m- 
fiares these notes with the tAatment of Robinson in Fuchs, 
and in Reip^p Xweites Schuljahr will observe certain differ¬ 
ences. , These latter make a far greater demand upon the 
child’s attention, especially in the Vth St9p. To us their 
Application (Antaenduny) seems to be mainly concerned with 
Bitbjeotive reflection upon psrsonal conduct—a kind of 
mental activity which is indeed neeJssary for the develop- 
Juent of the moral nature, but which can scarcely be achseved 
with success in the publicity of th^ class-room. 

• • 

C. CoRBELATED STUDIES COKSIDERED PARTLY IN ’ 
CONNECTION WITH SECTION XII, PARTLY WITH 
• • OTHER Sections. 


* Croup I. : Seogre^hy. —The class make a model of the 
Island,* using a large, flat, wooden tray, several feef Square 
if room oon be found for it. And although the class is too 
young to study the Robinson’s voyages in detail, those 
ghildren who care for it may be encouraged to hunt up the 
npmes in .their Atlas. * 

Again, the Tieginnings of local Geography are readily 
asoociated with Robinson’s settlement in hie two homes. 

olw neoaure roughly the distances, and make plans of 
their sohuol and tl)p ro^ near ^ it. ^ 

—; - -—•--■---^- 

1 See Adama^iTAe Herbartian Pivtiwlogy, fpr an interesting 
4fwij|eiPO of Defoe’s ideas abcut tSe Jsland, 
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Group II.—The oorrelatiou with Nature S>,ud^ Section by 
Section, is so obvious that we need not go info detail. Thus 
in Section XII we may select Timber and Tools. lBW..'der 
Sections, corn and corn growing will have pi^iiled material 
to occupy several weeks. The gei^ral idea in the 'Nature 
lessons is aa&ciated with that of the' manual work in 
Group -VI—sttifiy of fife under primitive conditions. The 
charm, and special v^ue, of Robinson lies in the display of 
these conditions in s'* form suited to the appreciation of a 
modern child ; the gulf between primitive and modgijn man 
is bridged over by Defoe In masterly fashion. 

Groups III, IV, and V.—See pp. 161-170, above. The 
Kindergarten literature provides abundant material for songs. 
Avt work in clay and colour lies 'to hand from the Nature 


Group VI. Mariual IForfi.—Two courses can be followed. 
Either some single occupation, in wood u~ weaving or cook¬ 
ing, can be selected and made into a “Course” extending 
over a term, or the class may be regarded as too young to 
take up a continuous course, and may therefore d() a little at 
a variety of exercises. The latter presents Jiiie difficulty of 
requiring new tools from week vO week, and also it leads to 
dissatisfaction, since no such exercise can prpduoe tolerable 
results unless repeated practice is permitted. On thg othek 
hand, the childten are too young to gain benefit from close 
attention to any art of production. Perhaps a course of six 
weeks devoted to one art, <euch as gardening, followed by 
another six weeks devtfted to weaving or basket jvork,„and 
so op, would be a useful compromise (comp, pp. 172, 202, 
etc., above). 

II. SCHEME OF STUDIES IN THE HUMANITIES 
Sr.B.—The cycle of Bible Study, which comprises a continuous 
Course extending over several years, is not inserted here. 
Mainly from The Calendar of the Cardi^' Intermediate School 
for Boys, 1901 (prepared by Messrs'. Fraier, Leech, knd 
Deblby, and other members of the staff). 

Note .—^In all Forms a Reader or other text-book is 
employed, but these are not mentioned unless'-'they contain 
'. features of interest. 

A. Histery and Literatures^ 

LoiyEB II. (average age lOJ).—The work of the year is 
divided among the following three topics : (o) The Stdhy 
of the Odyssey and other l^reek Legends (Charles Lamb's 
Taltihof Ulysses, etc.). (6) Le^nds and History of South- 
East 'Wales until thp coming of '“'.he English, (c) Early 
English History to the cobiing' of King Alfred. 
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fA« this J^rm oontainB a number of new boys each term, 
tht^sy^JabuB is qjily treated as introductory to the' regular 
course which rammences in the Upper II.) 

•UpiarE II. (averse age 11^).—General subject— 
ana early Bnyland tip tB Magna Ciarta, div4d^*intp three 
main sections:— ^ , # 

(i.) Early Britain and the Britons. Special connection 
with local history. The Bomin occupation. Roman 
. remains—effects on later times. 

(ii.)*The Coming of the Englsh and the Conquest of 
. Britain. The English Kingdiyns. Introduction of 
Christianity. The union of the smaller Kingdoms. 
(iii.)»Kmg Alfred and th^Danes. • 

Reading for (ii.) and (iii.); Hereward the* Wake 
(C. Kingsley). p 

(iv.') ^e Normaji Conquest. The Crusades. Magna Charts. 
Uhivalry. Authors : The Taliman (Sir W. Scott), 
Ivanhfit (Sir W. Scott). Other Literature is selected 
fiom poems connected with the Nature Studies (The 
SeagMf, etc.) 

LoweIi III. Aid Uppee lEb (average age 13). — The oj 

dhivalry, divided as follows into sections ;— 

, (i.) The "Slory of the 13th century—a century of great 
’ works and great aims. Henry III. • with out energy 
or great aims ; hence need of a^ stronger king; duel 
, between the king and Ijis foreign favoiurites and the 
barons; ultimately Civil WaE Simon de Montfort’s 
, * life and work. ^ century also of a great religious 

movement; Franciscans and Dominicans. 

Reading book ; Hutton’s SirBon de Montfort (D. Nutt).* 
(ii.) Conquest of Wales. Edward I. a great English king : 
his consolidating policy. Life of Llewelyn and hil 
defeat. Statute of Rhuddlaii. * 

Extrdbts from Arnold’s Story oj Wales, 

* (ui.) Makingeof Scatland, a story of Scottish patriotism. 

The fight for the Crown after the de»th of 
Alexander III. John Balliol, the vassal of Edward I. 
Sir '^illiam Wallace. Robert Bruce and Edward II. 
Bannockburn and Treaty of Northampton. 

Reading book ; Scott’s Tales oj’a Gh^am/ather. 

(iv.) Ruin of ffanceT Previous story of relations between 
England and France. Beginning of Hundred Years’ 

■ War, Real reasons for jvor : Gascony and its trade, 
S^tland and its. independence. Sueoess of English. 

Why ?, Cf^y and Poatiars. English pakriotisip and 
poetry,', - 

- ^ - . a-t-5- 

* See pp. 2ttJ to 295, abovsb 
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Reading books : Frazer’s English HUkivf^from Con> 
ttmporury Writers, 1307 to 1399. Conan I^yl^’s 
The White Company. Chaucer’s Rrologue to fhe 
Canterbury Tales (Stead’s Penw^Poet^. ^ -o 
[The of ^hese Forms in Frendh for the year is tporfe- 
lated largely wit^ this Section— vid^ Mr. Leech’s Reader (to 
be published shortly, A. and C. Black),* Voyage d'unt famille 
anglaiae en France, (^^he actors in this story visit Cregy, 
Rouen, Paris, etc.)] 

(v.) a. 'Peasants’ Revolt* Causes : ^lack Death and ■sflhatit 
meant; Ti^aching of John Wy^cliffe ; Translation 
of the Bible ; the Poll Tax. Results of revolt. 

’ b. Deposition of Richard n.» whij aimed at bekig an 
^ irresponsible ruler. 

Reading Bbook: Selections from Shakespeare’s 
Piuhard II. 

(vi.) Owen Glendower : a story of Welsh patriotisfe.^ 
Extracts from Arnold’s iSfory of Wales ., 

(vii.) Battle of Agin^ourt and story of Henry ^’s reign. 
Reason why he began again the wai^after compara- 
^ tivB peace during if^igns of Richard IL and 
Henry IV. due to troubles at home. 

Reading book : Shakespeare’s Henry T. •• ^ 

(viii.) Story ofc disastrous War—the French succeeds and 
the Wars, of the Roses: the penalty for the 
ambition of the Eijglisli nation in France and f^r 
accepting at home a usurping Lancastrian dynasty. 

, The “suicide” of the grpat nobles and*the {)re- 
paration for the “benevolent” despotism of the 
Tudors. ® r 

^ Extracts from Chhrch’s Warwick the King-maker. f> 

Reading book : Stevenson’s Black Arrow. 

Lower IV.>‘’(average age 14).— The Age of Discovery (1485 
to 1603), treated in sections as follows :— ® ^ 

(i.) Travels and Voyages, (a) Columfous; 0) The Cabgts^ 
*‘'»Gama, Vespucci; (c) Cortez, Magellan, Pizarro; 

id) English adventurers, Drake, Frpbisher, etc. 
Literature : Tennyson’s Oolumhun ; Hakluyt’s VoyageD. 
Geography: Spain and the New World^ studied in 
connection with the narratives, and continued later 
in the year with Drake, etc. * t , 

(ii.) The Revival of Learning.—The earlier period. The 
’’ revival in Italy, Germany, France. Effects jn 
England, especially on the Language and the 
t Ltteiature. The Engliah sohol|ra : Caxton, Colet, 
More. ,. 

1 Introduced especially because the school is iq. Wales. 

f. t\ 
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(fSi.) TlJ^R^rmation and the development of National 
, k Churches.— (a) The Churoh in relation to the Re- 

• H^scence; Luther, (li) The earlier English Pro- 
■ ^ testftits ■ 4cf. va. in III. Form Syll^us). . (d) 

* « Henry VIII. «i}d Wolsey. (e) Th» suj^ression of 

the monasteries.^ (/) Crajmer and Edward VI. 
(, 7 ) The Maitan Reaction and tlTe Martyrs. (A) 
Elizabeth’s national position# 

Literature for (ii.) and (iii.) : Shalt espeare’s Henry 

• VIII., and Foftn Librarji(see p. 193, above). 

(iv.) The relations between Englai^ and Scotland.—fa) 
Sequel to (iii.) in III. S’orm Syllabus. Fludden 

• and Pinkie. (4)* The Scoto-French alliance, sir) 
The Reformation in Scotland, (d) Mary»Stuart 
and Elizabeth, (e) The Hous% of Stuart in Eng- 

• land. * 

Biterature": Sqptt’s Tales of a Grand/alher. 

(V.) Wales and Ireland. 

1. The Incorporation of W^les. History of Gla- 

• inorgan from Tudor' Times. 

2. Tlfc Conquest id Ireland. Conciliation uRtler 

Henry Vlll. Colonisation under Mary. Con- 
•• ^lue3t and Settlement under Elizabeth. 

’ (vi.)"Elizabeth’s Foreign Policy.—Propoq^ls of marriage. 

The Huguenots. Burleigh, Walsingham, and the 
Council. 

* Literature for (iv,), (v.), and (ni.) ; Scott’s ifeTiificortA. 
(vai.) Httgland and the Sovereignty of the Seas.—The Sea- 

* dogs. Colonisation. The Armada. " 

Literature : Kingsley’s W^tward Ho ! 

4viii.) Shakespeare and the great’wrfters. 

Upper IV. (average age 14^).— From the Revolution To 
ira(erfoo. The treatment comprises the following sections :— , 
(i,) The Revolution in England, Scotland, and Ireland ; its 
t , gener^ effects on the relations of the Crown to 
(a) Parliament, (6) the Army, (c) theChurcK* 

The establishment of the Supremacy of the Commons 
and Government by Ministry. 

(ii.) WilliOTn’s position in Europe; its effect on English 
policy, and the lasting result—the balance of power, 
(iii.) The Ag%(ff AnTie.—Marlborough, Harley, St. John. 

The Act of Settlement. The Act of Union. 

^iv.) Walpole and the long peace; material pros^rity ; 

consequent failure of Stuart adventures. 

(v.) The Religions and Social -ipvival. Wesley Whitfield, 
Howard. • 


' Introduced especially because the school is in Wales. 
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(vi) Chatham and In^rmlism. India and^ORnrffia. Clive 
and Wolfe. The American War of Indepen^nc*. 
Washington, ^ < * 

(vii.) The younger Pitt. Commercial ^bgreaa and Socid 
, reSorm? . • • • w 

(viii.) The Freijc^ Revolution. , 

(o) The En^sh point of view. Pitt, Burke, Fox, 

(6) Napoleon and French aggression. 

,(c) Nelson and ^ritish searpower. ^ 

(d) Wellington and the Settlement. 

(e) The eflF^ts of the war on England. 

(is.) The state of Ireland. The^Hnion. Catholic Emanci- 
' pation. 

Literature: Lord Macaulay’s Essays on Clive and 
Chatham are the reoogni.sed reaifng-bookB. Ihere 
is besides a varied library-o-ohiefly of rflstorioal 
fiction—covering the whole period. Poems dealing 
with striking episodes of the time serve asstepetition 
and include Southey’s Blenheim, Cai^bell’s Hohen- 
^ linden, Wolfe’s Burialro/ Sir John ^oore, Byron’s 
Waterloo, etc., etc. 

Geography : The British Empire (except &iBtralasia)„ 
in corrsijation with the history of its expansicfti. 

The study of French in this Form has been correlated with 
he above, by the selection of^reading material dealing wi^ 
he Court of Louis XVt and the French Revolution (using 
Oihn’,^ I/effehttchJur Franzosisehen Ufjterricht). ’’ v 
• Lower V. (average age IS).—A review of Ancient History, 
iomprising the following Sections (offered i for. the Junior 
Iprtificate Examination oPthe Central Welsh Board) :— ’• 
{a) Greek History, with special reference to the Persian 
WarS; studied in close connection with the following 
Maps;—The Ancient World of the East; Greece 
and the West of Asia Minor ; ’Flie States of Greece j 
“ f The Empire of Alexander. Fyffe’a Primer of Oretk 
History is used as a text-book, supplemented by the 
Historical Books of the Bible, GroteJ^ History of 
Greece (for special topics). Epochs of Ancient 
History, and other books in the Form Library. 

(b) Roman History, with especial reference to the life of 
Caesar; Maps of Italy (Rome and the surrounding 
tribes); Rome and Carthage, b.c. 219; Roman 
Entire in the time Of Augustus. Creighton’s Primer 
of Koman History se a Oext-boojf, supplemented by 
the Epochs of Ancient History, etc., aS above. 
-L-c e_r—-_ 

' As alternative scheme, seep. '23% ahovfi.' 
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.(c) CeltwBfltam to the History pf King Arthur (Map of 
>• \ Britain aiuring the English Conquest). ‘ 
Literatufe These sections are correlated with the follow- 
iftg slmdies, ofifere(f as a Literature subject for the Centeal 
Weldh Boird Jvfnior Certificate:—Byron; *C7ii/ae i^faroW, 
Canto 11., st. 1 to 16, 73 to end ; Id^o/ Gfe§K ; Sennacherib ; 
fibakeepeare ; Juliue Ccemr, Act ; Tennyson: (Enom, 
Uli/mea, Amphion, MorU d'Arthur, iW Ordakad. 

Upper V. (average ag^ 6J). —English History and Language 
as pilscribed in tne Matriculation Syllabus of th*e London 
and Welsh Universities. • . 

B. Gsvgraphy, as part erf The Humanities, has followed “the 
course of Historical Study as above. • 

Lqwbr II.—Local Geography, commencing with the school 
premises • 

Upper II.—From Wales to England and Ireland. 

III.—Scotland, France, Spain. 

Lo wbrT^V.- jThe New World (espScially America). 

Upper IV.^^he British Empire in the order of itSpDis- 
covery (eepeeially America). • 

Lower ^.-•Ancient Geography. 

■ 

w 

ni. SCHEME OF STUDY IN NATURAL SCIENCE 

• (INCLUDING Physical Geography) 

J’latmed’for the same school, but worked out with com¬ 
ments by Mr. A, AbCott, M.A., recently Assistant Jiaster 
in the school, in an article puMished in The School World 
^January 1901), which is here reproduced by permission of 
the Editors. * 

“In drawing up a syllabus for Natural Scienodin aSecondary. 
Schoed, it Is necessary to consider first the various factors 
•which determine th#character and scope of the work to be 
done. The most important of these are :— • • 

I. —The age and previous training of the boys entering the 
school. • 

II. —The length of the school life. , 

III. —The projpabl^ occupation of the boys after leaving 
school, as indiduted by the industries of the district. 

IV. —The number of lessons that can be devoted to the 
subject each week. 

One of the most important requirements of any syllabus 
which is to be fo'^wed though a whole schM is (hat it 
should he continuous, sg that each boy, durii^ his school life, 
may work through a logical saquerfee of experiments without 
any alnuip^ changes or breaks. This does not imply that the 
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same ground should, in no case, be gone over a second^ime ; 
a more or less empirical knowledge in the sarlier stagfi may 
well be added to and deepened by fujther • infestigatiopa 
when the ii|ind js more developed. , i * " » * 

While the whole syllabus is drawh up with a due regard to 
continuity, it shiiiid be*planned fti such a way that a boy 
entering the schuol in | higher Form than the lowest should 
be able, from his previous experience, to pick up the thread 
and work, with other boys who hav^ entered the schoo^at an 
earlier age. This is essential, as a new boy is not, as a rule, 
placed in a particular Form because of his attainments in 
sci|nce, but is generally judged by, the standard he peaches 
in □ther subjects. This furnishes an additional reason for a 
certain amount of r^etition in the subjects of the syllabus. 
It cannot be denied that in many ceibbs the previous trajning 
of the new boys does not count for ■^ery'much, a»in most 
Secondary schools the majority of them are drawn from either 
elementary or private schools. In the former tase, owing to 
the size of the classes ^f here science is taugh^ git all, it is im¬ 
possible to have any training for younger hpys in practical 
work (a necessary condition for*k successful course of natural 
science); while in the latter case the acconini^dation for 
practtcal work is often very poor. Exception must be madd 
in the case of bojs who have previously been in an Organised 
Science School, as their instruction in science has usually 
been sound. ^ '■ ' 

The factor which is least important, except to boys in their 
last ji^ar or two at school, is the probable occupation in aftet 
life. If a boy receives a ttorough grounding in the principles 
underlying one branch of,, science and in accurate scientific 
ntethods of thought, he will be able to apply his knowledge 
later on to other branches without much difficulty. 

The moat important factor in determining thf scope and 
character of a science syllabus is that of the time tha^ 
can be spent on the various subjects. In Sch'bols of SciAce 
very uffen os many as six hours a week are allotted to these 
studies, but in other schools where science is only regarded as 
one of many subjects, not more than three or fo6r hours can 
be spent on it, except by boys in the higher Forms who have 
begun to specialise. Two results follosv from this : (l),that 
only one branch of science can be taken up duVing the school 
year, vt being obviously impossible to attempt more ; (2) that 
the science master must endeavour to call in the services *of 
his coUeagvms by correlating hi^work wjth theirs, his chief 
collab&rateurs being the teachers of drac.ring, mathematics, 
and geography., , V 

The correlation with drawing may be maintained through 
the lower Forms but it is ina(^jsable that it shffuld be con- 
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tinued in^lie^ddle Forms, as it could then consist merely of 
drawings of apparatus. It seems better to limit it to 
the repreaen^tion of the various objects eiiamined during the 
^rliir period wlifti the youngest boys are engaged in nature 
study. the beginnfng of the study of physical science and 
mathematics the correlation betivee^i the teaching oi the tivo 
subjects is very close, but at a later pMod the points of 
actual contact become fewer, matlAmatica being regarded 
rather as an instrument^than as a cognate subject. Until a 
boy begins to specialise m some one subject, an acquaintance 
with elementary algebra and aritlimetic will carry him 
through a great deal of his physical science, always sup- 
posiifg that this is studied experimentally with a view to 
acquiring a knowledge of principles rather than a fsRsility for 
working out numerical examples. To justify this assertion, 
whfch, jt must be remembered, only applies to boys in the 
middle forms under tl*e age of fifteen, it is necessary to consider 
the subjects^aken up. In physics, measurements of length, 
area, anA volume, elementary mech^inics, hydrostatics, and 
heat are g0h%rally regarded as the most suitable for be¬ 
ginners.^ A Ihiowledge of four rules and of proportion in 
arithinetii^ with algebra up to simple equations, is necessary 
. for this. •Tor the subject of chemistry an acquaintance with 
proportion, including percentages, is enoi^h. The subjects 
of light, electricity, magnetism, andsqund are better reserved 
ipr subsequent study, though jn each subject important laws 
can be discovered without the aid of any but elementary 
• mathematics. That ^correlation is possible between ex¬ 
perimental science and physical geography is obvious, seeing 
that such processes as distillation^ solution, decantation, and 
dl'ystallisation, which are carried’out in the laboratory on a 
small scale, are continually going on in nature on a very 
much larger scale. • ^ 

Tift follBwing syllabus has been drawn up for a secondary 
' Bohool of 200 lioys, ■v#iere ten is the entrance age, and seventeen 
the assumed leaving age. The number of lessons oiWtted to 
the subject each week is three, except in the case of a few 
boys in thejiighest Forms who intend to take up engineering 
or some kindred occupation, and nati^rally spend a great deal 
more time in th^ atucly of -physical science. It is found that 
very few boysnenter the school at ten years of age, the lowest 
class having au average age of about ten and a half. This* 
•lass is merely preparatory for tjie next higher, and there are 
therefore five school years to be devoted to science before 
specialiaation is un. • \ ^ f 

' See, for instanc^ the Syllafcu/ of Elementary Science 
adopted l^y the Head Maeters’ Association. 
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First Year. Average Age 1* J. 

Nature Btudy. —Boys of this age i are uflable to undertalfe 
the syst^mitic Study of either physics of chenfistry' and 
nature study sesip^to bftbest fitt^ toj^rain them in observa¬ 
tion, and in such Astraot reasoning as they are capable of. 
They are naturally attActed muoh more by animate than by 
inanimate nature. The great diffici^ty in this eubjeot is the 
untrustwcfrtbiness of the weather, as the study must bef to a 
, very great extent, undertaken out of doors. It is very dis¬ 
appointing to the teacher, when he has prepared a lesson on 
clintbing plants, for instance, to finif that the weather fs un¬ 
fit for v^ork out of doors. Another difficulty is the length of 
time taken by the experiments. If a small boy plants seeds 
and has to wait for the shoots to appear abc^e the ground, he 
is inclined to forget all about them in' the interval, during 
which many other things have been occupying his attention. 

The discipline is not » very serious matter, as therboys, for 
work in the garden, are divided into batches of live, each one 
presRled over by a monitor, wh© is usually ifeen enough in 
exercising his privileges. With regard to practical work in 
school,4t is obviously not so easy to arrange mattets in this> 
way, as the boy* need individual attention and are very 
young. The difficulty, can, in some measure, be obviated by 
allowing the boys to work in pairs, care being taken in the 
choice of partners, and' by seeing that plenty of „work is 
provided for them. It still, however,, remains, to a certain* 
extent, and it is difficult to see any way in which it can, with 
a limited staff, be got over, ^inoe a class, which is irot too large 
fo^.any other subject in th4 curriculum, cannot be divided In 
the one subject of natural science. 

, It is inadvidEtble to draw up a syllabus in nature study, to 
which the teacher rigidly adheres, owing to tfte va'riable 
oharacter of our climate, but the followfiig gires an idea'of 
what may be done ;— 

The School md its Surroundings. —Examination of wood and 
stone. Of soil and OTavel. Comparison of soil of*garden with 
gravel of playground. Time needed for water to disappear 
from each under varying conditions. Dffferdhite betwesnisoi] 

, on surface and that underneath. Difference between ordinary 
soil and soil which has been heated. „ 

Connection between Vegetable Life and Soil. —^Food of plants. 
Ixioaening o^soil. Digging.,, Worms. Frost. Food te^an 
up in ufauid state. Plant grown from seeQ, food being eup- 
.plied. (Each boy watches pis o^ plsLt, sketching it and its 
parts at various stages.) 
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li\A ^Viends and Entmiei of Plants. —Worijja, beea, 

vasioilLinBectB, parasites. 

Pi-ouctiv^mimtcry,—Metomorphases of Insects. 

^hefeather ami Honditim/i which Injhience it. —Conatruo- 
tion {i£we&tlier chart, entries being made dnly. * Dkection 
of wind, with use of oompaas. Fros^ Depth to which hard¬ 
ness of ground is nofficeahle. Rainfall, ^ith use of rain 
gauge. t ■ 

Temperature, with use oj Thermometer. — Barometer .—The 
atmoa^cric pressure is* marked,, though the use of the 
borcuneter must at thi.s period be hasB4 on empirical know- 
le(^e. 

The tvork done by i?am.»-*Formation of springs and rivws. 
The work done by rivers. • 

towards the end of the year the measurement of length in 
the nretric system is begun. On these measurements all the 
work in^etimals is based, every example being concrete. 
After having iyiished the addition and subtraction of lengths, 
the boys p^ceed to the multiplication ^ind division of lengths 
by whole numbsrs. They then learn the operations involved 
in the addition^ subtraction,^multiplication and division of 
vulgar fractions, the examples being again concrete, aiid,<Ht 
Uie beginnirf);, iased on a«tual measurements made with a 
foot ri^. It ought to be stated that every 1|oy in the school 
Is provided with a boxwood scale on which both English and 
metric measures are marked. . 


Second Yatn. Average Age 12J. 


Boys at this stage have become ftmiliar with the ordinary 
operations, involved in the use Df decimals and vulg^y 
fractions, and now continue their vulgar fractions as mathe¬ 
matics, and no longer quite so concretely. Ins the previous 
stage they have not learned to multiply or divide decimals by 
decipials, but h^ve coadned themselves to the multiplication 
and division of length by whole numbers. They now gcaon to 
the measurement of area, beginning with the area of a 
rectangle. It is easy for them to extend their knowledge of 
multiplication by whole numbers to multiplication by 
decimals. Multiplication by decimafs less than unity is 
rendered pOBsitJe* by ’changing the unit employed from a 
oentimetre, or decimetre, to a metre. 

The word ‘ division ’ is applied.’ to two distinct operations ; 
first, that of dividing a certain qmantity into an exact number 
of jiarte ;. and-secxind, that mi lidding hdw man^ tlm^ one 
quantity is contoinlfi' ip another. The first operation has 
learned in the pr^ious year^ and the'second is now 
begun, as it involves the division of decimals by decimals. 
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Concrete examples are easily found. Examples involving the 
same operation arise from such processes aiflnding tl)^Migth 
of the side of a rectangle, having given th^ area and the 
length of the other side. Examples inv91ving all ^le ^rarihus 
rules ^re dertved from determin9,tion8* of the areas of 
parallelograms, ^^angl«s and polygops, various properties of 
these figures being found incidentally. 

Much of this work %a, of course, left to the mathematical 
master, while the science masteg continues the study of 
physicaPgeography begun in the previous year. The^ollow- 
ing is the syllabus inruse, experiments on a small scale in the 
laboratory being carried out by each boy, as he gains thereby 
nift only a better knowledge of pRysical g ^ ^, But also 
an acc^aintance with the more usual methods of manipula¬ 
tion in chemistry, “an acquaintance which will be of use to 
him in later years. 


The Properties of Water. 

r I 

Solution of Solidn. —A soli^ dissolved id water spreads 
tlmough the solution. It does not settle on standing. It can 
be recovered by evaporation. It passes throtglPthe pores gf 
a filter paper., Insoluble substances can be removed by 
filtration, or by decantation. Drinking water contains solids 
in solution. River water coptains insoluble solids. . ^ 

Distillation. —The w'ork done by rivers (a) inidissglving 
solids, (!)) in carrying undissolved solids. 

Reasons for saltness of gea, for freshness of rain water, for 
formation of mudbanks, deltas, &c. Comparistfti of rivers of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and of those east and west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Solution oj Oases. —Drinking water contains fiissolved air. 
Estimation of amount. t. , ■ 

TSkVormation of Waves on Water. —The work of the sea. 
The work done by ice. Forces tending to raise land. Eajvth- 
quakes. Volcanoes. Coral. Shape of the Ea»th. Latitude. 
Longitude. Motions ef the earth. Day and night. Seasons. 
Phases of moon. Eclipses. n, i 

Measurement of Time. —Sundial. Water clock (by running 
water out of burette and noticing time taken for each 5 0 .^ 9 .). 
Pendulum. 

THi S'uC—Examination^ of fthite lig&t. Reflection and 
refraction of light. 
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Th*rd Year. Average Age ISJ. 

•J3o}« ilk this Bta§e have finished their measurements of 
lengtlT and arei. Hliing found the are^ of*recitangles, 
parallelograms, triangles and polygodS, the^^now something 
about angles, and are therefore prepared to begin geometry. 
Jnatead of adopting Euclid, an introdRctory course has been 
drawn up which provitj^a a gradual transition to abstract 
geomftry from physical measurements. In comparing two 
lengths the pupil has always been accustfimedto nieasuringeach 
with a scale, and has therefore adopted the axiom that things 
equal 6b the same thing ai% equal to one another. He has*for 
two years been constantly superposing one length on Another. 
It is therefore natural for him to compareftwo angles either by 
the indiii^ct inetht^ of placing a protractor, which he makes 
for hims^f, on each of them, and finding whether both con¬ 
tain the same<iumber of degrees, or hy the direct method, to 
which he ^as hitherto been unaccuatomed, of placing one 
angle on the dtlier. Hence he begins his propositions with 
those capable orproof by sup^r-position. Having thoroughly 
grasped these, Jie uses them to prove other propositions. 'At 
4hia point,mis geometry becomes more abstract, and the work 
is left Id the teacher oi mathematics. m 

The science master begins now with'the area of a circle, 
ai^ the value of tt, and goes oii*to the estimation of volume. 

The re^t of the syllabus is as follo\fs :— 

• The volumes of right prisms, - cylinders, sphere^) and 
irregularly shaped bodies. Weighing. Relative density. 
(Relative density is taken, as the boy has at this period 
reached proportion in arithmetic.) « 

It is evident, both in this syllabus and in that for the other 
years, that great care is necessary in drawing *up the whole 
schoolVoutnie for each year, and that the teachers of scfience 
S,n(J mathemattes mvftt be in close touch with the work of 
each other. It has been found, in actual practice, flTat the 
quantity of work done can be so regixlated that the boys do 
study cognatif parts of science and mathematics at the same 
time. This arrangement has been •greatly facilitated by 
the division of th^ sta^' into committees for the discussion of 
the curriculum^ the mathematical and science masters being 
on the same committees. ^ 

9 

Fotr:^H Yeai^ Average Age ^ 

In thU year b6ys*re Mpected to take a public examination, 
ajid the Work has to oe regslatW ^ith due regard to the 
requirements of the examining body. 
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Syllabus:— 

Elementary hydrogtatice. Barometer. Boyle’s , 

Elementary mechanica. ^ 

Principle of Archimedes. 

Elem^htdry Ifeat. 


Fifth '^eaIi. Average Age 15J. 

In this stage the subject studied^ia elementary chemistry, 
treated diore or less atgsurding to the Bo callatl ‘ heiftistlc ’ 
method. » 


Boys who remain in the school after this begin to specialise, 
woMting for the various examindFtious they are boBnd to 
take.” ^ 


N.B.—In spite of the severe strictusea paaaed by^rofeasor 
Armstrong, of ‘ ‘ heuristic ” fame, on some porticfis of the above 
syllabus, it may be tak^n that the general principles under¬ 
lying it are approved in many Secondary Gthools, except 
perhaps in respect of the ne<^aaity for intftducing Nature 
study and physiography as practical science before physics 
and chemistry are ventured upon. * •* , 

In succeeding jreara the chief change will be, to cdver the 
ground more rapidly,,and thus to take part of the Course at 
an earlier age. Correlation ^ith Mathematics will greatly 
aid this progress. • 

The next “reform” jp good Sei^ondary School^ ap]feai;s 
likely"to concern itself with mathematics—more particularly 
in reforms of elementary nfithematics as related to the science 
syllabus. These reforms ‘can only be effected where the 
teacher of science also teaches mathematics to the same pupils. 
It may be hopted therefore that the Board of Education will 
cease to encourage the specialist chemist and tlie specialist 
physicist in schools, but will urge science masters to t^k 
algebra^nd arithmetic—and mathematics masters to take up 
physics. The teachers must be associated if the pupils are to 
awociate these two great groups of knowledge (nee pp. 1^, 
296 above). ^ 

I • * 

IV. A SECTION OUT OF THE ABOVE &YLLABUS ; 

• ON BOYLE’S LAW. . , 

Also kindly contributed byJSdr. A. .4bbott, M.A. 

(PaA/ of a Course taken by boys aged to 16.) Previous 
Sections ;— ■ • » , ' 

(1) They had determined the densities of ligoids whioh do 
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not mix by balunoing columns of theuL. against 

coj^in^ of water in a U tube. 

‘3) Tmis Ipd to 'Ihe measurement of the pressure of the' air, 
i.4 to^the bardmetef, which was taken as another case of the 
U \ubis, iw which a coluarm of mercury is balanced aminst a 
column of air, the baromet|r being o^the syphon fornf 

“Step. I.—You haV% been learning softAthing about the 
barometer ? What is a barometer % An instrument for 
measuring the pressure of the air. How great did we find 
the pwssure of the air tobe ? Weiound that it wa* the same 
as that of a column of mercury 70 cjn. high would be on 
the same area. 

Nous what would be the»wetgA( of such a column of meroBry 
on a square centimetre of area? 1033'6 grammes (ttrorked 
out in previous lesson). This great pressure must have some 
effecb on the layers of air near the ground ? Yes, it could 
compresd*lt into a ^mtjler space. Have you any reasons for 
supposing tha^ air can be compressed ? Give me an instance 
of the volqjne occupied by a quantity of air being reduced by 
pressure ;—A^bicycle tyre : a football bladder. You have 
oompressed thak air in youx bicycle tyre, .but have syou 
rmamirtd the change in volume produced by a certain 
pressure ? ^Yiju have not. 

Aim!; —Then to-day we will measure the changes in the 
volume^f a quantity of air which are proJuced by altering 
the pressure upon it. ^ 

^tep II.—We must first devise a auitable apparatus. We 
qeed (l)*Bomething to contain the air j (2) something to 
compress it. ’ " 

(1) As we.wish to carry out th# experiment as accurately 
asspossible, we must have a vessel which will allow us to 
notice very small changes of volume. Then what shall ^e 
USB to contain the air ? A very narrow vessel-t-a glass tube. 

(2) How thall we apply a pressure, which we can readily* 
measure, to a quantity of air in a glass tube t You cannot 
think of a method ? Then how have we measured prfssures 
before? You have, for example, measured the pressure of 
tfie atmosphere. What substance did we select for the 
atmosphere ^ rest upon ? Mercury—place in a long narrow 
tube. Why did we select mercury ? ’Because it has a high 
density. Let i^s ^o tile same again, following the example of 
Bb^rt Boyle, who first carried out this experiment about , 

years ago* He describes* his apparatus as follows 
tlS^e’a Essays in Historical Chemistry, p. 20):— 

Smo tbok thenm, long gkas yibe, which, b^i« dexterous 
WBid the help ^a lamp, was in such a manner crooked 
at the bottom, that mi^tart tyme4 up was almost parallel to 
the rest of the tube, and the orifice of this shorter leg of the 
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syphon (if I may so call the whole instrume*^ beiffg hermeti¬ 
cally sealed, the length of it was divided into inches (j»ch,,of 
which was subdivided into eight parts) by a strtoght^iifii of 
paper, which, containing those divisions, iras chrefully pastfd 
all along itr Then putting in as mu(h quusksilv^fas /lerv'ed 
to fill the arch or beaded part^ of the syphon, that the 
mercury standing fn a leyel might reach in the one leg to the 
bottom of the divided japer, and just to the same height or 
horizontal line in the other, we took care, by frequently 
inclining ihe tube, so that the air Mtight freely pass fram one 
leg into the other by tjhe side of the mercury (we took, I say, 
care) that the air at last included in the shorter cylinder was 
of the same laxity with the rest 'trf the air about it* This 
done, we began to pour quicksilver into the larger leg of the 
syphon, which by it/i weight pressing up that in the shorter 
leg, did by degrees straighten the included air.’ " 

We will carry out the experiment algiostf exactly 9b he did, 
but using the metric system of measurement instead of the 
English system of feet and inches, and after po'uriijg into the 
larger tube successive quantities of mercury,, noticing the 
volixme of the ^ir after the adchtion, as weli^s the length of 
th^column added. In thi.s way we obtain a series of numbers, 
which give us (a) the pressure applied; ((i) tht votome of the 
air. ' 

The experimeift should of course be undertaken as practical 
work, in which the pupils not only observe, but share in the 
operations. , * 

[In an actual experiment carried out by a boy the 'following 
numbfera were obtained :— 


Pre.i/iure 

'Volume 


76-3 . 

16-3 

1243-69 

78-7 -. 

15-8 

1243-46 

81-2 . 

15-2 

1234'-24 

83-8 . 

14-4 

i235-52 

.,89-9 . 

13-7 

1231-63 

94-1 . 

13-2 

1242-12 

97-9 . 

12-7 

1243-35 

103-5 . 

12 

1252- 0 

106-5 ....'. 

11 5 

1229-76 

110-1 . 

11-2 

f 233-12 

114-8 . 

10-7 

1238-36 

'143-4 . 

8-6 

1233-34 

150-6 . 

8-2 . 

1234-921 

t • 




(Up to this point theaiuyibcrs in thk fiirat two columns only 
have Deen obtained.) ' 
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SK^m.' Chfi^arison. —What d o you notice at oa^e about 

these Tl|umberB ? fhat as the pressure increases the volume 
decrShBra, ^ut we knew that before, without carrying out an 
exneriment! Can w# not consider the figures more carefully 
and fins soinp exact relation between them ? » a 

Consider Vie first and last pressures^ and the first aRd last 
r'olumes observed. * ® ^ 

When the pressure is 76'3 cm. |the volume is 16’3 
cm.,' and when the pressure is ISO’o cm. the volume is 
8-2 cmp * j , 

It is evident that-while the pressure |jas been doubled, the 
volume has been halved. Let us represent this by an 
equation. • • , 

Let and /).2 be tlie pressure, and i\ and the volumes; 

we hev'c then ~ = —, or Pi tq = jOj v^. * 

We can easily find»out whether it is true for all the 
numbers obtained. Find the product of the pressure by the 
corresponrliog volume in each case. [Jhe pupils obtain the 
numbers given’ih the third column, and see at once that they 
are nearly the sibie, whateveralie the pressure applied.] • 
Step III. B. Formtdation .—What is our conclusion? When 
air is com^esled, its volume changes in such a way that 
the product of the volume and the press^jre is constant; 
or, if py, p^, p-i, &c., represent the pressures, and Vj, v^, I'-j, 
&o„ the corresponding voIiMne%— 

• 

• ' ’ 7^1 X T'l = ifc ^ I'a = ''a = 

We have gained this result by uSing mercury to compress 
the*air ; if we had other convenient apparatus and matBria]a 
you would find that the same law holds good for all kinds of 
pressure upon air. * ^ 

It whl be interesting to see now whether our conclusion is 
tLeeame as thaX arri'^d at by Boyle. He did not measure 
the pressure and volume after each small addition of mercury 
a^we have done, but he describes the result he obtained as 
follows :—‘ Cj^itinuing this pouring in of quicksilver till the 
air in the shorter leg was b}' condensation reduced to take up 
but half the spac^ ft possessed (I say possessed, not filled) 
"before, we cast* our eyes upon the longer leg of the glass, 
upon which we likewise pasted a list of paper carefully 
ditided into inches and parts, and we observed, not without 
/_ ^ _ 

* %t has been puiiRfd out in pr^ious Sections tSit wtfen we 
express a volume in clhs>we are giv^g the length of a cylinder 
whose diameter is that of the ^ube. 
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delight end satisfuiction, that the quioksili^tiin'^hat Ic^er 
part of'the tube wee 29 inehes higher than ^he ether.■ 

In this experiment, he found that in order t<> IkSlvtf the 
Tolume he had to double the preeaur* 'by Adding snoiigh 
mercury t« make a 6olumn equal pa the baromatnc keight. 
This ccmoluaion agrees ^actly witifi ours. u 

Entry is now DAde by each pupil in' his note-book. 

(1) Sketch of apparftus and method of experiment. 

(2) List of figures obtained. r • 

(3) FoTmula * 

(4) The same expensed in words as above. 

« * ■ * 

Step^IV.— a. Draw a curve representing the numbers ob¬ 
tained,' plotting volumes along the horizontal line, and 
pressures along the'vertical line. ■ 

6 . Work out the following examples^:—• • 

(1) Mercury is poured into a U tube which has one end 

closed. By inclining the tube several time^the^nieroury is 
brought to the same level in both limbs, u 'is then found 
that the lengtlt of the column fef air is 11 cm. How much 
mdtoury must be poured into the other liml\ to reduce it to 
(1) 9 cm., (2) 8'5 cm., (3) 7 cm. ’ , • 

The barometei stands at 76 cm. 

(2) A bubble of air.14 feet from the surface of water in a 

pond has a volume of 3 c. c. Whkt volume will it have a4 a 
depth of 25 feet (water barometer 34 feet) ? ” i- , 


N.B.—This lesson has baen selected as providing a striking 
example of the application of the Steps (Chap. XIII) in their 
phrest form. The reader’s attention should be directed to 
consider how, far the value of the instruction would be 
' diminished if any of the Steps were cut short, ar coxfused, 
or omitted. Or, again, how far the injtruotgr in physiep ic 
likely,!^ go wrong, in dealing with immature minds, if he 
neglect the scientifio study of the mental processes involved 
in apperoeiving Boyle’s Law. ‘ 
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y. CURRICULUiy:. table to illustrati; 
CHAPTERS V, VIII, XI, and XVI. , 

• 

'pile following Table is mainly a reproduction of a sheet pre¬ 
pared fWt* transmTsaiofi to public authorities, similar in form to 
the “ Tabell^ ” issued annually by the Directors of ReaZnchuhn 
and in Germany. It is moi^e effective than the Time 

Tables requited at present by the Board of Education, for it 
shows at a glaQce the distril^ition of studies j^oth among the 
Forms and the Staff), while u. permits elasticity in the derails 
, of allptm^t #br each day. I omit here the various additional 
dutie% in Discipline, “House” interest^ School Games, 
Libraries, Care of School Accounts,^ Teaching for Extra 
Examinations (Civil Service, ^University Scholarships, etc., 
etc.), which are laid upon Secondary Schools in Great 
.Britain,^ whereas in foreign countries they play a very small 
part in the teacher’s life. And yet some of these, conterned 
with the corporate life of the sflhool (see p. 16, above), are 
more vital to the highest aims c;f education than anything 
contained in this Curriculum Table. ** 

The time allotted to Science and Alathematies is determined 
hy the Board of Education (South Kensington) Directory. * 




stn Te&cherB—Carpentry, for 5 period^per 'week, and InflirumeQtal 


« During these periods the Teacnerl attention is partly directed to PupUs requiring 
jBporate insiTuctloQ, i.t. he hae to attend to more than one set of piiplUduT&g the 
Mine 16M01 period. ^ 

Sl c 4S . 



















Musio (other the plA#o) taken hy Telchers not on the Staff. 


t Bach figure la the Ltat ehows^ lesson j|erio<%(a^9lna^ 60 minutes). 

{ A Student Teadier, already qualified by scientific nudy, acts as Second Teac^r (in 
* place (ff f 4 (bor^oi 7 Aseikant) for the Pnctical Work of these ^orms in Sclent. 















PI^tN^ClPLES’-OF class; 
. M TEACHIJSTG 

SECTION I 

CHAPTER I 

INTEODUCTION 

work of education may be gummed ujp in the 
opnoeptMorality.— 1iXBMATt,T (Felkin’a Science aj Educa¬ 
tion., p. bi). 

Waa ist gewonnen, wenn es gelingt, die* Kultur dea 
Erdbodepa zu erh5hen, den Geist dea Han^ela und der 
lidustirie tiberall zu beleben, den Geaetzen und Grundver- 
iaaauneen der L&nder die hochate Vollkoromenheit zu geben, 
wenn pie Mensohen uicht Wurdjg Bind, eine ao aehone Erds 
zu Iwwohnen, und nioht fahi#, auf ihr einen Hintmel zu 
findent —RElif, Pddojjopi im Orundriet, p. 8. • 

Inwge tl^ w|iole, then execute the parta ; 

Fancy the fabric 

Quite, ere yon D^d ; ere ateel atrike fire from quartz, 

Ere mortar dab brick! , 

5 * Bbown^d, The Oramnmricm'a Funeral, 

.< '11 to^o of this boq^ is Teaching^—^the 

methods employed when a groKp 
4 pli^pei^ in charge of n adult during* 
^ the day. It,i8 aobvious Omt « 



expoeatUn of priaofplos i«lat^,to tiiia 
^pp; ipqst asBume, in the reader’s mind, a ^ 
i4oB8 relating to other departments in th^soienoe of 
Sdncatipn. Fqr esuimple, wtm brings together this 
group of’children ? Whatmotivpp set this machinery 
of teaching a-going!,^ Such questions ipush already 
have received an answer. Let us, then, by way 
of an introductory chapter, survey this wider field ; 
wo shall thus hope to bring our subject into its right 
'perspective; thus we sfiall see the end from the 
beginning. 

Let us accept the following as a description of the 
meaning of Educatirn ;— 

. The adult portion of the community, orga.- 
nised in the forms of the Family, the State,^ 
the Church, and various miscellaneous asso¬ 
ciations, desires to promote the welfare of 
the rising generation. This it seeks to do by 
the employment of certain deliberate modes, 
of influence, as an addition to the inevitable 
influences of circumstance and environment 
:that operate upon aU human life. These 
specific icfluences are called Education, and 
those who exercise them (whether profes¬ 
sionally or incidentally) are called Teachers," 
full bearing of thjs definition will app^r 
we propeed with bur study;, it will suffioe for Mte 
moment to emphasise the following ;— 

(a) The fount or sowoe of Eduction & not ihe 
teac^r. However much he may ipride himself <m 
the name of master," he Iwi not the supreme oon+ 
trol et the outset; he^ is’^ th^ ^servant ^of the 

luoludmaboth CenWl and Lo^ authoriti^. 

•If «D^mtk^ of 

^pt. iB98); bIm‘ tn ToL IL of Spea^ JSamrts 

ift99), artida “On the Staidly of Edsoatiou.’* ‘ 





dbes not absoive him 
^bnr J*'pf-68fk»nar responsibility j dor does it Ibnitthe 
range'di his legitimttte authority, which should jbi- 
deed be absolute, within the walls o£ his olasSrocAu.)' 
Sut it |1aceB himf in thoi last’extremity, at the 
bidding of tho^ social organisations which hav^ 
ci^led Him to thei^ aid. ' 

(b) The Education is the rising genera¬ 

tion. 5 The young, the immature, are subjected tp, 
this process by the adult community.* It ie 
necessary, whatever the dictionaries may say, to 
place this restriction upon the scope of the term 
“ Education.” When you havl entered upon the 
£«ttve duties of life as a citizen, your Education, in 
the proper sense of the term, is ended. Tt is very 
true that the culture of the mind may continue, but 
nothing is gained by confusing the terms “culture,” 
oi “ development,” or “ environment,” with the term 
Edncation as employed in Acts of Parliament and 
id common speech. To say that “ a sojourn in Italy 
is’i'‘’hheral education ” is a statement which can be 
uhderstood, but it had better be expressed otherwise. 
Travel in' Italy may be undertaken expr^sly for the 
purpose ' of Education by those who are being 
educated ; but it is more commonly an affair of 


culture. *'•, 

And here it may be oonvmiient to dismiss one 
branch of Education which cannot engage our atten- 
iaoh furthel^ in tMs book, but whichj for the first 
time in the worldf history, is beginning to move the 
beazt-And conseienoe of society. The adult community 
is.tnkih^upon itself not only the burden of children, 
but also of Jbhose classes of the community who, ol- 
longer ch'Qdreii. in aj^ remain children 

age,**' 


lUasw Sooratea, that I am not ai 
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ia or in inteUfict, and who therefore inquire 

the* proceasos of Education long after the nifrmal 
perif^. The great army of the crimiilal, the ab¬ 
normal, the defective, the insane, stand on the same 
footing in respect of Education ; they are children, 
and they demand from, the community Ae SStine pity, 
'' the same training and teaching, the same control and 
restraint, which we afford to our little ones. Blessed 
are the weak, for they ahall inherit the earth ! 

A general exposition of Class Tp^hing, such as 
this book attempts, has no concern with these pupils, 
beyond urging the necessity for providing separate 
teaching for childrerf who are abnormal or defective. 
The presence in the classroom of even a single pupil 
of weak intellect, ^r of grave physical defect, is 
sufficient to hinder the whole work. 

(c) The agency of a teacher is necessary to the pro¬ 
cess of Education. This is a specific undertaking, 
designed by social organisations; they entrust .>the 
task which we coll “ Education ” to individuals who 
are either set apart entirely for this duty, or who 
, take it up incidentally. Thus a mother sometimes 
acta as pri^te tutor to her children ; or a clergyman 
teaches in a Sunday School. The professional teacher 
is, indeed, only found in societies which have pro- 
gresseohto a high stan(,\ard of civilisation, and are 
S,blS to recognise the value of deliberate systematised 
efforts to promote the welfare the rising genera¬ 
tion; and, whatever he may achieve, he is scarcely 
likely in our day to ignore the aid^of those who are 
not teachers by profession, but who have an equally 
deep interest in the child’s -welfare. 

§ 2.—From the definition of 'the Inst fikragraph 
(p. 2), we now trace Ihr^ main problems whu^ if 
‘ treated in order, cover the entire field embraced in the 
study of Eduoatiop. Firstly, wlTat do we ii^lude lii 
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^Ifare of thfe rising ^neration ” ! answer 
tliis question by investigating the Aim or BnJ of 
Education. Secondly, what are the functions oti^e 
corporate bodies (State, Church, Family, etc.) who 
are unitqd in seekiflg to achieve this aim 1 What 
are their mutual relations, to one another, and to the 
teachers whom th^ engage upon the task 1 Here* 
we treat of the Control of Education. The final 
problem is the Conduct or "Practice of Education—; 
the business of "the teacher when he and his pupils 
are*brought face to face. 

We will proceed as rapidly a| is possible to this 
third branch of our science, pausing only for a 
moment to clear the way by a summary review of 
the other two. 

Let it ba noted that the order here chosen is logical and 
necessary ;—Aim, Administration, Practice. We cannot de¬ 
termine what sort of teachers we want, we cannot settle the 
mutual claims of Church, Family, State, etc., to control 
Education, until we have realised the end to he kept In view. 
Nor can the teacher set about his task until he knows what 
are its limits and what ore his relations to those whose agent 
he is. In the present year of Grace (1901) it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to plead, either with teachers or with laymen, for 
support in this order of procedure. For, ev^ in England, 
our public men have come to recognise the momentous 
issues, moral and social, involved in the upbringing of the 
young. 

On the other hand, these threabranches must always keep 
each other in sight; the active mind of the student of Educa¬ 
tion must be prepared Jo revise conclusions drawn from one 
field in the ught of Eu investigations into another. The 
teacher is nSt pfepared to let the philosopher propound the 
Aims of Eduoation c4 the politician determine the principles of 
Control apart from some insight into the possibilities olprac- 
tice. A system of Education which is in touch with the 
realities of life, which play4 its part in the behaviour of tb<>|p 
wjbmpro^B itiamusi be a unitfid whole.* Hence the obliga- 

1‘ Cdmj^re p. 36 in 7%e (N^w York) Educational Sevitw 
Iwl),. on “Tlfe- Situation as regaads the Ckiurse o^ 
John Dbwey. The whofe article is of the 
nigh^evalae to students of Education. 
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tion, "wbteh the present writer admits, to direct the'raader’B 
attention to the whole field of inquiry before cleibniag 
attention for the department taken up in this volume. 

After this introductory chapter only occasional references 
are made to topics relating to the Control of Education. A 
few Buoh references are, however, inserted with the design of 
impressing the close relationshin between tne ,difi'srent parts 
of educational science, knd the illustrations are taken from 
"topics of interest at the present moment, since these are 
more likely to attractUie reader’s attention. (See, e.g,, p. 374, 
Chap. XV. below.) 

' § 3. The Aim of Education. —That eminently 

practical person “ the man in the street” is irritated 
by inquiries as to ends and aims; common-sense, he 
says, is a sufficient guide in such matters. Dr. John¬ 
son expressed the sentiment of such minds when he 
told Mr. Thrale that *' Education is as well known, 
and has long been as well known, as ever it can be.” 
But at that very moment Pestalozzi was working 
out new ideals for the teacher—ideals which are to 
be reckoned among the great forces of the new ij^en- 
tury; for they form a part of all the strong moral 
tendencies which have struggled for supremacy in 
the Europe of the last hundred years. 

’ Hence, s;hile the man in the street is still content 
to say that his child goes to school to learn lessons,^ 
to acquire knowledge, or to train the mind, without 
bothering his brain abojjt further issues, the sounder 
instinct of earnest-thinking people, whether parents, 
statesmen, or teachers, has souglvt fiiuner ground. As 
they contemplate a group of children,, assembled in 
school, and forecast their future, taf^ng up the burden 
of the new century, they desire for them the one 
supreme gift in which all others are comprehended— 
the endowment of character. Parents,.now'^as qver, 
“ covet the best gifts ” for their young, and they 

* Compare Baili, Education as a Science, Chap. I. Bain 
also endeavours tp keep Education apart /rom Ethics—and 
fails. (See Preface, fj. xiii, above ) ^ 
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kndw that a virtuous life is the only right issue of a 
gchAie of Education. • 

Speculations between the schools of Ethics Are 
here beside the mark. We are not required to 
create a new Ethio»which shall suit the special ends 
of Educatioh, or to make out choice between Hegel 
or Herbart, Spencer or Kant. The teacher is on^ 
with his kind : he springs from “ the people,” and 
takes from them, at their beat, the hopes and fears, 
the ideals and longings, which they express on behalf 
of their offspring. His Ethics must submit to be 
the “ Ethics of the Period,” as the present writer 
has elsewhere termed it.*^ * 

We must be content here to put our argument into 
a few brief sentences. 

(а) Education is a social science, related like other 
social sciences (Politics, Economics) to Ethics and 
Philosophy, but compelled to assume the conclusions 
of*philosophy, and to confine itself to its own proper 
field—the welfare of the child, the pupil. 

(б) This limitation, however, does not warrant 
the teacher in disregarding the moral issue : he is 
bound to seek for an ideal, as much the econo¬ 
mist or the politician. He is not describing a 
series of phenomena : he is an actor in the human 
tragedy, (Compare Prefacjf^ above.) 

(c) He takes his ideal, therefore, not f^om the 
text-book of Speciflative Philosophy, but. from the 
open book of'human intercourse. The “man in the 
street ” who, in fulgar mood, scorns to speak of the 
ideal, will, in a more serious and intimate mood, 
reveal Ijis heart. He %as hopes—and fears—for his 
children. .Hence the teacTier, springing out of “ the 
people,” working under direction, takes his 

JmrfuU of Education, September, 1896. 
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ideal fpom them—at their best momenta, The lan- 
gua^ of the market-pleice, which speaks of; * , 

Will, oonaoienoe, honour, honesty, 

An’ things o’ that desoription,* 

I 

may serve him better than the speech df Plato; 
■though, as a scholar and a thinker (apart from his 
daily task), he may be glad to find himself in the 
company of the greatest tljinkers and teachers, as well 
4s with his humbler friends of the street corner. 

(c?) He has an additional reason for declining to ex¬ 
press his ideal in the language of philosophy, because 
his function is limited to the care of the young. 
They do not need a new Ethic; it suffices for them 
if they are inspired with a real devotion to the moral 
law of their parents. When they are grown, they 
may perhaps soar to heights beyond their teacher’s, 
ken. But he must abide in the valley ! 

(e) The popular or traditional aspect of 
teacher’s function, which limits him to instruction, 
to lessons and books, was never sound, because it 
disregarded the eminently important factors of 
personal inf.uence and of the corporate character of 
school life. It is now lessf acceptable than formerly, 
because of so many new branches of teaching, such 
as Drawing and Manual Training, which are not 
conceited with the acquirement of knowledge at all 
(Compare Chapters III, XlV, y.V, etc.) It may 
be admitt&d as valid only in so far as, it nlimits the 
mode by which the teacher chiefli^, seeks to achieve 
his ideal. His ideal is the same as that of the 
parent, but the means he employs are different. 

(/) Both parent and teacher aimf.at the same goal 
—the tkvelopment*. of a complete, ' individual 
pharacter ; moral not only' in respect of intellectua,! 

1 LoWellr Biglow Papers, Na VL 
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which was So rightly emphasised by ‘Arnold 
and oy Berbart, but of sentiment and of aetton. 
The unity of the child’s life, body and mind,.the 
diversity of the child’s activities, compels the teacher 
to embr|ce within <he scope of his ideal every side 
of human nhture, so far as. the limits of the im' 
mature child-nature, extend. ' 

Hence we may formulate the Aim of Education— 
to employ the powers and influence of teacher^ 
upon pupils, and upon the' school society, so as 
to promote the growth of complete character,— 
physical powers, mental attainments, happy dis¬ 
position, force of will ; a character fitted to fulfil 
the duties of adult life so far as the native capar 
city and environment of each individual will per¬ 
mit. The extent to which the teacher can achieve 
tliis aim is circumscribed not only by his own imper¬ 
fections, but by the limits of time, opportunity, and 
responsibility which are imposed upon him by the 
authorities who control Education. 

§ 4. Tke Control of Education .—Responsibility 
for the welfare of the young is laid in the first in¬ 
stance upon various groups (of corporations)® of the 
cdmmunity which claim a voice in the control of 
Education. Their claim is based upon some recog¬ 
nised function which they fjflfil for the common good. 
The most primitive of these corporations is also the 
most primitive fomi of political and social organisa¬ 
tion—it is thS E^ily. The latest to be summoned 
to this service i* the State, with its various func¬ 
tions of local and national authority. Besides these 
hav,p the C^urchel, v^th their lofty claims to 

I • * • 

Compare the phrase of Arnold of Rugby, mom/ thought- 
fiUMtatUVaA of Herbart, Erzieltmder Uniergicht. ^ 

“ For the use of ^ia term compare Seeley, Lectures on 
Politicsd Science, Chap. I. t * 
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guard the spiritual interests of the child, and many 
miSfcellaneous associations which, in one ag# or 
another, have found some motive for taking up the 
cause of Educataon. 

It is no part of our present purpose to discuss claims, 
often found in grave conflict, which the Family, the Church, 
tithe State make to control the business of the teacher ; the 
fact that they do so control him, alike in a private school, 
a ‘ Public School,’ or an Elementary School is undeniable. 
Fortunately for the prospects of Education in Great Britain 
• fhe discussion of these claims has becon^e a matter of the 
first political importance; all authorities are now beginning 
to realise that their interest and their duty are bound up 
with the welfare of the rising generation. Many teachers 
have a dread of the whSle movement, which, since 1870, has 
steadily increased its hold upon the affairs of the school; but 
they should surely recognise the absolute dependence of the 
profession upon these corporations. By dependence is not 
meant the meaner dependence fur bread-ana-butter, but for 
efficiency, and for success in the highest sense of the word. It 
is only by setting our house in order in the external matters of 
administration and organisation that we can hope to fulfil 
our own duty within our own field. ■ 

Now these corporations perform their functions 
through the agency of Educational Authorities, some 
qf which cover a large area, national or provincial, 
and admini^er Education, while others operate in 
a smaller field and are entrusted with the 
organisation of Education in localities. The Board 
of Education is an example of an administrative 
authority ; a School Board or a Governing Body is 
an example of an organising authority. The actual 
numagement of sthools and of othet educational 
institutions is left (or should be left) in the hands 
of teachers. 

So much is necessary ^by*way ^of definition of 
terms, so that ws may have a clear oouPse when we 
come to disouss in a latar chapter the conditions 
governing the ’drafting of a school curriculum. 
We have admitted to the full, thd subordination 
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of teacher .to the authoritias created <or the 
conA*ol of Education : let us, on the other''hSnd, 
claim for him the privileges of a profession,. and 
draw a sharp line between the province of the 
lay authority and tSiat of the teacher. The creation 
of a body of recognised teachers, equipped by pro¬ 
fessional studies and by experience for the discharge* 
of their office, involves the recognition of this 
distinction ; and however much it may be, here and 
there, ignored ki the “ chaos ” of these times, it is 
not likely that the powers that be, whether parent, 
Crcverning Body, or County Council, will seek to 
degrade the office of those who serve the nation’s 
children. 

We are here concerned with only one department 
of this service—the business of Class Teaching. 
This business is obviously of an expert nature, with 
the details of which a lay “ authority ” can have no 
cohcern ; and if such an authority claims to usurp 
the teacher’s function by prescribing text books, by 
rigid limitation as to time and manner and method, 
it should be resisted. On the other hand, the 
teacher must not assert that the children*are his own 
property ; the “ authority ” has a claim to consider 
both the aim of Class Teaching and its results. 
Those who call the teacher,into being have -always 
claimed the right of prescribing to him in, general 
terms the limits within which he shall work. It is 
for them lo dkercise a wise discretion in the express¬ 
ion of these telms ; but it is for the teacher to 
exercise an equal prudence, not by rebelling against 
authorjfy, but 1^ .seeKng^ to guide public opinion, 
showing tktft the advice of an • expert differs from 
(he impatience of a rebel,iBhowing also a willingness 
to yield, except ina matters of vital ihoral principle. * 
■§ B* The Pro/etice of Education '—Let us first 
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make ab analysis of the topics embraced In the 
Practice* or Conduct of Edncation. ^ Readers 
familiar with the later Herbartian literatui'e will ob¬ 
serve many points of similarity^ and some points of 
divergence, between this andf the Herbartian 
analysis.® * 

* a. The distinction between the single pupil, con¬ 
sidered apart, and a society of children, in a class or 
Sphool, taken together, i^ obvious enough. Every 
' branch of practice needs to take account of the 
nnmbers of pupils who are in the teacher’s hands 
at one time. Private tuition must differ in many 
particulars from class teaching ; the teacher has the 
advantage of exercising a greater individual in¬ 
fluence, but the pupil is deprived of the stimulus 
afforded by the presence of comrades. We shall 
not delay to discuss the best possible size f 9 r a class 
under instruction. There are as many opinions on 
the matter as there are figures; we shall ttfke 
it for granted that thirty is a fair average for 
the size of classes as they actually exist in our 
schools at the present day. In many schools, 
some wealthy, some poor, the numbers allotted 

* It will be observed that we do not use the term ' Prac¬ 
tice ’ in i>ontrast to ‘ Theory.' Very little is gained by 
making a sharp distinction bctween the two. Theory treats <h 
the same subject-matter as PActice, but in a more general or 
philosopUio manner. A general text-book, such as this, is 
necessarily ' theoretfeal,’ but there is no reason why it should 
be unpractical. In Medicine the distinctioD is 'falling iiqtO 
disuse, and it will be abandoned in the^udy of Education 
as soon as teachers in general come to Meat the study as a 
serious pursuit. Theory without Practice is wind ; Practice 
without Theory is quackery. Reasonable beings, whej^er 
teachers or tinkers, have jprtnciplea 'wMcJi ^contrt)! their 

E ractice, and these prlhciples, when expressed and fomlu- 
Lted, constitute their theory. • 

• * Compare eepooially Rein’s Orutulrist der Pa4os^k 
ftranslat^ as ".Outbnes of Pedago^os,” by Van 
Swan Sonnenschein aij|^ Co., 1893). 
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ti<>'fon»^ teacher ate larger ^ in many otljers the 
nui^iers fall far Ibe^ow thirty. But we way, 1 
think, take it os a common opinion that a teacher of 
experience will usually be willing to handle a class of 
thirty pupils, if thf^ thirty are fairly equal in attain¬ 
ments ; he would be unwilling to go up to forty, or 
to fall below twenty.^ ° ' „ 

Thj chapters, therefore, in ^ this book which deal with 
Leseoh Notes will assume as a rule that the members of a 
class lie within these limits. In cases, such as many Primary 
Schools present, where more, than forty children are in the 
charge of a single teacher, the methods here presented must 
be! modified, and the beat results caigiot be fairly demanded. 
No pupil can, for example, be trained properly in the arts 
of speech if he has only an opportunity of expressing himself 
oraJly during three minutes of each day, apart from recitation 
in chorus. Such hindrances to sound method cannot be 
removed by the teacher; the authorities who employ him 
are responsible, and it is gratifying to observe how, year by 
year, in all countries, the evils of understaffing are being 
acknowledged. 

Where the clasees are so large as to prevent the possibility 
of such attention, special devices have to be employed which 
run counter to many of the precepts contained in the following 
chapters. These devices can only be learned in the class¬ 
room, and at best they are’a poor substitute for sound class- 
teaching. His Majesty’s Inspector of EleinAitary Schools 
knows very well that when a teacher-is placed in sole charge 
of eighty children he cannot teach in any real sense of the 
terra, and the Inspector has to deal generously with the 
results of snch a situation. r 

Q 

However large a class may be, the methods of 
handling It must always be based on our acquaintance 
with the individtal child. The unit in Education 
Is hot the school, or the class, but the single 
Hbwever fruitful it m^ be to discuss “ the psycholo^ 
of the"cr(^^,” Whether in school or on the streets, 

ft 

' * j - odvano^ pupils in a Sixth Form, many toacbera 
iroiddjplaee the vaxiinum lower. , . 
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the valqe of the study depends upon our previous 
acquaintance with single individuals. Doubtl^s a 
pupil will behave very dififerently when aione and 
when one of a group of thirty, but he is himself 
after all ; and the methods bf which his single 
mind is guided are ,the methods by. which the 
Jthirty minds must be guided. Hence the necessity 
for studying the child singly or apart; hence the 
circumstance that most o( the great masters whom 
Are follow, Locke, Pestalozzi, Froebel^ Arnold, Her- 
bart, gained their early experience when- in charge 
of a few pupils only. 

6. The distinction between the mental life and the 
physical life. Since the aim of Education includes 
the complete welfare of the young, the teacher can¬ 
not venture to omit the care of his pupil’s body from 
his scheme of operation. True the parent is 
responsible (except in boarding-schools) for susten¬ 
ance, sleep, and, in part, for recreation ; but Ijbe 
body does not become extinct during the hours of 
school. Hence in all schools, the question of 
Hygiene claims attention . in the Practice of 
Education ; •Hygiene not only in respect of heat and 
ventilation, t>ut in respect of conditions relating to 
the length of school periods, of home-le3.sons and the 
like, which have a direct bearing upon class-teaching. 
We shall be content in tHbse chapters to assume the 
owiinary conclusions on these topics which are now 
accepted by students of School Hygiene, making in¬ 
cidental reference here and thfre as occasion 
suggests. 

c. The distinction between 4die mediate influence 
and the immediate influence of tlfe tgachet. We 
oanndt do better than ado^t Herbart’^ distinction of 
teacher’s task under the three heads of : 
(Unterricht), Qovgrnment (Jtegiertvig), 
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Guidance 
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{Zudity^ He points out that, although the o^nsible 
business 6f*teacher and of pupil is concerned -vsith 
some branch of study (some medium through which 
the teacher seeks to attain the aim of Education), 
all the while the teacher is exercising a personal 
immediate influence over his pupil, he is both 
governing him by authority and guiding him by the, 
suggestion of personal influence. Government and 
Guidance, in contrast to Tgaohing, may be described 
as Training {Fii^rung),’^ and the process of Training,' 
wisely or unwisely conducted, is always proceeding 
during lesson-hours, although the teacher cannot be 
perpetually conscious thereof.® But in all good schools 
the influence of the teacher is not wholly confined 
to the hours of lessons, an(^ the effect of Training is 
observed more openly in those occasions of inter¬ 
course which are presented apart from teaching. A 
school society imbued with an active corporate life 
achieves the moral ends of Education with a 
completenes* far beyond what is possible in a place 
where teacher and scholars always part on the stroke 
of the clock. 

And here our first distinction (see § ir(a) above) 
between the single pupil and the class or school 
comes once more into play :—The social aspect of 
school life is a leading facjjior in the Educational 
problem. A new pupil coAing into a large society 
iij influenced quite as much by his schoolfellows as by 
* • 

^ Herbart'a Lettei^ and Lectures on Education, translated 
byEelkin (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1S98). Thetecbnical 
terms adopted by the translator are often unfortunate. 

* Rein, as above, II., B.i2. “Train up a child in the way 
he shouM go,”^ichthe wise man. Teaching in Old Testament 
days was noirrecognised as a functioreseparatefrom training. 

* The present writer has disgussed the Theory of Quidance 

more fully in “ The Personal Influence of the Teacher,”—,, 
SducationcU Time^ Nbvember, 1898. _ , 
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the pet|ionality of his teacher. The tone, the. quality 
of Jihe school atmosphere, may be a vague elefient, 
difficult to analyse, but it is an immensely powerful 
agent in the creation of character, and in the last 
resort its virtue springs from thg personal influence 
and power of the school staff. , • 

, The distinctions now maffe enable us to set out in 
order the fields of activity which are embraced 
within the teacher’s province; only the last of these 
, Concerns us in this book. A oomglete treatise on 
The Practice of Education, planned as a sequel 
to the study of The Aim and The Control of 
Education, would involve the following :— 

I. The Physical Training of the child and the 
Hygienic Conditions of ^chool life. 

II. The Training (including Physical Exercises) 

of Children, including their Government and Guid¬ 
ance both as individuals and in the corporate life 
of class and school. ^ . 

III. The Teaching of Children, i.e., the employ¬ 

ment of various occupations and branches of in¬ 
struction as a specific means of attaining the Aim 
of Educatkin. This last is the proper topic before 
us; and i't has been made clear that while the 
Teaching of Children is an inquiry which needs to be 
pursued apart from oth^r functions of the teacher, 
the connection between 1)he three departments cannot 
be ignored. While therefore we shall keep within 
the limits prescribed by the title-page,^ we shall find 
it necessary 'to refer incidentally to conditions 
relating to the physical life and to the Training of 
the pupil where these affect flosely the problems of 
Teaching. ‘ ^ 

« I 

* It will be observed that we define the term Teaching to 
, cover both Curriculum (Matelial) and Method. 
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SECTION II, 

The- Cureiculum in General 


CHAPTEE II 

MOTIVES IN THE SELECTION OF MATERIAL 

The object of Education should be the production, not of 
hoys of such and such a kind as they display their qualities 
in their schools, but of mm of such and such a kind, as they 
display their qualities in the world.— Cottbrill, Suggested 
Reforms in Puhlie Schools, p. 26. 

A little child shall lead them.— Isaiah. 

' They were-the strangest pair at such a time that ever fire¬ 
light shone ufon. Mr. Dombey, so erect and solemn, gazing 
at the blaze ; his little image, with an old, old face, peering 
into the red perspective with the fixed and rapt attention of 
a sage. . . . Mr. Dombey, stiff with starch and arrogance; 
the little image by inheritan.,e, and in unconscious imitation. 
The two so very much alike, and yet so monstrously 
contrasted. —Dickens, Dombey and Son, chap. viii. 

Dass die Seele den Gegenstand des Wissfins lieb gewinne, 
seinen Wert, seine Beziehnngen, seinenf Zusammenhang ver- 
stehe ; dass Fertigkeit und Kunst in das Wissen hinein- 
kommen . . . . ist gewiss die Hauptsache.—H e^abt. 

§ 1.—Let up Ipok back for a mt/Bcent at the 
conclusions of our last chapter. We notice the child 
first of all as a self-developing preature, influenced 
greatly by environment and circumstance quite 
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apart fro'm Education; then we observe his physical 
nature, his body, which is indeed affected by’the 
operations of the teacher, but which in a great 
measure is cared for apart from the school. When 
he becomes a schoot pupil we are struck at once by 
the paramount influence of the society of his 
teachers and his companions, both in Governmentr 
and in Guidance, controlling and suggesting at 
every turn :—an influeuca which we term “ im¬ 
mediate ” bebav^e it displays the direct action ot • 
mind upon mind. 

But now we are to introduce a new element into 
the child’s life. As a member“of the school society 
he is indeed subject to direct personal influence, but 
this is not the ostensible business of the place : he 
does not become a pupil, a member of a school, 
simply for the sake of social virtues. 

He requires pursuits, occupations, during these 
hours of school, and the provision and control of 
these occupations is Teaching ; the Teacher derives 
his professional name from his responsibility therein. 

But children, healthy children, are very active 
beings : why should they not be left tg^ themselves 
to find occupation 1 The child is ready to be 
interested in almost anything that comes to hand ! 
Why not let him follow his^ewn bent, and exercise 
his choice ^ To some the question will, appear 
ridiculous ; others, adopting the standpoint of 
Rousseau,' admit the question needs an answer. 
And the cynics, who see little advantage from our 
professional labours, who observe how every genera¬ 
tion provides a new system of Education, are ready 
enough" to .tail fls that we had, better leave young 
children at least, as in the Middle Ages, to the 
care of mothers apd nurses. The eustom has un-> 
doubtq^y groTsm up, in our modern Europe as in 

■ c 2 
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ancient 'Greece, of taking the child by the hand and 
forcing him into certain grooves of activity. "Vi^a do 
not permit him, like the bee, to gather honey where 
he will; he must submit to Teaching. The psycho¬ 
logist is right in warning us »gainst the dangers 
of crippling self-activity, of destroying originality, of 
‘imposing the dead hand on the fresh young soul;— 
still there are greater dc^ngers if we leave the child 
alone. These dangers arc obvious enough ; (1) The 
child has no power of selection. , He will drink 
poison as readily as water, when he is thirsty; he 
will imitate everything that appeals to eyes and ears. 
(2) He has no method in the pursuit of knowledge. 
He is eager, open-mouthed, willing, but gropes in 
the dark. Our function then is a twofold one •. we 
have to select Material which shall occupy our 
pupil, and we have to supervise the Method by 
which he will acquire the best material. Under 
these two heads we may group all the problems 
which lie before us in the following chapters. Let 
us embark on them, however, with some diffidence, 
admitting that our Judgment may not always be 
infallible ib respect of either of these inquiries. 
Assurance is an excellent virtue in a schoolmaster, 
and the present writer has no intention of 
renouncing his share ofthis virtue. Nevertheless, 
let us, not determine the child’s destiny in too 
absolute a fashion. For fear of possible mis¬ 
adventure let us allow a little room for our pupil’s 
individual activity. We will not for a moment 
admit the possibility of “nine and sixty ways of 
constructing ” ^ a system of Sducation, but we may 
generously concede,, the child’s ri^ht <tq, some idio¬ 
syncrasies, which may letyl him to appropriate good 
Material by relnarkable Methods,of his own. And, 

^ Rlpling, The Seven Seds. i 
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in spite of all the study which we may spehd upon 
his *urious ways, we are not yet ready to reduce 
him entirely to system and rule. So, above all, let 
us not try to over-educate. Let our boys and girls 
feel, whe^i they hav^ left the school behind, that we 
have not exliausted or bored them by the pressure 
jf our routine. 

§ 2.—The first problem, that of the .selection of 
Material, may he stated tlfus :—The child i.s .sent te 
us from its home for a number of hours per day year 
hy year, and we have to .select certain occupations 
for him which we deem most at^apted to achieve the 
educational ideal. Now the range from which these 
occupations may be chosen is immense. If a cata¬ 
logue were made of the pursuits in which English 
.school children are at this moment engaged, the li.st 
would fill a Blue book ! One boy is reading Hebrew, 
and another in a school close at hand is learning to 
make shoes : both are being taught in obedience to 
a high educational ideal! We shall find our way 
through the jo.5tling crowd of “ subjects ” ^ which 
claim our pupils’ attention by getting behind them 
all, and inquiring what are the motives which have 
led men to thrust this or that occupation upon the 
child. An analysis of these motives will lead us to 
principles, which can guid^^Tthe teacher in selection 
or rejection. • 

If we ^re desirous of attempting to classify the 
many motives which inspire adult society in finding 
occupation for the rising generation we can readily 
discern two opposing currents ; indeed, the conflict 
between them l^s already been noticed, and it will 
accompany* uk • to the end. Oh the one hand, we 
witness the intense desire «3f the adult to create the 

^ * • 

* It will be observed that we substitute the term 
" brandh ” for ‘' subject ” in this volume. 
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child after his own image. “ My son, hear the in¬ 
struction of thy father, and forsake not the l^w of 
thy mother” (Proverbs i. 8). The grown'man knows 
life ; he has tasted the tree of knowledge ; peril, life, 
fate, joy are known to him ; th%y are hidden from 
his little ones. Wateh the clergyman, the trades- 
'man, the politician, as he passionately seeks to dra'^ 
the rising generation to an interest in his own 
^.baorbing pursuit. It was so with John Colet 
when the Renaissance and the Reformation set 
modern schooling on foot, and it was so the other 
day in the House of JJommons ;— 

“No provision is made in the Educational Code for a new 
subject of instruction for children proposed by Mr. Jesse 
Collings, who is the chairman of the Committee at present 
inquiring into the merits of petroleum for lighting purposes. 
He asked Mr. Norman, one of the witnesses, whether it 
would not be possible to devote an hour or two a week to the 
teaching of children in elementary schools how to trim, 
light, and extinguish lamps ; and the answer was to .the 
enect that such an innovation would be of great advantage 
to the community .”—Daily newspaptr report, 1896.* 

Diametrically opposed p) these motives, we find 
•most powerful and pathetic pleas from the friends of 
children; from all those who, either by instinct or 
experience or scientific training, have come to recog¬ 
nise the rights of the child. Let the child alone, 
they cry ; let him be • i^bsorbed as a child in the 
natural" occupations of childhood. Let those who 
teach him first " become aa little chijdren,” before 
they venture to lead either themselves or their pupils 
into the kingdom.^ 

’ Since the above was written tPie Board of Education have 
actually issued a circular to encourage jeacjjierB to impart 
instruction in this subject. But the relation of cause and 
effect ie not so simple aa this circular would suggest. 

, It is among children only, and as c(iildren only, that you 
will find medicine for your healings and true wisdom for your 
teaching. . . . There is death in the thoughts of mbn ; the 
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Bcjtweeji these two opposing principles we may 
pladfe all the varying motives which have establiidied 
the curricula of schools, and which have guided the 
policy of teachers, from Solomon in Jerusalem down to 
Froebel ^in BlanktSiburg. Let us hear the fathers 
before the children. What ^re the deeper motives 
which ripe experience can offer 1 

The first, eailiest, most cautious, and practical is 
that which pictures childhood as a time of Equip¬ 
ment. The years spent in the nursery and the school 
are nothing in themselves—they are merely of worth 
as affording a chance for equipment. " A lad cannot 
begin too early to understand thff necessity for earning 
an honest livelihood.” Just so, “In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread.” Learn, my boy, sub¬ 
jects that are “practical,” and you may be .sure that 
your time is not wasted. Are you to be a citizen 1 
then learn Civics. Are you to enter an ofiice 1 then 
le4m Shorthand. This is the plea of Necessity, and 
it continues to govern the practice of all parents and 
teachers. The choice of necessary subjects varies, 
indeed, from age to age : one age will choose com¬ 
mercial arithmetic and another archery; but both 
are governed by the same motive—selecting, namely, 
those pursuits which the age appreciates as necessary 
for the child’s existence thgreafter. 

Society is,|iot content, however, to stand still. We 
are ambitious for our children ; they are to benefit 
by our misftrtunes ; they must be equipped, not 

world ia one wide riddle to them, darker and darker as it 
draws to a oloae i but th^ secret of it is known to the child, 
and th^Lord of h^ven and jiarth is most to be thanked in 
thait “ He Ijfisihidaen these things frqm the wise and prudent, 
and haa revealed them unto babes.”—Ruskin, Crovm. of Wild 
Olive Lecture I. John RusMn knew nothing of child-study, 
but these pages are the most eloquent plSa for this “move* 
inent "Ji which exfets in tlie English ortin any other language, 
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only for bare necessity, but for Progress, Our infant 
days were passed idly and unprolitably enough ^ our 
children, at least, shall not suffer the same mis¬ 
fortune! We only learned French; they shall add 
German. We were taught sonA scraps of^Science; 
they shall learn all the Sciences, and'the Arts as 
■well I How nobly Luther in.spired his countrymen 
to establish the Volksschule on this plea of progress. 
We have been bred, he ‘cried, in darkness and sin, 
{)ecausB we could not read God’s rWord. Let us 
save our children : let them progress in the new 
light of the Bible, an open Book for all who learn 
their letters I 

Such is the law of Equipment,^ for Necessity, 
for Progress: we cannot escape from it. It in¬ 
volves the existence, the civilisation of the human 
race; and when raised upon the high moral plane 
as an element in the training of character it can¬ 
not be ignored. But what follies has it not led'in 
its train ! The progress of each century, of each 
civilisation, requires that the weapons of the past 
shall be cast aside, and the teachers’ tools must 
follow suit;,they are found to be out-of-date even 
before they have been fairly tried I It was only 
yesterday that we found Chemistry to be necessary 
for English boys, and already it appears that Book¬ 
keeping, is more important I if, indeei^ the sorely- 
pressed infant ought not to acquire both. It was 
hard enough' for a scholar to learn his Latin and 
Greek ; but how can he progress to-day to the pinnacles 

* This demand for Equipment iarregarded as the chief argu¬ 
ment in modem democracies fcr differentfivting the Primary 
from the Secondary SchooL ■ (SeeChapter IV,'^.rl04, below.) 
It also is the chief motive which guides public authorities 
^ regulating thq, branches imposed on schools by public 
examinations. But we cannot pursue this important topic, 
otherwise than indideiftally, in this volume‘(see Chapter XI). 
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of fame without his French and German ? Probably, 
in t]fe course of centuries, the child will develop 
greater mental powers, and be better able to meet 
the demands of Progress. But at present he cannot 
keep pace^with the vfgour of the nineteenth century : 
he complains' of “ pressure,” .which is unpleasant; 
even of over pressure, which is surely, as he would 
say, past a joke. 

§ 3.—But another powerful motive is all the time^ 
at work, which checks to some extent this relentless 
law of progress. We are not all "Progressives”; 
in spite of the universal desire for Equipment, there 
abides a steadying force of conServatisin, which, in 
the sphere of Education, pleads for tlie child as the 
Inheritor of Tradition. This motive, too, finds its 
root in ancient use, and can he traced from the 
dawn of the teacher’s art. The instruction of the 
young among all great nations has been a trans¬ 
mission — of literature, of story, of song, of pious 
exercises from the days of old; kept in memory by 
many visible signs and memorials, which sometimes, 
indeed, were expressly designed for the purpose. 

" What mean ye by these stones 1’’ said»the young 
warriors of Israel or Judah as they passed by Gilgal 
on their way to Mahanaim; and the greybeards 
answered them in the word^of Joshua, and handed 
on the famous, story to a new generation. This, we 
hold, is the conserv^ative principle ; the desire of 
the adult to reproduce his name, his type, his race 
in those that follow. He will not have radical altera¬ 
tions : he resists progress : he will gladly revert, 
whenevqf he can ^et thi chance, to an old habit, to 
a threadbare garment—if worn by his ancestors ! 

From this fundamental fact in human nature we 
derive the whole idea ^ of a Liberal Curriculum as “ 
opposecbtu the bf'ead-and-butter stddieS of Technical 
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or ProfeBsional Instruction. Life is more than meat; 
tlnsre are still a few who prize the great boukfc, the 
Bible, Shakespeare, - Homer : the great buildings, 
Temples, Pyramids, Cathedrals, beyond the pro¬ 
ducts of the market-place add the m^lL Man¬ 
kind has found here, a strength, an 'inspiration, a 
consolation; the child shall also drink at this same 
fountain I 

Surely the child cannot go wrong if he sets out 
upon life’s voyage in such a spirit, following the 
Roman ideal of “ pius ,i®neas,” the Hebrew ideal 
of the wise Solomon, hearing the instruction of a 
father. ‘ 

“ Let knowledge grow from hour to hour. 

But more of reverence in us dwell.” 

To deny the force, the eternal value, of this prin¬ 
ciple, is to deny our kinship with mankind ; and to 
deny its worth as a guide to the teacher is to Send 
the child back to be suckled by the wolf. And yet, 
with what folly has this principle been perverted by 
^he learned ; as if the culture of the past, the worship 
of ancestor^, were the whole duty of the child I As 
if age in itself gave a title to veneration. As if a 
language were to be learned, a book to be studied, a 
building to be reproduijed, solely because our fore¬ 
fathers wasted their time and their talents upon 
it. The testimony of the present generation ia 
eloquent enough as a protest agaftist the follies 
of pedagogues in the past. We have reverted with 
a great bound to the ruder doctrine of Necessity. 
Latin can only now be prelerved^in the (grammar 
Schools because it js still useful (?) in'Medicine and 
in Law: the favourite pursuits of the young are 
Chemistry, Carpentery, or Cookery. Literature is 
notoriously thb mdst unsatis^ctory branch (£ study 
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in the aver Age English school. And when the leaders 
in tHla revolt against tradition still discover* Softie 
survival of haman S 3 rmpathy and reverence, they 
threaten to replace our Homer and our Shakespeare 
■with Th\ Origin of Species and The Life of - Ste¬ 
phenson, the "railway man. These be thy gods, O 
Israel 1 Happily the balance is likely soon to be 
restored, and the lesson will surely not be lost upon 
our successors. The teachef has well-nigh forfeited, 
his hold upon the curriculum of the school because 
public opinion has rejected the pedantry of narrow 
scholarship imposed on children in days gone by. 
He rtrill regain the respect of parents, and of the 
State, by recognising that this doctrine of Inherit¬ 
ance has its limits, and can only be accepted as one 
factor in the selection of Material. 

§ 4.—We must now reverse our point of view, and 
attempt to examine the problem with the eyes of 
the*child. We say "attempt” advisedly, for the 
task is difficult. In spite of all that has been said 
and written in recent years about child study and 
child psychology, it still remains true that the 
immense majority both of teachers and laymen who 
take an interest in Education rely solely upon the 
principles we have discussed above ; and they do 
not consciously admit the .pew standpoint, iu this 
part of the theory of Education. Ever since the 
days of Ratke and Comenius this plea, so far as 
Method is concerned, has been allowed, for teachers 
admitted the need of preparing the school fare a 
little so as to suit the childish palate ; but the selec¬ 
tion of,branche^ of Teaching was another matter, 
and one in svBich the child couldahave no voice. 

Locke and Rousseau are credited with having 
Started these revolutionary doctrines,'but they only ' 
ciAtne t* -the full light of day with S’roe'bel j and they 
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would ‘scarcely have gained so powerful a hold on 
mSn’s minds even now, if they had not'^ been 
reinforced by the methods of the Natural Sciences. 
Students trained on scientific method have analysed 
the life of that strange creaturS' called “ child,” and 
have shown that his -.being differs enormously from 
that of the still more complex being, the adult 
man. 

These doctrines, then,"" are modern—thought out, 
and still being thought out, by minds of the modern 
type; nevertheless, the spirit of them may be traced 
to an older source, to those primal founts of 
sympathy and affection which parent feels for child; 
we may go back to the Gospel narrative for the first 
frank expression of this new sentiment. Jesus was 
the first preacher of the rights of women; and then 
as now, where the woman stepped forward, she led 
the child by the hand. It was a scene of this kind, 
at Bethany beyond Jordan, which gave occasion to 
the supreme and final utterance, “ Whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he 
shall not pnter therein.” 

These words, and the spirit which they expressed, 
abolished at one stroke the exclusiveness of that law 
of Tradition which we have discussed above. You 
claim, then, that your ehild shall grow up into your 
image and follow your ways'! No, indeed! it 
is you that must become as a little child I The 
child has'his own “rights”; he already takes his 
place as a recognised member of the spiritual 
society; and the qualities which fit him for this rank 
are those which you also must acquire I Such is the 
contribution ,of Ohristian Ethics tS the relation 
between the adult and -the child; it has needed 
eighteen centuries before the application thereof has 
reached down "to fhe time-table of the school,'bidding 
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US modify the pursuits of the child in accordance 
with Jiis childish nature.^ . 

An ancient sage, once travelling in a distant land, beheld a 
glorious mountain, radiant in beauty and splendour. Up its 
steep sides were toiling giany earnest men and women ; the 
path was rugged, but the reward was sure, for, although mist 
and cloud often "veiled the glory o£ the summit, they knew 
their goal. Looking further down into the valley, the sage 
beheld other toilers, hard beset; they were children, helpless 
little ones, struggling blindly in their own fashion to reach 
out towards the prize, but for e\fer halting and missing the , 
track. And as they,stumbled and cried out for help, theii 
fathers from the heights above earnestly admonished them: 
“Come quickly, children, up to us, for we are near the 
summit; we stand on sure ground, and you must follow our 
footsteps.” ■ 

And the traveller, as he heard these words, was moved 
with pity, and ran*quickly down, and with strong reproach 
pleaded for the helpless little ones. “ Come down,” he cried, 
“and become as little children, if indeed you do desire to 
raise them with you to share yonder glory. Your task will 
be harder, you will reach the end more slowly, but those 
wonders are not for you alone. You must come down to 
their level ; you must set your pace to their stride ; you must 
take them by the hand; they cannot tread in your steps, or 
see with your eyes ; and they cannot and will not heed your 
admonitions.” Some heeded this counsel, and, returning, 
guided the steps of the little wanderers; others, eager and 
ambitious, still strove onwards, ever calling “ECcelsior” to 
the feeble folk behind, and were soon lost to' sight among 
the clouds. 

Such ia the general doctrine ; let us observe the 
modes in which it has been'applied in regard to the 
selection of Material. The first and crudest oloserva- 
tion about the.child is that he grows : he is not a 
fixed form, but a developing form, and, since babes 

* In later chapters we have employed the term “Appercep¬ 
tion ” (see p. 269) ip the theory of Method, bub we might 
equally \FelI ha^ie employed it here also, as is done by Lange, 
whose tnonogfaph, Apperzeption (translated by C. de Garmo 
and others : Isbisterand Co.), iaa standard work on Education 
as conceived from the standpoint of the child. See also § 6, 
p. 38, b|Jow. • • f 
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prefer milk to meat, they probably show similar 
preferences in the choice of mental diet It 
scarcely requires a psychologist to 'make such a 
discovery, and the world had not to wait for Locke 
and Eroebel to announce it; "vU thinking nations, 
(beginning with the Chinese) who havb planned 
schemes of instruction^ divide the life of the pupils 
into periods, and have made a rough attempt to suit 
the fare to the powers of digestion. But until within 
recent years no serious attempt has been made to 
record the mental growth of a human being ; and it 
will to^B another century before the investigations 
and experiments of'psychologists bear fruit in reforms 
of the curriculum. We shall seek presently to utilise 
the little that we do know on this subject when we 
come to plan a scheme of studies : meanwhile it is 
interesting to notice that the most distinguished 
advocates of this principle, the Herbartians, have 
based their schemes not upon scientific psychology, 
but upon interesting analogies. Their delightful 
theory of the Culture-Epochs is based upon the 
observation that thd human race appears to present 
stages of ^i'' 0 wth analogous to those of the individual, 
as he progresses from infancy to nge. Hence the 
Herbartian, influenced largely at the same time by 
the doctrine of Tradition, selects a series of pursuits 
in History, Literature, Science, and Fine Art such 
as engaged the attention of our ancestors at epochs 
analogous to those through which the diild passes 
at various periods of its growth. It is certai^/' 
remarkable with what success this theory is pursuit 
at Jena, where it may be studied any day in actual 
practice on the lives of small l^ronps of school 
children. 

The Herbartians, in fact, are engaged upon a huge 
experiment, similar to experiments umdortake^ in o(uf 
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Iftboratoriea^but requiring many years before a oeliable 
inductive proof can be secured. The present 'Writer 
holds that in many respects this bold theory is 
working out rightly, and that investigations and 
experiments conducted on other lines will lead to 
coucla8ion& not remote from those which are preached 
at Jena. Meanwhile it must" be strictly borne in' 
mind that the Gulture-Epoch Theory is not a state¬ 
ment of scientific fact, and th^t it can only he followed 
safely by those who study its bearings side by side' 
with their own observations of the growth of children. 
Here, as elsewhere, science will not permit c^f short¬ 
cuts to truth ; the follies of thow who set a child of 
eight to reason about Grammar and Euclid will not 
be overcome by appeals to the childhood of the race, 
but by careful and extended observation of the 
realities of children’s mental life, ‘guided by a com¬ 
petent acquaintance with psychology. 

§, 5. The Principle of Balance, or of Harmonious 
Development .—The child grows, or should grow, in 
breadth as well as in length, but it was a long time 
before any allowance was made for this need in the 
selection of Material. ' 

The recognition of this doctrine constituted in fact 
the first formal attempt in modern times to construct 
a theory of teaching. The eighteenth century, the 
” Age of Reason,” which prOcFuced a formal psychology 
of the faculties, added to that a pedagogy of the 
faculties, and, while the psychology has disappeared, 
the, .pedagogy is still with us ; for teachers seem con¬ 
tent to use doctrines which mental science has dis¬ 
corded. We have grown up with the trick of talking 
about ‘■trainijjg^he reason” and “cultivating the 
memory,” and have scarcely troubled to inquire 
whether these phrases conVey a real .truth in fact. 
“ It is lyrnuJiating to refioct that the defunct doctrine 
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of faculties, having first retarded the progress of 
psj^chology itself, should now be revived to darken 
Knowledge under the guise of psychology applied to 
Education.” These words were written twelve years 
ago, and since then the attack has been taken up by 
all who have read Herbart, and at last th6 Training 
Colleges have begun to drop the cant which has dis¬ 
figured so many thousands of Notes of Lessons. 
These errors are also being killed by ridicule, for the 
'little work called “Herbartian Psychology,” hailing 
from Aberdeen,^ is full of delightful humour, and 
compensates the student for the dull and pointless 
essays of an earlier«Aberdeen philosopher.^ 

It is necessary to come to close quarters with these 
heresies, for they still abound among us. The Faculty- 
Theory, then, is false, because it presupposes a false 
constitution of thp mental life. Mental processes can 
be observed, but nothing can be traced to warrant 
the assumption of a special power or faculty which 
acts as memory, or reason, or imagination. Hence 
we must not select a branch of study because it is 
adapted to train such faculty. Millions of children 


^ Professor Ward, in The Journal of Education, Nov. 1890. 
Readers of German should study a brief, but thorough, 
disousaion on Faculty-Training by Aokermann, Die 
Formah Bildung. Compare alao Titchener, The New 
Psychology, p. 294 (Macmillan). 

® Adams, The Heriartian Psychology (Isbister, 1897). 

* Bain, Education as a Science (International Scientific 
Series, 1870). This work has perhaps done more than any 
other writing to retard the study of Education in Great 
Britain. The eminent services rendered by the writer in his 
own field (of Psychology and Philosophy) rendered the 
situation all the more hopeless fir Pedagogy. “If this,” it 
was said, “ is the best which a great mah'c^ proddhe on the 
subject of Education, why advocate the stildy further’” 
And yet Herbert [a teacher jta well as a psychologist) had 
' published his best works on Pedagogy thirty years before 
Bain wrote his articles on the Science of Education. 
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hftVB tieen set to learn spelling lists, because,’among 
othe# grounds, this delightful employment* -v^ill 
" train the memory.” Now, the most that can "be 
said by a faculty-psychologist is that by this exer¬ 
cise the c^ild will gatn a faculty for acquiritig siriiUar 
lists of 7C07'(fa hereafter, but he will gain no general 
faculty for recollecting other matters.^ 

The theory, as we have seen, took it.g rise in 
the AufMarungs-periode, the Age of Reason, when, 
the intellect absorbed the chief attention of ps 3 'cho- 
logists, and grammar the chief interest of teachers. 
But the psychology of Pope and Addison should not 
suffice for a teacher who has rea^ Wordsworth and 
Browning. And these heretics ignore the element 
of Growth, which we have discussed above. They 
think it possible to discuss effectively the train¬ 
ing of faculty as if the mental powers were of a 
fixed shape and form, to be treated alike in all 
stages of human life.^ They limit their theory of 
the Curriculum to a dreary comparison of mental 
effects, selecting Arithmetic because it contains, 
let us say, 70 per cent, of Training in !^asoning ; 
or Literature, because it balances the "Arithmetic 
with 40 per cent, of Constructive, Imagination 
and 20 per cent, of the Faculty of Retention. 
Then Sloyd is added beca^ise it exhibits a large 
deposit of Accuracy and Attention. A still more 
serious indictment is laid in the neglect of Ethics ^ 
and Sociology as factors in the selection of Mate¬ 
rial. Bain expressly excludes Ethics, because of the 
embarrassing issues raised if this intruder were ad¬ 
mitted l^Thus an artificial Pedagogy was put together, 
based exclueiiftly on Psychology! curiously parallel 
to the artificial Economics produced at the same 

^ • 

* See Aclw(rmann,‘>as above. f , 

See Bain, Scitnct of Mdumtiun, Chap. 1. 
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period,in both the same ostrich-like attempt was 
made to plan a social science apart from Morids. 

It is not surprising, however, that these errors 
should still persist both among teachers, and in the 
mouths of many who are not tsAchers but^who take 
an interest in education. The faculty-psychology has 
become largely a matter of popular vocabulary ; its 
machinery is easy to handle ; the patter of talk 
about imagination and rSasoning is readily acquired, 
and it seems as easy to “ apply - Psychology to 
Education as in former days it was thought possible 
to apply Physiology to Medicine. In both fields of 
professional labour Ihe popular error may be left to 
cure itself, but students should seek safer ground for 
the practice of their calling. Psychology and 
Physiology are indispensable as preliminary studies, 
but systems of Medicine, or of Education, are in no 
sense “based” upon these; on the contrary, any 
sound system must stand upon data of its own, turn¬ 
ing only to these and other sources of knowledge 
as it requires their aid. 

While rejecting, however, these doctrines of 
“ Applied Psychology ” as a substitute for a system of 
Education, we cannot ignore the services which they 
rendered in their day as destructive of errors far 
more gross and misleading. Any one who takes up a 
volume of essays on Education written in the eigh¬ 
teenth century can realise how these doctrines of 
Harmonious Development, and of Faculty-Training 
were welcomed by all who had a genuine care for 
children. The dull dead pressure of Tradition, of 
the demand for Equipment, copipelled gultured 
minds to turn to the best psychology "^ait was avail¬ 
able, and if to-day we caji breathe the atmosphere 

' Compare, e.gt, Mcirshall, Erom,niicn of Jndustry, Toynbee, 
Tht Industrial Revolution, with Ricardo or Fawcett. 
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of a more enlightened psychology, we cannot' forget 
the 4ebt that students of Education owe to those 
who first insisted upon the need for these studies. 

And while, as a constructive system, their doctrines 
are .set a^de, we adftpt their standpoint as criticism 
of what had gone before, and. we still need their aid 
in fighting on behalf of child-study. We plead, 
with them, that the child is a many-sided creature, 
and that his character can Only develop to perfection 
if all his power3»have a fair chance of development. 
While we decline the mental analysis of the Material 
to which they invite us, we accept the general law 
of Balance, and we add thereto the contribution 
made by Herbart, who points to the “ many-sided in¬ 
terest ” * displayed by the child, as a leading feature in 
his plan for a Curriculum. 

We shall plead with them, that all branches pur¬ 
sued in the school should exercise the intelligence of 
thff child, and we would add, should give scope also 
to his tastes and his activities ; it is still necessary 
to denounce, as they did, the narrow contempt for 
the child displayed by those who ignore h js claim to 
mental activity, who would drill him down to the 
patience and stupidity of the ass and the ox.'* 

§ 6. The Law of Interest .—This reference to 
Herbart brings us to the threshold of those re¬ 
volutionary ideas which, ever since the time of 
Pestalozzi, ^ have been fermenting in the minds of 
educational reformers. We have already discussed 
the standpoint from which they all set it out;—the 
claim of the child to be considered as a human being 
with hjg own n^ure, his own capacities, his own 
• 

' VitUeitigi Inleveese is his jphrase. See the Herbartian 
literature everywhere. . 

® See p. 15U belojv. The proiiuelign of st upidity in 

schooht. * 
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ideaLi. ' The laws of GrowLh and of Balance which 
wh°have now discussed have, it is true, played a^art 
in this revolution, but they took their rise in earlier 
movements, and have little in common with the 
deeper social current which has swayed the minds of 
all who have come Under the influence of Pestalozzi. 
It must not be forgotten that Pestalozzi was the 
. disciple of Rousseau, and that the author of Emile 
)va3 the author also of 2/6 Contrat Sociale; that 
Leorthard und Gertrud contains quite as much 
socialism as pedagogy; and that the reformers who 
laboured at Stanz, were guided not only by a new 
appreciation of child-nature, but inspired by lofty 
social ideals. 

While we turn to these reformers, first of all to 
inquire into their new conceptions of child-nature, 
they will compel us to go further : they will present 
to us new ethical ideals for the school, new hopes for 
the redemption of society by means of education. 
But for our present purpose we shall consider simply 
the terms in which appreciation of child-nature has 
. found expvession in the writings of these reformers. 
Pestalozzi himself is not a successful exponent of 
doctrine; it is more satisfactory to take up the writ¬ 
ings of his followers, if we desire to gain a full 
impression of the revolqtion which he set on foot. 
We have a series of pedagogic terms which are the 
stock-in-trade of all these reformers, and by selecting 
the moat important of these for definition, we shall 
most rapidly get at their point of view. 

The term “Interest” as used by Herbart has 
Ijeen much misunderstood iii England. The super¬ 
ficial hearer at once caught at the pxffase : “I quite 
agree with Herbart: vre qught to make'our lessons 
interesting ; the dullness of school has become in¬ 
tolerable ; boys ahd girls will learn' all the better if 
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their teacher amuses them with anecdote, with a 
livelf' manner, or even with a joke or two.” xliiB 
kind of language ha.s been constantly heard among. 
English teachers anj time for thirty years past, but 
it amounts to nothing mure than a prote.st against 
dull stupidity, and if we seek to act upon the ad¬ 
vice without caution, we are certain to dissipate the 
attention of our pupils, and to create in ourselves 
a discursive habit which is a grave injury to th» 
success of class-teaching. Dullness is not a disease, 
but the symptom of a deeper evil; stimulants are 
not remedies ; they only postjpone the evil day. 
Such a stimulus to interest is a momentary, artificial 
affair, based upon the a,s.suniption that the occupa¬ 
tions of school are tedious; ^ the pill must be 
swallowed, let us at least add a portion of jam ! 
Sermons in themselves are a bore, but if accompanied 
by the beating of drums and the excitement of a 
crowd, they may be listened to ! 

Now Herbart’s doctrine of Interest has no concern 
with all this : on the contrary, he would abolish the 
necessity for such pleas by striking at th* source of 
the disease. When new knowledge is 'acquired by 
the pupil, feelings of pleasure are aroused, and the 
combined process or condition of mind we describe 
as a state of genuine interest. Now Herbart 
declares that it is unnecessary to indued these 
feelings vtificially, for the child possesses an 
abundance of Interests, i.e. of fields of interest, 
which he is ready to explore; and the feelings 
thereby excited will bp ad rem, arising from the 
subject*in han^ and not in any sense crossing or 
thwarting Jhe goal at which 'both he and his 

teacher are aiming.. Thereupon Herbart proceeds 

• * 

* OoiMarB article by John Dewey, frefefred to on p. 5, 
above. 
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to classify these realms of interest into two groups, 
firstly those arising from intercourse with our feind 
(.sympathetic, social, religious), secondly those 
conditioned by our experience of the world 
(empirical,, speculative, sesthetic'). These olnterests 
often blend, and the strict scheme of six directions 
of Interest, as offered by Herbart, will not withstand 
all criticism.^ But, we have here a principle, a law 
of capital importance for the selection of Material, 
as well as for the Method by which" the Material is 
to be employed. 

Other Herbartiajp writers have expounded the 
.same general principle from the standpoint of 
Apperception.^ When we speak of interest we 
are observing a subjective condition ; the state 
of mind of the pupil who is interested, and the 
various fields of Interest described by Herbart, 
indicate permanent conditions under which all 
human beings may be expected more or less to 
exhibit interest. But Apperception embraces a 
wider range. It considers also the objective element 
in the proie.ss ; the nature of the new ideas which 
are to be hpperceived: and embraces under one 
term the whole procedure by which the mind 
advances to new fields of knowledge, including in 
this" act, not only the pucely intellectual processes of 
perception, memory, association, but the di.splay of 

' Herbart ignores one distinction which may he suggested 
as having some practical value. Many interests are native 
and spontaneous ; they may he anticipated without risk of 
disappointment in the normal child : others are acquired, 
with pleasure or with pain at the start, but when once 
started, either in the realm of sympathy, speculation or 
iesthetics, they will abide (by way of eXfftpl?, see Chap. 
VIL, p. 166. Compare James’s Talks to TeUckers, p. 94 
(Loi^mans, 1897). 

^ Lange, Apperception (Part I), (IsblstEji", 1893). See also 
James, Talks to Teachers, chap. x. * 
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feeling and (.he effort of attention which share in 
prodMcing the result. * 

§ 7.—A third term taken from the vocabulary ot 
educational reforraer.s is correlation, and the ideas 
conveyed.by the tei'tn^ although especially advocated 
by Froebelians, may be readily, brought into line with 
the doctrine of apperception. For a new piece of 
knowledge is not an isolated fragment : if it were it_ 
could not be assimilated at ^11. It can only take itg 
place in the manifold structure of mental content, by 
right of kinship with what is already in possession. 

The most superficial observer of present day 
reforms will recognise the nuBiberless shapes in 
which this doctrine of correlation is exerting prac¬ 
tical influence. Art helps the Classics, Geography 
helps History; Science and Mathematics have 
become mutually dependent. Formerly, every 
teacher .sought to keep his own pursuits rigidly 
apkrt from those of his colleagues, and these walls 
of partition are often renewed: nevertheles.s they 
are as con.stantly attacked and overthrown.^ It i.s 
the same hoy who at 9 a.m. receives Grammar 
Lea,son and at 10 a.m. learns Arithmetic : all un¬ 
consciously he will .seek for .some mode of combina¬ 
tion which will enable these alien element,s to 
remain side by side in hi| consciousness ; and, by 
way of warning, it should be added, he will freely 
throw off all such portions as refuse to find fellow- 

* The teacher of botany dissects the primrose for her 
pupils, and pays little heed to the fervent disciple of Words¬ 
worth, whf> to-morrow desires these same pupils to meditate 
upon 

* " 'llrf*primrose by the river’s brim 

T A yellow primrose . 

But to the pupil, as to the jAimrose, bote^ny and literature 
-are merely nam(jB, 'and - teachers, vyiless they care for* 
children’s ways, are merely pedants. 
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ship with the rest. The boy is one, let his tutors be 
a dozen; and he finally becomes, not what tthey 
have aimed to make him, but what he has 
assimilated into a complete and correlated whole. 

All these terms deal mainly With the intellectual 
life, or at least with, processes which end in the 
acquirement of knowledge. For indeed Herbart’s 
scheme of teaching looked to the acquirement of 
knowledge as the chief instrument by which the end 
of Education {das Ziel der Erziehung) was to be 
attained. His school pupils (for Herbart was a 
faithful practitioner of the teacher’s art) gained 
worthy knowledge, ‘^vivified by emotion, based upon 
the varied interests of intercourse and experience. 
From thence sprang good desires and resolutions; 
the knowledge was applied in action and resulted in 
good-will the crown and seal of the whole operation. 
Nothing is absolutely good, said Kant, but the 
good-will ; and Herbart applies the maxim to Che 
child : he will create this one good thing, by 
directing the young mind upon the path of wisdom.^ 
But, if ,^we read Froebel and look at the child 
with his ey.es, we shall notice that Herbart had 
not expounded the whole doctrine of Peetalozzi. 
Herbart, after all, was a thinker and a philosopher, 
born and bred among B^^olarB, in whom the intel¬ 
lectual life absorbed the best energy. Froebel failed 


as a thinker, but a.s an observer of young human 
life he surpassed even his master. Hence he seems 
to supply what Herbart omits—he speaks of Self- 


Aetivitg as the one striking feature in children’s 
life. They are not only receptive of k!ffo'g;ledge, 
but incessantly aotire in expressioiv^bhey exhibit, 


not merely interests, but impulses. They acquire 


1 This is a suipmary of the HeTbartian,. View (see Rein’s 
Outline as above). 


* 
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“ character ’’ not bo much by reflection ahd by 
absorption of ideas, but by the repetition of ri^flit 
acts, leading partly to right habits, partly to new 
modes of expression and of thought; It is true that 
this activV^y is essentially connected with the intel¬ 
lectual life, and that, apart from that connection, 
no worthy character could evolve; but Froebel’s 
plea is none the less valid, and will need to be 
wepeated until the scholastifi tradition, which fetters, 
the teacher in hi» approach to the child, is utterly 
broken. 

In the eyes of our ancestors, the child’s impulses, 
no less than his interests, were “things of naught. 
They should be restrained, coerced and conquered ; 
he, must learn, and the sooner the better, to submit 
his own will to the will of his elders. 

Hence, just as the Herbartian sees a progressive 
course of development by which the fleeting objects 
of Che child’s interests may become tbe firm founda¬ 
tion of a character interested in all that is good and 
true, so we may examine his impulses and find also in 
these the seeds of the highest forms qj human 
energy. The task has scarcely yet been* attempted, 
and it is not one for which the present writer is 
fitted. It is easy to make a catalogue of the most 
prominent impulses to be ob^rved in the young : it 
is not so easy to group these into philosophic form 
with the skill displayed by Herbart in treating of 
Interest., 

The child is impelled towards food and drink, 
towards physical exercise, not only for the sake of 
existenqg, but ^m pure delight in the actions. 
It is hard t» sdy whether the needs of the physical 
life or the gratification of the senses give the earliest 
impulses to action ‘in ,an infant. ^ But we soon 
observe^impulses of another kind; th’e ego asserts 
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itself ill the desire of acquisition : and the child’s 
co'nformity to the type is shown in his co*stant 
impulse to imitation.^ In due time there succeed im¬ 
pulses of a more complex order. He seeks to break 
away from the type ; he will “"be independent and 
display self-activity'alien to the pattern set before 
his eyes. But he will also refuse to be content with 
himself; the egoism of acquisition will not suffice; 
,he feels the keener, ‘loftier joy of altruism, of- 
surrender. All this is familiar t« the Herbartian, 
but he considers it out of place in a discussion of 
the theory of Teaching, for Teaching is an affair con¬ 
cerned solely witli the acquirement of Knowledge. 
The child’s impulses, he will say, certainly merit 
direction and control, but these are the concerrwof 
Government and Guidance during the hours of 
leisure and recreation, when the child should be 
supplied with suitable occupations.^ This cannot 
satisfy the Froebelian, and surely the Froebeliah is 
right. The child is supremely an active being, and 
it must be the teacher’s care, not only to provide 
suitable ^.material for thought, but for action. 
Hence, in osir scheme of a curriculum, we shall recc^- 
nise the arts and occupations of the young, in 
Drawing, in Music, in Games, in Manual Training, 
as worthy to take rai^k side by side with those 
branches of knowledge which, since the Renais¬ 
sance, have sought to usurp the whole §eld. In so 
doing we shall be simply reverting to the older and 
more generous method of the Greeks.^ 

' The whole of thU paragraph should be compared with 
Chaps. XIV and XV. ■ 

^ BeschdftiguTigen, tee Herbart’s UmriMyier*Padag. Vnrle- 
sungen, §§ 46 and 47, or Felkin’s Translation', p. 101. Also 
Felkin’a Introduction to HeHmrt, p. 157. 

• Davidson, ^ristpth (in GreatEduoatgrs Series), p. 10 and 
elsewhere ; also Mahaffy, Old Qrtek Education, pp. 452, 53. 
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Attention should here be called to the remarkable work 
being jjndertaken by Professor Dewey (head of the Depaft- 
ment of Philosophy in the University of Chicago). After 
observing for some time the methods of F. W. Parker (a 
veteran disciple of Froebel and Pestalozzi) he determined to 
establish a^small schodS of children for experiment and 
observation, as a branch of his work in training teachers. 
The outcome so far is The EJem^Mary School Eecord,^ an 
account of the daily theory and practice of this school. It 
offers a most able exposition of what may be achieved with 
small classes of young children hy teachers who base their 
plans wholly upon child nature, under the guidance of a' 
competent psychologist. See also Chapter VI. below on the 
Curriculum for young children. 

Thus, under the various concepts of Interest, 
Apperception, Correlation, Self-Xctivity, we find 
many schools of reform working out their ideals, all 
deriving from the same source—the nature of the 
child, and all influencing, in a thousand ways, the 
current practice of the profes.sion. 

^ 8.—One final principle, part and parcel of the 
same body of thought, has been reserved to the la.st 
because it seems to crown the whole edifice, and to 
offer a solution of the discords created by doctrine.s 
which struggle with each other for the# mastery. 
The reformers, who plead for the rights of the 
child, who achieve such marvellous results by study¬ 
ing the play of his interests and activities, are the 
first to admit that this plea alone will only lead to 
disaster. The joy of the young man in his youth 
ends, not i® perfection of character, but in—vanity ; 
and the happy butterfly child, ready for every 
interest and every occupation, will always remain a 
child unless some brid^p can be found between the 
demando of adu^society and the child’s own claims. 
Many-sided* inTerest is, in the chMd, a merit; in the 
man it means dissipation of his powers; overflowing 
activity in the ghiM prpmises muph; in the man it 
* University of Chicago Press, 1900. 
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means' wanton destruction. The grown man is 
li!nited—his experience and environment hav^ esta¬ 
blished a circle of ideas and range of habits; and 
,so it should be : he must surrender, must forgo 
much, must bow on every hand to limitations, if he 
is to achieve aught of worth. 

But we are no more content with those who urge 
the value of traditional culture as the chief element 
in education. He who '^knows or cares for nothing 
except the past is already grafted on a trunk that is 
decayed. “ Let the dead bury their dead, but come 
thou and follow Me,” is the final reply to those who 
seek to satisfy a new generation -with the culture of 
the old. 

Where shall the reconcilement be found ? We 
turn back forthwith on our first steps : we acknow¬ 
ledged the final supremacy of the ethical ideal: 
before and after all our inquiries we admit the claim 
of character; of the supreme need of every human 
being to achieve the highest possible ideal ; not an 
abstract ideal created by a thinker, but the ideal 
life for the 'child as he lives and moves in the world 
wherein he is born ; subject to his parents, con¬ 
trolled by his society, impelled to labour by the need 
for bread, impelled to pity and benevolence by the 
needs of his fellows, i"ipelled to reverence and to 
worship by the discovery of his own unworthiness 
and by the still greater discovery (if that be 
granted to him) of the grandeur and awfulness of 
the Supreme; invite’d to thought and reflection by 
the ever-widening range of knowledge; stirred to 
emotion by the constant environment of Jaeauty; 
compelled to action by the ever-pflse^t sense of 
duty. f 

Such a being, jcreated, wq may yell admit, after 
the image of the Eternal, might achieve muCh (nay, 
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might achievu all !) if he were not limited by two 
relentless forces which declare him to be finite-^ 
Time and Space are his masters. They thwart him 
at every turn ; they refuse to let his culture, or his 
progress, or his self-development, his interest or his 
impulses, expand : they bind him down to one set of 
tastes, to one calling, to one home. In short, they 
compel him towards a narrowing circle of pursuits 
which will make him at onoe happy in himself and 
useful to his fellcpvB, just because they cut him off 
from the limitless range which lies beyond him. 

Such, in popular language, seems to be the inten¬ 
tion of Herbart in expounding* the principle of 
Concentration. And he is surely supported by all 
the great teachers of mankind, as well as by the 
example of the greatest and best. “I am deter¬ 
mined,” said St. Paul, “to know nothing, hut Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.” And he who said this 
wa^'not a Galilean fisherman, but a scholar and a 
gentleman 1 He followed, indeed, the teaching of 
his Master, who bade His followers to sell all if they 
'would win the pearl of great price. ^ 

After such an example, it is scarcely ijecessary to 
turn to men of lower aims. But if an English 
example be desired, Shakespeare will serve us ; he 
wrote good plays and was content with that achieve¬ 
ment. If We are, in this sense, narrow, we are at 
least taking our stand with all the great thinkers 
and workers of the human family. 

We advocate the doctrine of Concentration, 
therefore, as a practical, an essential contribution to 
the theory of the curricdlum. It strikes directly at 
the mischief .ortCted by those i|yho plead for Har¬ 
monious Development, for Many-sided Interest, for 
spontaneous Self-Activity to the neglect of sterner 
limitations. It Varns us of the feril of including 
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every 'novel pursuit in our scheme of study. A 
ytfung man who has “done” a little Latin^, and 
Greek, who can read French and German, who 
knows his Algebra and Euclid, has worked in the 
Laboratory and at the bench, who can ^paint and 
draw and sing, who, \yith all these accomplishments, 
is straightforward in speech and courteous in 
manner, may yet be useless for the common task of 
I adult life. Nay, the very multitude of his interests 
may wreck his career. He will e^pt his dinners at 
the Bar, but will be tempted to journalism : then 
politics will attract his energies and he will contest 
an election, but he' is too good a man to be lost in 
the House of Commons. He becomes, what indeed 
he has been trained to be, a gentleman-at-large, and 
he is the victim of an age wliich offers too many 
gifts to the lising generation.^ 

The principle of Concentration requires a centre 
round which the pursuits of school should" be 
grouped. If the practical teacher is to avail hini- 
himself of the principle, he has to discover some 
leading topic round which the various groups of 
pursuits may centre; and he need not despair 
of success even though he witnesses many ex¬ 
cesses committed by other teachers in the search 
for a centre to the cir(j)e. Thus F. W. Parker, of 
Chicago, has tried to reduce the problem to geo¬ 
metrical form, and adorns the cover of his well- 
known work. Talks on Pedayoyics, with a mystic 
circle whose centre is “The Child.” True, the 
pupil is the subject of education about which our 
thoughts are centred, butThe Child ” is not a 
subject of class-teaiphirig. ,, 

And the issue of Parker’s Theory is finally to 
make Geography the centre. Horbart, who was the 
^ Compare Zangwill, tV^zt/iouf Prejudice, GhapP I. 
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first to put these principles on a scientific* basis, 
rises Jo a far higher plane. With him, os with all 
teachers imbued with the spirit of the Renaissance, 

the proper study of mankind is man.” He would 
have us choose, for each period of study, some great 
theme of human story ' and gather about this other 
branches of school instruction, geography, composi¬ 
tion, history, ikc. The old classical curriculum of 
exclusive Latin and Greek was often based, uncon- 
.sciously, on the ^ame principle; the pupil found 
the benefit of having his mind continually directed 
and re-directed for years together towards the same 
group of great men and great peo^es. 

The later Herbartians have gone far beyond their 
master, and have often exposed themselves to ridi¬ 
cule by fantastic modes of associating branches of 
study which have no real connection. Correlation 
and concentration are not to be ingeniously con¬ 
trived by the teacher for his own ends : they can 
only be appreciated at the pupil’s estimate. The 
latter will gladly welcome the bond which unites his 
various occupations, if he finds them to be^aturally 
associated. And experience .shows that these bonds 
can more readily be maintained with younger chil¬ 
dren than with older.^ Most of the valuable experi¬ 
ments so far achieved in edjpcation have been with 
young children, and the results are decisive enough 
to enable us to speak confidently of the advantages of a 
scheme of study for them which centres round one theme. 
But there i.s no experience at present to warrant us 
in attempting to create any real association between 
all the various gryups of school pursuits in the later 

* See the famous passage (Felkin’s Htrharl's Science of 
Ed^icalion, p. 90) on his treatirTeiit of the Odyssey. 

“ And in the eai;JieF setotions of a new study rather than 
the lat«» sections (see Chapters VIII to XI, jMssim). 
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yecirs of school life. The utmost that we can do is 
to be prepared for such associations whenever x they 
are presented—to put our Mathematics, for ex¬ 
ample, on a basis of Physical Science, our Arts of 
Expression into relationship -with the Humanities, 
and our Arts of'. Representation into relationship 
both with the Humanities and with Nature 
Knowledge. 

By so doing we are "not only answering to the 
natural desire of the rational mind, but we are pre¬ 
paring the way for a more complete scheme of 
Concentration in days to come. At present we can 
only find a satisfactory scheme, a true centre of our 
circle, in the case of young children, previous to the 
days when groups of study begin to be shaped apart 
in their mind.s. In course of time the scientific 
study of Education may lead our successors to 
further discovery along the same path ;—we must 
only venture so far as the light of to-day (vill 
serve us. 

But, however limited our skill and knowledge at 
present Ojay be, we may take one feature of this 
principle of, Concentration as a sure guide for all 
periods of school life. The child is from first to last 
a hurrum being ; his supreme interests are in his kind, 
in his race and its destiny, in his family, their 
joys and woes :—feeling, conduct, struggle, are terms 
which express the final and constant topioi| which 
occupy the human mind in childhood and youth, as 
well as in later years. Hence we remain at one with 
all great teachers in making the Humanities ^ the 
central branch of the curriculum. In one Bhaj>e or 
another these will pccupy our pupiro attention first 
of all ; this is the Joseph to which all the brethren 
have to bow ; Nature and Art will only serve 
‘ See § 7 in following chapter. ' 
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our purpose sp far as they find their source of interest 
in th| motives and actions of mankind. If some 
artists and men of science demur to take this lowly 
attitude, we can meet their antagonism with a defence 
from men of science nnd from artists greater than 
they. For the greatest of these are also on the side 
of the humanists ! 

Professor Dewey, of Chicago, to whom reference 
has been made above, adds another argument in fa¬ 
vour of concentration :—“ There are many dissipating ' 
centrij'uffal influences tending to prevent the child 
from gaining a solid concentrated set of ideas dur¬ 
ing the short school day. Hence anything of a 
centripetal nature, strengthening the flow of the 
mental life toward.s a main centre, is to be 
welcomed.” 

Finally, it is worth while to quote at length an 
account of the Greek ideal of Concentration a.s 
deseribed in felicitous language by the late Thomas 
Davidson.^ 

“By making the work.s of the great poets of the Greek 
people the material of tlieir edueation, the <!\thenians 
attained a variety of ohjects difficult of attainment hy any 
other one means. The fact is, the ancient poetry of Greece, 
with its finished form, its heroic tales and characters, its 
accounts of peoples far removed in time and space, its manli¬ 
ness and pathos, its directness fmd simplicit}’, its piety and 
wisdom, its respect for law and order, combined with its 
admiration for personal initiative and y orth, furnished in 
the hand of ^ careful and genial teacher a material for a 
complete education such as could not well he matched even 
in our own day. What instruction in ethics, politics, social 
life, and manly hearing could not find a fitting vehicle in the 
Homeric poems, not to Speak of the geography, the literary 
criticism, and the hi^ory which the compi ehensi on of them 
involved? W_hat^".plendid ideals of manhood and woman- 


* Aristotle and Ancient Educational Ideals (Great Educator 
Series), jjp, 72-76 (W. Heiii6mann, 1900).’ • 


K 
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hood did they hold up for his admiration and imitation I 
From Hesiod he would learn all that he needed to know 
about his gods and their relation to him and his people. 
From the elegiae poets he would derive a fund of politieal 
and Bouial wisdom, and an impetus to patriotism, which 
would go far to make him a good nmn and a good citizen. 
From the iambic poets he would team to ettpress with 
energy his indignation, a^ meanness, feebleness, wrong, and 
tyranny, while from the lyric poets he would leam the 
language suitable to every genial feeling and impulse of the 
I human heart. And in reciting or singing all these, how 
, would his power of terse, idiomatic expression, his sense of 
poetic beauty and his ear for rhythm and music be developed I 
With what a treasure of examples of ev'fery virtue and vice, 
and with what a fund of ^igrammatic expression, would his 
memory be furnished ! How familiar he would be with the 
character and ideals a! his nation, how deeply in sympathy 
with them ! 

“And all this was possible even before the introduction 
of letters. With this event a new era in education 
begins. The boy now not only learns and declaims his 
Homer, and sings his Simonides or Sappho, he learns also 
to write down their verses from dictation, and so at cnee to 
read and write. This, indeed, was the way in which these 
(to us) fundamental arts were acquired. As soon as the Jboy 
could trace with his fingers in sand, or scratch with a stylus 
on wax, the forms of the letters, and combine them into 
syllables and words, he began to write poetry from his 
master’s dictation. The writing lesson of to-day was the 
.reading, r^itation, or singing-lesson of to-morrow. Every 
boy m^e his own reading-book, and, if he found it illegible 
and stumbled in reading, he had only himself to blame. The 
Greeks, and especiafly the Athenians, laid the greatest stress 
upon reading well, reciting well, and singing well, and the 
youth who could not do a^l the three was looked upon as 
uncultured. Nor could he hide his want of culture, since 
young men were continually called upon, both at home and 
at more or less public gatherings, to perform their part*'in the 
social entertainment.’" 

§ 9.—We have thus committed ourselves to a 
series of doctrines or prinoi|ples with which we may 
challenge the right branch st^dy'' or pur¬ 

suit to a place in our time table. And every pursuit 
for which we invite the attention of our class must 
answer the challenge, not only of ofle of these prin- 
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ciples, hut of all. The time of youth is too jfrecious 
to spent in pursuits which will merely cover 6ne 
aim; he must, during these years, be equipped 
for the necessities of life and for progress ; and he 
should fqjlow the fbotsteps of his forefathers, im¬ 
bibing what is best of their cylture and traditions ; 
his school pursuits are to be so selected as to meet 
these needs. But at the same time, these same , 
pursuits must be so chosen "in sequence and gradqa-^ 
tion, as to be adapted to his growth from year to 
year, and to offer variety and scope to meet the 
manifold powers of his expanding nature. Further, 
they must not be selected on S basis of artificial 
theory, but they are to be indicated by the interest 
and impulses which the pupil himself manifests as 
we study his nature; to be brought, so far as may 
be, each into close relation with the rest ; and 
finally they are all to be checked, controlled, and 
ideSilised by the one supreme aim of Education, 
which strives amid all opposition to give unity 
and singleness of aim to the character of the 
pupil, and to the selection of his pursuits at 
school. 

.^5 10.—We have designedly omitted one principle 
derived from the nature of the child, because it 
should find more appropriatf scope for treatment in 
another part of the theory of Education, which (see 
p. 17, above) lies outside this volume. The child is 
a social being ; he seeks after his kind ; he learns 
more in association with them than in solitude. 
While, however, this feature of school life plays an 
important part in^the choice of Recreations, and in 
the organisation of corporate life, at does not greatly 
affect the selection of Material. It plays, however, 
an important part in Method, see, e.gr., pp. 319, 321, 
4-02. The due' recognition of tte child’s social 

• E 2 
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inatincfs may yet prove to be one of the central 
problems in educational reform, for it bring^ the 
.school into clo.se contact with the deeper socialistic 
problems which, to many, .seem to hang like a vague, 
anxious .shadow on the cominjg years of the new 
century. . , 



• CHAPTER III 

THE NATUKE OF THE PURSUITS SELECTED FOR CLASS 
TEACHING • 

Two things fill the mind with ever new and increasing 
admiration and awe, the oftener and more steadily we reflect 
upon them : the starry heavens above and the moral law 
within. — Kant. 

^ie Geschichte ist die Lehrerin der Menschlieit, und wenn 
sie es nicht wird, so tragen die Jugendlehrer der Geschichte 
die Schuld.— Herbart. 


Therefore am I still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods, ^ 

And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth : of all the mighty woild 
Of eye and ear. 

—Wordsworth, Tintem Abbey. 

Geometry is a physical scieiicf. — Clifford, Common Sense 
of the Exact Sciences j p. 47 (Kegan Paul and Co., International 
Scientific Series). 

Suhreiben ist ein Miasbrauch der Sprache : still fur sieh 
lesen ein trauriges Surrogat der Rede.— Goethe, Dichtumj 
und Wahrtit, Book 10. 

The iHtmediaie taSk set before a boy, in all the processes 
of classical education, is to ascertain esiactly the equivalence 
of the languages. . . But the normal function of language is 
not to represent anotlmr language, but to express and com- 
munieate facts.—The late Henry Sidowick, in Essays on a 
Liberal 'Educalion (Macmillan, 1868, now out of print). 
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Style in pninting is the same as style in writing, a power 
over materials, whether words or colours, by which con¬ 
ceptions or sentiments are conveyed.—SiB Joshua Rey)9olds, 
Diacouraes, p. 19. 

Wherever art is practised foi' its o'.-m sake, and the delight 
of the workman is in what he does and produces, ihstead of in 
what he interprets or exhibits,—there art has an influence of 
the most fatal kind on brain and heart, and it issues, if long 
pursued, in the destruction both of intellectual power and 
moral principle; whereas art, devoted humbly and self- 
>forgetfully to the clear statement and record of the facts of 
the universe, is always helpful and bereficent to mankind, 
full of comfort, strength, and salvation.— Buskin :-Lecture 
at South Kensington Museum (in The Two Paths, p. 14). 

§. 1.—Many discussions, about Education as 
about other problems, would be shortened, if the 
disputants would first define their terms. And, in 
the treatment of a science which is still in its 
infancy, it is especially necessary to take these 
preliminary steps. Indeed, if Education is at^all 
worthy to be ranked as a scientific pursuit, the 
first task of those who take it in hand must 
be to systematise its technical terms.^ Hence 
then we need not regard it as a superfluous task 
to spend a chapter upon questions which are too 
often taken for granted. The lecturer on the 
teaching of Geography, or the teaching of Lan¬ 
guage, assumes that he and his hearers are at 
one as to the scope and meaning of “ Geography ” 
and “ Language,” but the opposite is not seldom the 
case. 

It will be observed that this inquiry takes us 
away, for the time being, frr>m Class Teaching. We 
shall conduct the inquiry, as far as possiblcj apart 
from ulterior considerations as to aims dr methods ; 

the child and the school are put out of sight, and we 

* 

■ I. “1 I 

^ See Preface, above. “ 
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inquire as to the nature d( these pursuits id them- 
selv^. Many writers on Education offer such a 
classification,^ but their schemes are usually planned ^ 
on a subjective basis, invented for the special 
purpose qf supportii% other portions of their theory. 
The effort hure proposed is, to treat the inquiry 
objectively and, if the following scheme seems to 
fail in this feature, it will at any rate serve to show 
the importance of the stanflpoint adopted, whatever 
may be the difficulties encountered. The equipment 
for such an inquiry is philosophic rather than 
pedagogic. We are to watch men and women, and 
children too, absorbed in all nlhfmer of pursuits, 
and we are to arrange these pursuits in groups 
appropriate to the nature of each, as they come 
before us. 

§ 2.—Our first observation is a distinction between 
pursuits which involve effort and those which are 
uiWertaken by way of reaction from effort. The 
first we call Work, the second Recreation or Play. 

It may certainly be objected that what is play to 
one man is work to another, but the oljjection is 
not serious. Employments which for most people 
demand strain and effort are clearly distinguished 
in practice from those which mainly serve the 
purpose of recuperation \jith a view to further 
effort. Recreation implies the relaxation of those 
powers .which have been strained during the hours 
of work. The body has been confined ; it is now 
at ease and can exercise freely; the mind has been 
at attention: it can now roam freely; the will 

* See^ especially |W. T. Harris, Tht Nmsuity for Five 
Geordinated JFroupa of Studies in tie Srhooh (Education 
Review of New lorkj April, 1896). Dr. Harris’s views are 
especially important because* of Ms great influence upon 
Amerioan teacher|; his views underlie the famous Report * 
of the Qommittee of Fifteen. * 
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has under control; spontaneous action is now 

permitted. ^ ^ 

In the strict sense of the term, Class Teaching can 
hardly be said to take account of Recreation; 
nevertheless we have in Great Britain twQ types of 
school in which Ganiefi are definitely employed as a 
means for achieving the educational end. In the 
Kindergarten they are correlated with song and 
story ; in the Public Scliools they are administered 
with as much attention as is bestowed on Latin and 
Greek. But it must be admitted that when 
recreation is thus controlled and directed, it loses 
somewhat of that element of spontaneity and idle 
rest, which at bottom distinguishes play from work. 
Much divergence of opinion is expressed as to 
the pupil’s need for periods of such absolute 
recreation: some would be inclined to say that 
the hours of sleep are sufficient for the purpose; 
and that a healthy boy or girl demands odfcu- 
pation the whole day through. Others will dis¬ 
trust our distinction between Play and Work, 
as being applicable rather to adults than to chil¬ 
dren ; they will maintain that all labour should 
be so congenial as to be pursued with spontaneous 
zeal. 

Such opinions contain much that is true, but 
they are only half-truths. We must adhere to our 
line of division between Work and Play, but we can 

* The chief difficulty in classification will arise when we 
have to group exercises such as Gymnastics which are often 
intendeato serve the purpose of urecreation, but which make 
a serious strain upon the pupil’s attention. 8uch eccercises 
contain some of the elements of recreation, hutcpot all. The 
recent investigations by German psychologists on the question 
of over-pressure show qviite emphatically that the Tumstunde 
(Gymnastic lesson) (n the Gennap schbolde^s not serve the 
purpose of recreation. *' 
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define our terms more fully in order tcf meet 
critic^m half-way. 

WorA strains mainly the mental life : hence Play 
strikes the balance by recuperating the physical life. 
Nevertheless all worif calls upon the physical powers, 
and some school pursuits giyp real play to bodily 
powers. Work may, and should be, carried on under 
happy conditions and should be enjoyed by the 
worker, but it deals witH serious and difficult 
problems, and hence makes a call upon the worker’s 
powers which in time exhaust him. Play and rest 
then step in, not as a happy change from a 
distasteful task, but merely as & necessary relaxa¬ 
tion. 

§ 3.—Leaving recreative pursuits on one side for 
the moment, we may group the more serious pursuits 
of school as, firstly, those which aim at the attain¬ 
ment of knowledge, and secondly, the various Arts, 
whbse end is to acquire skill. The first appeal 
mainly to the sensory, receptive, intellectual 
elements of mind, the second to the motor, active, 
volitional elements. This distribution is ujifficiently 
familiar ; the scholar and the artist, the theorist and 
the practitioner, present on every hand two 
contrasted types bearing their marks of origin in 
every feature. It is true t,hat knowledge and skill 
are closely related and are mutually dependent; 
he who learns must put out his learning to use, if 
only to become more learned ; and the arts can 
only progress so far as .they keep in touch with the 
advance of knowledge. But the closeness of these 
relations does jqo^ prevent us from recognising the 
sharp seveijance between the tivo. Many school 
pursuits at once take rank ,on one side or the other. 
Among branches of knowledge we include most of 
the studies whicfi hav'e £lied the sctooT time table in 
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moderti times, since the days of the Benaissance ; 
Literature, History, Mathematics, and in recent 
days the Natural Sciences. The cultivation of skill 
in arts' has failed to claim such ample recognition : 
we must go back to the days* of Greece to find a 
curriculum which offejred a fair balance between the 
attainment of knowledge and the acquirement of 
skill. Music and the arts of representation found a 
^recognition in the liberal education of a Greek boy 
to which there is no parallel in latgr times.^ 

We have omitted one important group of pursuits; 
those that we class under the name of Language. 
The traditions of the schoolroom would require us to 
register Languages, at least the study of alien 
tongues, under the head of Knowledge, for these 
have been at all times closely connected with the 
Humanities, with the Histoiy and Literature of the 
people who speak the tongues. And, from the 
standpoint of Method, it must be conceded tix> ttiat 
there is a science of Language (Grammar, Philology, 
Phonetics) which can only be attained by intel¬ 
lectual processes. But, on the other hand, if we 
inquire what is the exact nature of Language in 
itself, what is its purpose and function in human 
affairs, wa have to admit that it is eventually |in 
art, ranking as a useful ^art for the common purjOTse 
of intercourse, and also as ope of the noblest of the 
fine arts. The aim of Language is not to arrive at 
new ideas, at new truths relating to man or nature, 

' The term “ art” is adopted here—after much hesitation 
—to include useful as well as hue arts (see Chap. XI, p. 245, 
below). Many who use the term will object; thus, “A work, ■ 
or performance, which can be proved to serve n^y utilitarian, 
non-ssstbetic object, must not be considered as a genuine 
work of art.’.'—Yjro Him [The Origim qf Art, p. 19, Mao- 
miUan, 1900). . , ‘ , 

See above, pp. 42 and 49. , 
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but to create new forms for expressing ideas, "to put 
thoug)it and feeding into speech, precisely as the 
painter puts thought and feeling upon canvas.^ We 
must concede that Grammar and Phonetics are 
bodies of. science, ffut they are only subordinate 
means for the acquirement of the arts of speech, and 
the controversy at present agitating the Teachers of 
Modern Languages as to method ^ are largely due to 
the refusal to recognise Language as a partner^ 
with Music and, Drawing among the Arts; its 
traditional alliance with the sciences must be 
abandoned before an appropriate method of acquire¬ 
ment can be evolved. ' 

The end of instruction in a science is to attain 
new knowledge ; concepts are formulated ; laws are 
discovered, and these are applied to further observa¬ 
tions and experiences; with this achievement the 
student is content. But the end, the aim of an art 
is quite otherwise. It has nothing to do with.laws 
or principles ; it may indeed develop rules, and it 
may either obey or reject rules when made. 

A story told by Ruskin aljout Tennyson illusti^eB finely 
the difference between the poet and the scholar. An 
intimate friend set himself to find out all the rules of Tenny¬ 
son’s versification, and collected together, from his verses, 
an immense number of laws and examples. “Look here,” 
said he, “what wonderful law/i you observe.” “It’s all 
true,” said the poet, “ I do observe them, but I never knew 
it I” (From a lecture by John Ruskin.) At a lower range 
M. Jourdait) in the French play may be cited. He had 
practised all his life the humble art of talking prose, and 
“never knew it! ” 

As a matter of classification then we place 
Langu^e, both of the mother-tongue and of foreign 

e' o 

* Herbart’s”Att. Padayogik, II, 4, should be read in this 
wnnection (or in Felkin’s translation. The Science of Educa¬ 
tion, pp. 150, 151 ; 8u^n Sonnenschein, 1892). 
fiee Chap. XV., below. ^ 
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tongues, among the Arts, and we recognise, among 
the functions of tne school, the duty of traini^ig the 
pupil to express himself in the arts of speech and 
writing, if not with the taste and power of an artist, 
at any rate with a moderate el^uipment suitable to 
the demands of his spcial environment. If for the 
achievement of this purpose the pupil requires the 
aid of Grammar or of other sciences, we must supply 
this aid, recognising here as elsewhere the mutual 
dependence of science and art. . The Content of 
Literature must therefore be studied, as knowledge, 
but the Form of Literature, as art (Art of Language). 

§ 4.—Another inode of grouping these pursuits is 
suggested when we inquire, as to the objects upon 
which the scholar and the artist are engaged. What 
are the realms of thought out of which the one 
procures his knowledge, and the other the materials of 
his art ? We answer that the artist and the scholar 
turn to the same sources—sometimes to the lifd of 
mankind, sometimes to the natural world. This 
distinction (which we accepted from Herbart in the 
last chaifter) between Interests arising from human 
intercourse,* and Interests arising from experience ^ 
of the natural world, holds true not only for the 
child, but for all human beings. The Humanities, 
which, if we agree with Pope, are “ the proper study 
of mankind,” cannot be confused with the Natural 
Sciences, although both are pursued with a view to 
the attainment of knowledge. We may visit 
Stonehenge either to learn something of the early 
history of our race or to learn something of the 
secrets of Geology, but no one is, likely to mistake 
the historian for the geologist. The tvfp may work 
with the same materials, and in thSir ultimate 
researches they are confronted with the same awful 
* Umgang. - Erfahrmig. - 
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problems as to the origin of existence, but their 
tools |md their methods stand wide apart; for the 
humanist must often be guided by sympathy with 
his fellows, and by knowledge of human nature, 
while the man of sci*nce follows solely the result of 
observation and experiment. 

Geography is the one branch of knowledge which 
may perhaps be claimed both by the Humanities and 
by the Natural Sciences; and its importance at the 
present moment in Education makes it necessary to* 
assign it a place. As commonly pursued, and as defined 
by German teachers who have been the pioneers in the 
higher teaching of Geography, ifa is in reality two 
sciences. As Physiography, treating of the globe and 
the effects of human civilisation on the aspect of the 
globe, it is clearly a Natural Science,^ and should 
find proper treatment in the school as a part of a 
complete scheme of practical science instruction (see 
Appendix, p. 4 2 5, below). But if Geography be treated 
as a description of man’s fortunes on the globe, of his 
cities and his markets, of his travels and acquisi¬ 
tions, then Geography, whether we call it IJ^torical, 
Political, or Commercial, is a part of the Humanities, 
and should be taught in close connection with other 
humane studies ; for it will in this case need to be 
apperceived by the pupil as a part of his own 
experience, and utilised by'him as an art and a 
habit when he travels, or when he reads and hears 
of the doifigs of his fellow-men ^ on the face of the 
globe. 


* Compare Schedule II., Course D, Code of Elementary 
Edue.atiffi,for 1899. , 

^ This dua^ aspect of Geography has apparently led to a 
most interesting out misleading Theor^ of Coneentration (eee 
p. 46, above), expounded by Francis Parker in his Talka on 
Pedagogics (Chicagy, 1897). Parker’s writings are little known 
in Great Britain, and the/ have been made the subject of 
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§ 6#—A further subdivision of the field of Know¬ 
ledge is made when we bear in mind that some 
brQ.nches of study are abstracted or derived from 
others. They are, in a special sense, the product 
of intellectual activity, devised by man as instru¬ 
ments for investigation ; tools by which, he continues 
his researches into the mysteries of the natural world, 
and the still deeper mysteries of human existence. 
The readiest example cf such a science is Mathe- 
'matics, dealing with the phenomena of number and 
space, as these display themselves to the observation 
of mankind. 

All bodies of knswledge lead up to spheres of more 
advanced thought, which are abstracted from and 
depend upon the more simple and concrete material 
from which they spring; and the arts also are made 
the subject of reflection, which is expressed in a 
theory of the art. Thus music is acquired, but 
the musician, in modern days at least, cannot "go 
far without some intellectual appreciation of the 
theory of musical structure. 

The cardinal fact for the teacher to bear in mind 
■ is tliat an abstract body of knowledge can only be 
rightly acquired, can only be of service, so far as 
it is "abstracted, and felt by the pupil to be abstracted, 
from concrete material. The teachers of Mathema¬ 
tics Are now beginning to admit the validity of this 
relationship. It has been recognised, first of all, in 

ridicule at times. He appears, like Froebel, to be unable 
always to give clear expression to his thoughts, but he and 
his friends of the Chicago Institute are exerting a quite 
exceptional influence in Atneri^. Much that he says is 
expressed in extreme language, but his practical achievements 
among children merit careful attention. 

Geography, with Pdrkpr, becomes a kind of Sentre for the 
whole curriculum, but he uses the term “Geography” to 
embrace many matters outside the ecope of the term as 
commonly einpUyed. 
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the UniTersiti^, where the Mathematician is encour¬ 
aged to be also a student of Physics; and a reform 
whiclf is sanctioned in the University to-day will Toe 
pressed upon the schools to-morrow. Indeed, some 
of the schools have anticipated the Universities, for 
Froebelians have long seen the wisdom of teaching 
the first abstractions in Number and Space by corre¬ 
lation with purauits in which concrete sense-impres¬ 
sions are presented (compare* Appendix I.). 

It might be fairly objected that such, abstract' 
bodies of knowledge should not be grouped apart, 
but should be grouped under those more concrete 
pursuits from which they are abstracted. But this 
is impracticable, for, while this intimacy of origin 
should never be ignored, we cannot rightly cripple 
the activity of the mind by binding it down at every 
point to sense-impressions. These abstract bodies of 
knowledge have come of age ; they have evolved their 
own method and modes of exposition ; the mind, when 
fitted for the -study, delights to explore and conceive 
these new forms of thought. 

It may be granted that geometry and gran^ar are 
not found among the empirical interests of trie young 
child ; but it is the function of teaching to encourage 
the development of new fields of interest, and an 
older boy or girl will displi^ abundant interest (of 
the kind called by Herbart*’‘speculative”) in these 
abstract studies, especially if they have not been 
forced upofi him before the mind is fitted for such 
exercise. 

§ 6. The Arts} — This distinction between the 

’ No ftttempt is nfkde in this volume to give an adequate 
list of references to authorities, but th? writer’s indebt^ness 
to Reynolds’s Discourses is apparent, espeoially in Chapters 
XIV and XV below :,and to Ruskin equally so ; especially 
The Two Paths and The Etigle’s Nest. • • 
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natural world and world of human intercourse is 
equally suggestive when we come to analyse the 
arts. For while all the arts are employed equally 
to represent all sorts of ideas, we recognise a close 
association between the Humanities and the symbolic 
Arts of Language and Music; and an equally close 
association between the visible world of Nature and 
the arts of representation which express themselves 
in the concrete material of wood and stone and 
'colour. 

All the arts alike give expression to the mind 
and heart of man, but the “Natural” Arts are 
directly interpretative only of Nature, and it is only 
through images of the external world that the painter 
can reveal his inner thoughts and feelings. It is in 
speech, in music, in the drama, that the artist is 
directly expressing his inner mind, using symbols 
whose sole function is to achieve that end. The 
sculptor can indeed create in marble a gladiator 
at the point of death, and his work will convey 
some tragic meaning even to an idle globe-trotter 
who knows nothing of the story; but the symbols 
of .speech (see § 10 below), by which the poet makes 
us see the arena, and the Roman holiday, bring us 
fully and at once into touch with the poet’s soul. 

There are other qualities of artistic pursuits which 
need to be borne in mind. 

An art may be pursued as a fine art, for the ends 
of liberal culture, or as a mechanical art, for the 
ends of production or commercial gain. The school 
has no direct concern with commercial gain; but it 
is ethically justified in encoiiraging the acquirement 
of such arts as are necessary for Equipment.'-' Such 
are the arts of language, Reading, Writing, Com¬ 
position, the arts of gctod bel^viour, the art of 
drawing with the pencil.' These are n^essary 
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merely for Equipment; but the teacher who aims 
'at, libenJ education will seek to cultivate these 
humftle arts as fine arts also, associating them with 
worthy content, drawn from the, best sources in 
human story and ii» the natural world; It is by 
correlatiin, by keeping ever in view the central 
aims of life, that the teacher, like the artist, is 
able to raise these pursuits above the base level of 
mechanical drudgery. Net, indeed, without me¬ 
chanical labour j not without the pain and toil* 
which ' every workman, be he drudge or artist, 
must endure; but with the sense of power and 
hope which can create art in tl* cottage as well 
as in the palace. As was said by George Herbert— 

A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy cause 
Makes that, and the action, fine. 

<]ulture is not the monopoly of those who write 
Greek verses : it consists, finally, in the power of 
turning the common pursuits of life into fine arts, 
by conducting these in the liberal temper Jjsiparted 
by Education. 

Art, again, is creative. He who studies the art of 
literature must not only contemplate the works of 
others and interpret these : he must himself produce : 
he must write his own composition as best he can. 
It is remarkable that, while no one proposes to train 
children to’ write English poetry,^ the art of writing 
verse in Latin and Greek is still pursued ; apparently 
because the teachera of Classics still feel that inter¬ 
pretation and contemplation of Classical literature 
cannor be thoroughly undertaken unless the student 
tries to imilate the models. But| if this is true of 
one group of literacy models, it is true of another j 
But see p. 77, below. 

F 
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and as soon aa the examiners in English recognise 
English Literature as an art, they will expect our 
students of poetry to show at least soma evidence of 
artistic study. They may not venture to require 
exercises in Verse, but they ipfiy surely exact evi¬ 
dence of power in interpretation, by requiring the 
student to recite the original with some power of 
expression (compare Chaps. XIV and XV). 

But, whatever examiners may require, young 
people will not be hindered from artistic expression, 
if they are environed by artistic forms, and are per¬ 
mitted to expand under the influence of nature and 
society. The following scrap was given to the 
present writer by a little girl of seven, whom he met 
by chance at a friend’s house one day : the child 
was not a prig, but she said that she liked reading 
poetry, and ohe wrote her own poetry, thus :— 

THE MOON 

The silver Moon 
The silver Moon 
Like a lamp in the sky. 

I wonder what she is up there 
' The shineing gas on high 

She looks as if she had got a face 
With eyes that upward look 
And here am I in the world below 
sitting to read a book. 

I 

This pretty bit of verse is not an exceptional per¬ 
formance, as witness Specimem of Work from an 
Elementary School, produced by the little boys and 
girls at Hackney in Mr. Sargant’s school.^ So far 
as drawing and painting are concerned, all good 

* Longmans, 1894. It is a lithowaphed work, of which 
only a hundred copies were produced, but it .•nay be seen in 
the Teachers’ Guild Library and elsewhere. [Mr. Sargant is 
now Commissioner of Education in the Transvaal and Orange - 
Biver Colonies ) >• 
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Kindergartens give opportunity to the child for ex¬ 
pressing his inner mind, and the conclusion is irresist- 
ible-*-the child craves for action, for self-expression ; 
he is willing to copy, to reproduce, to imitate in reci¬ 
tation, to sing the nqfes of others, but he is also ready 
to sing his own song, to make his own picture, to tell 
his own story. Let him have the chance ! 

§ 7.—We are now prepared to take hold of all 
the employments upon whiuh pupils are engaged at 
school, and group these according to their nature 
by so doing we shall at the same time anticipate 
many questions relating to “ Educational Values.” ^ 

This phrase has gained a certain fBothold in books on 
Education, and the reader will perceive that we are solving 
in our own way the problem of the value of the various 
school pursuits. We do not approach the problem directly, for 
it seems idle to discuss in the abstract the “ value ” of Latin 
or Aiithmetic ; such discussions would bring us back to the 
discarded arguments of faculty-psychology—worth no more 
to the teacher than the conventional discussion of commercial 
valTies in the old text books of Political Economy. We 
approach the inquiry by a hank movement, and shall find 
ourselves provided with an answer to the question of Edu¬ 
cational Values, without explicitly weighing out a per¬ 
centage of worth to any particular branch of stiKiy. We 
are also preparing the way for an answer to questions as to 
Method, which we discuss in the last section of this book. 
An agreement as to the nature of the Material which has to 
be handled in Class Teaching clears up many doubtful points 
as to the Method on which we shall undertake this handling. 

a 

Group I. The Humanities,^ i.e., all those bodies of 
knowledge lyhich deal with the life of man in the 

’ The valuable paper by James Ward under this title has 
already been referred to. 

“ It would be interesting to trace the revived use of this 
term during the last twelve years ; to include not only the 
Humanittea as studieft in the old Universities, but the Modern 
Humanism on^hich Professor Jebb disiibursed recently. The 
present writer hit upon the teym, while in Germany, as an 
wpropriate equivalent jor the Herbartiau phrase, Oesinnungs 
Unt^rrir.ht. • ' • • 
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present or the past, including past history, and the 
literature in which the mind and thoughts of men 
have been expressed. Much of the chQd’s education 
in this 8phere*is gained, now as in earlier days, apart 
from the school. The earliest fecord of such instruc¬ 
tion is found in the 0t)iect-le8son given to Israelitish 
children by their parents at the River Jordan.^ The 
school can only serve as a supplementary aid to the 
ianultitude of impression's from family life, from 'the 
Church or Chapel, from reading and from social in¬ 
tercourse, which turn the “ sensational ” infant into a 
human being. The Humanities, like all other studies, 
must begin ‘‘ at home.” While the great stories, 
which rank as “ classics,” will always claim a 
prominent place, it is too easy to forget that homely 
and familiar environment often provides the theatre 
for a great event. “'A Window in Thrums” is a 
great tragedy, although princes and captains play 
no part in it. The youngest children are obviohsly 
unfit for ‘'classical” story, but at all ages the same 
truth needs to be borne in mind. 

The'^'ordinary Time Table of a school makes four 
branches out of this Group :— 

(1) Lepons in the Bible, which is at once History 

and Literature. 

(2) History, firstly, 6f one’s own country, secondly, 

of foreign or ancient peoples. 

(3) Literature, mainly poetry, but also prose. 

(4) Geography, so far as it deals with Man in the 

world (seep. 61, above). 

The Bible lesson is expressly intended as a sup¬ 
plement to the m6re personal and priyjate influenw 
of the Church and the home; for the public school 

' , 1 Joshua iv. 6 (see above, p. 25 ). i 
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pf the present day, being composed irf pupil# of im- 
mat\^ development and of all variety of domestic 
upbringing, cannot venture to deal with the hidden 
life of the child; and where it ventures so to intrude, 
it pays the penalty. Hence this portion of the Time 
Table cannot easily be incorporated with the rest of 
the teaching of the Humanities. The Herbartians at 
Jena make a bold effort to achieve complete con¬ 
centration by teaching profane and sacred history oni 
parallel lines of Culture-Epochs,^ but if we desired to 
imitate them in this effort we should fail. 

Tbe Scriptures, as taught in an English institution 
for public education, ought to be limited to giving 
the pupil a proper acquaintance with the main 
thread of the story of the Old and New Testaments. 

This is not the place to discuss the difficulty felt by 
teachers here and there owing to the conflict of creeds. The 
matter is important, but in moat schools it solves itself with- 
ouk hypocrisy, and without controversy with those who 
control the school. The proper discussion of this topic 
belongs rather to a treatise on “The Control of Education ” 
(see p. 9, above). 

History, as taught in schools, is a very^modern 
pursuit; our forefathers never studied it apart from 
Literature. Sir Roger de Coverley had read the 
plays of Shakespeare from John to Henry VIII., 
and he had a better grasp?of the story, than the 
boy who “ gets up ” the period in a Fifth Standard 
“ Historical Reader.” 

To the scholar. History is a great science, 
( Wiasenachaft) : to the boy or girl, it cannot be the 
same, for their minds cannot grasp the abstractions 
of thought on politics and social affairs. Hence it 
seems better to drop the terms History and 

-Literature altogether, andp substitute the one term 

« 

^ See Rein, (hetlines Pedagog^^ p.* 118, and the 
Sohuljatbe for the eight years. 
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“ Humanities.” We must select, out of the great 
drama of human affairs, those periods, events, stfiries, 
for study, which in themselves are worthy, and which 
are most appropriate to the pupa’s stage of growth : 
we must enable him .to apprehend, these by means 
of our own words, of material drawn from men’s 
speech and writing (which is literature), from 
' pictures and other modes of sense-impression, and 
'from dramatic representation. 

It is true that the subject-matter of Literature 
does not always deal with History, and certainly 
it is not limited t.o the History contained in the 
common text books. And the lover of literature 
will be inclined to say that we shall be shutting out 
the poetry of nature, and limiting our school studies 
to the ballad and the war-song. But this is by no 
means the intention. Literature is, in the largest 
sense, the expression of human life ; and the 
Humanities must be taken to include the whole 
circle of human interests of which the pupil is 
capablSiy We have given a place to Nature Know¬ 
ledge among the pursuits of school, and we readily 
recognise that such pursuits humanise the pupil, 
and may lead him to a literature in which such 

culture finds expression— 

(? 

"well pleased to recognise. 

In nature and the language of the sense. 

The anchor of my purest thoughts. . r. 

Wordsworth’s appreciation of Nature was sub¬ 
jective ; it changed even in him with the change 
of years; ^ and these sentiments so overpowered his 
mind that he refused to appreciate the objective 
attitude of the student of science.® IJ is possible, 

^ “ Not as in the hours of thoughtless youth, 

Fornatiird then to mu . . ' 


2 “ The Poet’s Epitaph. 
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however, to sit at the f^t of Wordsworth and at 
the »aine time to delight in the analytic processes of 
Botany and Biology ; it is possible to dissect without 
murder. ^ 

§ 8.—Group II. The Natural Sciences. — The 
Sciences commonly pursued* in English schools 
under this head are Chemistry and Physics, with 
the addition of much misceHaneous instruction under 
the name of Object Lessons, or Elementary Science. 
But it is well understood that these particular 
sciences have not been chosen after a careful review 
of the whole needs of the situation, after a complete 
survey of principles such as we nave discussed in 
the last chapter : on the contrary, they have been 
chosen almost wholly in response to the demand 
for Equipment (see p. 23, above); and this demand 
has been pressed in season and out of season, in 
sp^te of the protests of eminent men of science. 

The recent inquiries conducted by the London School 
Board and by the Technical Board of the London County 
Council gave ample evidence on this point. One ^ofessor 
after another declared that Chemistry was of little service 
before a boy reached the age of 15 or 16. And yet thousands 
of English boys are being taught Chemistry, with Physics, 
at an earlier age, as if these two sciences were Siamese twins 
which could nut be successfully pursued except when com¬ 
bined in one time-table. 

V 

In planning a curriculum we shall therefore 
hold ourselves free to include in this group the 
whole realm of natural sciences, as presented to us 
in sense experience. “The earth and they that 
dwell therein” is our ^ield of study, and nothing 
less thg/n this appears before the eyes of the growing 
child. Biology* offers the three- realms of Fossil 
life (Pal»ontology, Mineralogy, Geology), Vege¬ 
table life (Botajiy)* awj , Animal life (^oology); and 
each oT these divisions can be studied from the 
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standpoint of distribution,* structure, and function. 
Thereupon follow the sciences which,.deal i,with 
ijMatter—Physiography, Physics, Chemistry ; and 
finally ftny and all of these may be treated in 
relationship to the life of IVfan:—whereupon we 
proceed to Geography, 

Here is an embarrassing field for Material: but 
the principles of the last chapter will serve us when 
•we come to the task of selection. 

It will be observed that we have omitted a few 
branches of study which are pursued here and there 
in schools under the name of Science. Agriculture 
and Engineering are sometimes placed in the 
curriculum of a Secondary School, and associated 
with Chemistry and Physics. But they certainly do 
not belong to the group of Natural Sciences; it is 
misleading to describe these pursuits by the name of 
Science. They are practical Arts, and should be. 
taught and acquired as such ; it is true that, like all- 
other Arts, they seek the aid of various Sciences, 
and tl^y produce their own theories and systems, 
•which may fairly be called “ science ” if desired. But 
to class these professional studies along with the 
Natural Sciences is to produce confusion. 

§ 9.—Group III. Abstract Sciences .—We group 
under this head a (large variety of studies, 
because they have a common relationship to the 
mind of man—they are the products of his thought. 
He applies this same process of thought, abstraction, 
to all phenomena, both of human life and of the 
external world: hence i^e series of Abstract 
Sciences is co-extensive with the i range of H^rderly 
experience. f 

Many of these sciences have no place in Uie 
school, for thqycan only be q.pprdhended by the adult 
^ Bee below, Chaps. XIV, XV. and p. 57, above. 
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mind. Logic, Psychology, Ethics, Theology, and, 
abov%all, Philosophy, which seeks to oombine all 
abstract thinking into the highest forms of speculation 
—these maybe dismissed from view. We shall also 
venture to dismiss a Wmber of social sciences, such 
as Civics and Economics. These are still advocated 
by many administrators, aiM books are written on 
such subjeots for school use. But they are forced 
on the pupil’s mind in defiance of psychology. An . 
abstract science can only be apperceived by the aid 
of concrete experiences ; apart from such experience 
the science becomes a mere juggling with terms. 
Let the terms be what you will—capital and labour, 
or bribery and corruption—if the learner has no basis 
of e3g)erience or of analogous apperceiving concept 
to rely upon, he is deluding himself with idle 
words. This plea has at last been accepted in 
the study of the Natural Sciences, and the same 
■^inciple should surely be applied in our approach to 
the Abstract Sciences; from whatever Group they 
may be abstracted, the value to the learnej^ must 
depwnd upon the source whence they are derived. 

There remains, therefore, ^ that series of studies 
which we group under the head of Mathematics, 
commencing with the simplest abstractions of Pure 
Mathematics, dealing with# Number, Space, and 
Quantity, and including finally an ever-extending 
range of studies concerning Value, Motion, Force, 
Heat, Light, Sound, dec., which, so far as they are 
developed in connection with Number, Space, and 
Quantity, are classed as Abstract Sciences, and named 
Applieci Mathematics. 

Such is ^he ^logical place of Mathematics in 
i^ation to the Natural Spiences; and in relation 
Also to those teqhnlcal ^^jareei* alxive referred to—r 
Snginedring, Manufacture, dec. Mathematics, if 
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is to be of use as equipment for such pursuits, 
must be strictly taught as the outcome of Natural 
Science ; ^ aniji the source of the abstract science 
must be continually admitted., But the merchant 
will here raise a protest. Mathematics, or at least 
Arithmetic, is a useful ar|,, and he will request us to 
alter our classification, and see to it that the pupil 
, learns the habit of calculating with precision and 
»speed. We will admit the force of his plea, and 
agree that there is an art of Mathematics : it 
consists in correct practice of rules relating to 
number and spa^e; but we desire in the school 
to cultivate this skill with intelligence, and shall 
not be content with mere mechanical facility. 
Hence, this plea will not induce us to alter our ■clas¬ 
sification, for Mathematics in itself is a scientific 
pursuit ; but we shall take the hint in good part, 
and remind the teacher that he must pay qlue 
regard to the equipment of his pupil; in school^ 
where the children are likely to require this rapid 
facility^, in figures, they should make progress in 
these arts of calculation before they leave the school.^ 
Grammar .—We have left the abstract science of 
Grammar to the last, because it presents a special 
difficulty. It is certainly a science, and in grouping 
must be studied by the methods of observation 
proper to all sciences, but it is derived from the 
arts of language ; and language is not a-fixed form, 
but it develops—it has been subject to growth and 
change. In spite of the printing press, our forms of 
speech still refuse to be fixed to one pattern. This 
difficulty, peculiar to the nature Of the Science of 
Language, makes it difficult for young people to 

* Cp. Clifford, quo^d at the head'of this chapter. 

® See pp. 103 and 212, below. 
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pursue the study as a science with any success, 
beyond the simplest elements of analysis. 

Further, the object of the study of Grammar is 
evidently to assist tli^ pupil in attaining the arts* of 
language ; hence, from the teacher’s point of view, 
Grammar does not claim to be "classed independently 
as an abstract science, but it may take its place in 
our next group as a study ^bsi diary to the Arts of 
Language. It is true that grammarians will con¬ 
tinue to proclaim the special value of Grammar, 
more particularly of Latin Grammar, as a mental 
gymnastic ; but, as we have alr^dy broken away 
from the theories and shibboleths which gather 
round that term, we need hot fight the battle 
again. 

The fact that the grammar of the mother tongue 
offers in itself so limited a field for teaching led to its 
beijig entirely ignored in the Grammar and Public 
Tbchools, until, about thirty years ago, two distin¬ 
guished teachers, Thring at Uppingham, and Abbott 
at the City of London, saw the importance of cover¬ 
ing this field, although it be so small, with the 
utmost care. Since their day it has come to be 
widely admitted that parsing and analysis, practised 
with examples from the mother tongue, are a useful 
preparation for the arts of® foreign tongues there¬ 
after. This plan supports our proposal to group 
the science of Grammar in subordination to the Arts 
of Expression (§ 10). 

Side by side, however, with this attention to 


elementary Grammar, the pleas of specialists in 
Englislk Philology* have forced their way, and have 
gained a hftld upon schools largely because of the 
syllabus adopted for the London University Matricu¬ 
lation. Grammar here i« Philology*: the fluctuating 
nature of speech gives the opportunity for developing 
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a Science of Language, quite apart from the Art; 
a science, too, which is abstracted, iu>t froiq the 
field of observation open to the pupl, but from 
documents, few of which cdme within his range of 
vision. But we cannot give a separate place to the 
science of Historibal, Grammar or Philology as an 
independent branch of study in schools. Within 
strict limits it may find a place in the teaching of 
.Literature to higher Forms, when Chaucer and 
Spenser are being read, but on the whole we are in 
agreement with the common verdict of teachers in 
delaying the study until the University period. 

§ 10.—Group rV^. The Arts of Symholic or Con¬ 
ventional Expression} —The Art of Language is now, 
as ever, the supreme art—supreme, that is to say, 
among grown men ; at once the most universal and 
the most exalted means of communicating ideas. 
It must, however, not be forgotten that it has not 
the same hold upon the young child. If wello 
taught in the Kindergarten, he will express himself 
more readily in chalk and colours than in speecL 

Henbe two important features of a good curricu¬ 
lum. (1) In the early years, right up to the time 

If space permitted, it might be of advantage to inquire 
further mto the nature and innuence of the arte of speech as a 
Bcbcol pursuit. To Carlyle,'writing in the fifties, this seeqied 
to be the one business of the schoolmaster— vide Lattexf^y 
Pamphlets (People’s Edition), pp. 150-155. These pa^es 
are very true to facts as regards the history df Educating, 
but Carlyle does not explain ho\B it has come to pass that the 
Art of Speech (the Black Art, as he calls it) has usurped 
so large a place in the school since the Medieeval era. One 
reasf^n, surely, is the diffusion ofTetters by means of printing, 
and, during tbe nineteenth century aghin, the acotleration 
of this difiusion by mechanical inventions. The whole topic 
needs Vuller investigation than is possible in this volume. 
And Carlyle’s interpretation 6f the history of language study 
cannot be left out of account, although me did write more 
than thirty volumes in defence of his Gospel of Sileffoe. y.' 
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of puberty, abundant ^portunity must be given for 
expression in the arts df representation (Group V.). 
Mental progress depends upon expression, and if the 
modes of expression natural to the ohild be refused, 
the mind will not grow. (2) The traditional' cur¬ 
riculum is right in giving, as the pupil advances in 
years, a large place to the Art of Lan^age, for 
without this art the adult is fettered, as much as is 
the child when deprived of clay, pencil, or chalk.. 

It will be our task in later chapters to discuss' 
the problem as to how the arts of language are 
acquired. It is only necessary here to emphasise 
the characteristic features of thesn arts. 

(a) Art, as we have seen, is action. He only has 
acquired a language who utters it; he must speak 
in it or write in it; he must put it to use. If he 
can only talk about the language, mentioning various 
rules, which others practise; if he can only recite its 
.^rnmnaar and its syntax, and sketch a few halting 
examples in illustration of these rules—he is 
nothing. Language must submit itself to the same 
laws as apply to all other arts. ^ 

The study of the history of Classical Teaching shows how 
needful it is to regain the artistic standpoint with reference 
to foreign speech. The subject needs extended treatment, 
which would be out of place here. The reader may refer to 
Parker’s Essay in Essays on beha^ of a Liberal Education (out 
of print; Macmillan, 1868); to D’Arcy Thompson’s most 
picturesque Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster^; to Paulsen, 
Oeschichte des gdehrten Unterrichts; to Hale, The Art of 
Reading Latin (Ginn &.Co., 1880); Hamerton, The Intellectual 
iq/feXI^uguians). Current methods in schools and Uni¬ 
versities of acquiring a dead language are to be traced not 
to the best and brightest ^riuds of education and culture, 
but to the period ordecline which followed the Renaissance. 

A note Dw Mr. W. H. D. Rouse {Journal of Education, 
Deoember, 1901), on “'Verse-Writing ” (in English os well as 
foreign limguages) by schoolboys, is also worth attention, 
be oomp«ed with the exampl^in § 6 above. 
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(6) Art for Art’s sake ” is a motto which should 
be banished from the school. The traditions of all 
worthy tes.chers point the same moral—that ulever- 
ness and skill ^ in the Forms of Art degrade the 
worker'- unless his mind and ^eart are filled with 
worthy “ Content ’’ associated with those “ Forms.” 
The teacher of French who has no higher motive for 
teaching dihan to enable his pupils to patter French 
talk ha.s no business to be teaching them at all. If 
there is anything worthy of study in the literature 
and life of the French people : if, by learning this 
speech, the pupil can gain some real culture and be 
the better man because he has become something of 
a Frenchman—tfien he may safely learn French. 
But if not, he may as well learn the language of 
Fiji. If we desire honestly to preserve an ideal of 
liberal education, aiming at character and culture, 
we are bound to challenge every art and science 
which appears on the Time Table, and to demand, pot 
only whether they enable the pupil to earn mone}^ 
but rather whether they will help him to live a 
worthy^ life. And the answer as to the value of 
language-study, and as to the comparative value of 
this or that language, must depend in part upon the 
Worth to the human race of the people whose 
language and life are to be placed before the pupil. 

Music and the Drams stand on a different footing 
from Language, for while language is at the same. 
time both a useful and a fine art, they only minister 
to pleasure, and can only be cultivated in the schpol, 
either as a means of recreation, or of refinement. 
Singing and acting are natural to young children ; 
they delight 4^ express themselves - in these ^rts as 
much as by drawing and painting ; i^nd no one, 

1 “It was but the tahgible^ign of -what other faculties the 
man had in che.silsat state.”—Carlyle, as above, p. 167. 
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until the 18th century, would have dreamt of cjpnying 
the claim of music among the branches of a liberal 
education. An influence which exerts such magical 
power over all bodies of men in every age cannot fail 
to sway the corporate life of school (see Chaps. YIII 
and XV as to lessons in Music). 

The drama plays a very small part in modern 
school life. It survives in the Greek and Latin 
plays performed in a few schools, and it has been re¬ 
vived in the imitative Games (which should properly, 
be called “Plays”) of the Kindergarten. The study 
of Shakespeare as pursued in our schools serves at 
least one purpose—it enables the pupil to realise 
what might be done if he were permitted to express 
in act and speech the drama which he “ gets up ” 
for an examiner. We have classified the drama with 
Ijanguage, because it is so largely a matter of speech : 
but, as acting, it may more properly be transferred 
to,the next group, because it aims at natural repre- 
fentation. 

§ 11.—Group V. The Arts of Representation (or 
Natural Expression ).—The frequent referenc'which 
has been made in previous paragraphs to these arts 
makes it unnecessary to describe them further. We em¬ 
ploy the term “ Representation ” as contrasted with 
“ Symbolic Expression.” The symbols employed in 
Language and Music do in* a sense represent the 
ideas of the artist; hut these symbols are conventional, 
they have no likeness to the original, which they 
portray. 

Many artists would quarrel with this distinction, 
and no doubt our classification in this chapter is 
biassed by our peint of view. We ape considering 
especially tfee minds of children, and for them at 
any rate art is realistic f they are little able to 
appreciate the abstract pleasure of cestbetic form and 
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colouis apart from relations of design and purpoaa 
The picture, the statue, mean little to them apart 
from their sympathy with the characters.,/ Efen if 
they display, as-is common enough, a vague pleasure 
in charming surroundings, ihe*.r own expression in 
art forms can only be- exhibited in concrete work. 

By way of example:—a beautiful wall-paper 
means much to an adult artist; he possesses a multi¬ 
tude of experiences in form and colour, which enable 
him to enjoy the conventional design, quite apart 
from any concrete setting: even so, an artist in 
words will delight in a passage from Shelley or Keats 
simply on seathetic grounds, content that to him 
at least “a thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” But 
with the child this is not so. Let him be surrounded 
by all means with beautiful environment, so that 
his senses may unconsciously form habits of right 
selection and appreciation ; but if you desire to make 
him an active partner in artistic production, he mu a,t 
find interest and motive for the work additional to 
the cesthetic interest. Just as his poem must be 
about\ hero whom he loves, or a scene which he has 
frequented, so his design will be created from a 
flower which he himself has gathered j his picture 
will be a sketch of a castle whose story has caught' 
his iipaginatiun. Hence we maintain that at school 
the arts of drawing an! painting, of modelling and 
carving, must refuse to be symbolic; they must be 
literally and visibly representative. ‘ 

Another group of Arts might be supposed to have 
a place here, but jve relegate them to Recreations, 
for they partake essentially of the nature of Play 
(see below, p. 83). These are sometime^ called 
Manual Training Arts (Carpentery, Cooiery, Needle-’ 
work, &c.). They have cfertainly at times very close 
relations to the Arts of Retresent^Uw*. for ,^1 snob 
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practical production should be conducted in good 
taste^ and should be »sthetically suggestive, but in 
their own nature they lie quite apart. The child who 
bakes a loaf, or makes a garden gate, produces these 
things by way of imitating his elders, and aims, as 
they do, at practical utility.^ Jle is not, in the first 
instance, concerned, as in the Arts of Representa¬ 
tion, with standards of taste, or with fidelity to an 
original copy. 

§ 12.—Group VI. Physical Recreations and Exer¬ 
cises .—We include Physical Exercises among the 
branches of School Teaching, because they are(Chap. I. 
§ 5) means employed by the teacHfer to achieve the 
educational aim. It is true that some of these pur¬ 
suits are not undertaken as formal “lessons,” but 
much may be done under the name of “ teaching ” 
which lies outside the traditional system of lesson¬ 
giving from a teacher’s desk. 

. They may all be described as “ physical,” in so far 
as they make special demands upon the physical 
powers; but they are not all to the same extent 
recreative. The essential idea in recreation is to 
enable the mind to recover its full power, and from 
this standpoint change of air and of employment are 
only one among several means ; food and sleep are 
the most essential factors iq, the re-creation of" the 
body. And these recreative pursuits are sometimes a 
hindrance to recovery if they repeat the strain of 
attention and effort which is demanded by the ordin¬ 
ary school lesson. There are no means of education 
which are employed so variously, and there are the 
most extreme diffefences of opinion as to the value 
of these vaijous forms of exercise and recreations, 
W e may avoid such controversies, and content 

* Called by Raakin ArU^tff Ccmtruxjtvm •{sKts, e.g.. The 
Slagle's Ifest, p,,47). 
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ounef^ with a olassifioation of the moat important, 
according to their nature. 

(а) Simpl« Physical Activity. —Gambol,' rompj' play 
(in the prdinafy playground aense of the term), sport 
(in the old sense of the term). Even the moat 
neglectful school refeo^ises the necessity for relaxa¬ 
tion of this kind. Its characteristic feature is the 
spontaTieous activity of the child, in walking or run¬ 
ning, or throwing a ball. It shows itself in its 
purest form in babyhood, and abides through Use 
life of young children; but, as the child gets older, - 
he combines it with some of the forms of exercise 
mentioned below. For his mind is not satisfied with 
mere physical motion : the boy and girl want to 
achieve something, at the same time that they exer¬ 
cise the body. 

(б) Imitative Eocerdses .—The term “Play” ought, 
etymologically, to be confined to this kind of recrea¬ 
tion. Delight in imitation is manifested at a very 
early age, not merely in the modes of instinctive 
reflex imitation, copying, but as conscious pleasure in 
deliberately imitating the actions and ways of others.^ 
The Drama is the final outcome of this form of recrea¬ 
tion ■) its value in teachi&g is recognised by FroebeUans 
in the “ Kindergarten-Spiele,” invented by Froebel. 
This term has been carelessly translated “ Games ” 
by English teachers, but the correct rendering is 
“Plays.” 

Such play has always been a natural, spon¬ 
taneous means of recreation to the young.’* “We 

have piped unto you, and ye have not danced," 

« 

^ It is scarcely necessary to refer to' the abundant litera¬ 
ture of the last twenty years dealing with the. History md 
Anthropology of ChildK&’s Games. Alw see Cfiapi. XiV, Xv; 

> Chapters D. and IH id Maha£fv;s Old Greek Sdueatim 
are very Enurgsstivb on the whde subjest of this paregraph, 
(Kegan PaC 1881). • :: : 
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comj^GUBed the Jewisb bairns to their > ocmlrades; 
and they were not the first children irho played at 
weddings and funerals. The art commences in the 
nursery : it may and should be continued all thtough 
life, since, indeed, “ All the world’s a stage.” 

Imitative Arts of' Construction ,—We must assign 
to this section a group bf pursuifs which have oome 
to a position of great importance in recent years, 
viz. : Manual Training E?cBrcises, including Car¬ 
pentry, Cookery, Bookbinding, Housewifery (where 
taught practically), and all other pursuits which 
employ the child in making something in %mitation 
of the pursuits if the adult. • 

This classification needs, perhaps, some defence, 
for the leaders of the Manual Training movement 
will scarcely consent to have Sloyd or Cookery 
placed, in what they will consider an inferior posi¬ 
tion, among Recreative pursuits. Once more, there¬ 
of**. we must reverb to our method of definition : 
What are these pursuits in themselves, as related 
to the child who engages in them 1 They are, 
essentially, adult occupations, undertaken as means 
of maintenance, for food, shelter, clothing, and the 
like, under economic pressure.^ Now, since the 
school child lies outside the realm of economic 
pressure, he cannot realise these motives, and 
he therefore undertakes such pursuits by way 
of imitation, gladly following patterns which his 
eld«^ set ‘him. It is true that the motives of 
tesMil&ers and managers who impose these pursuits 
are very different. Some are devotees of the faculty- 
psychology, and ^lieve 'that the use of the chisel 
and the’knife—es^cially the knife, Naas pattern— 
conveys special mental powers, developing toe reason 
Bind the memory, cultivating habits of accuracy, and 

'■'l ■ - ' • B * '• 
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so forth, for which no other recipe of equal potency 
can be procured. Others, belonging to the practical 
school of Manual Trainers, pooh-pooh the theoiy of 
Sloyd, and frankly base their advocacy upon economic 
pressure. These pursuits are useful and practical to 
many adults : they hre necessary’to men and women, 
therefore boys and girls should make a start at 
them in good time. 

It will be seen that these two arguments are 
merely applications of principles discussed in the 
previous chapter (pp. 23 and 33), and by themselves 
they would not warrant us in giving Manual Train¬ 
ing a place in the curriculum. If such arguments 
are to be admitted, we shall presently be required 
to find a place in our time table fur all intelligent 
adult pursuits. 

The question, however, stands on a different foot¬ 
ing, if we accept the classification here offered. We 
find, as a matter of experience with children, tbcjt 
they do take a keen interest in the doings of their 
elders, so far as these come within their range. The 
clergyman’s children play at preaching in the parson¬ 
age nursery: the carpenter’s boy (and girl too) soon 
learn to use bench tools : all children like to play at 
keeping shop; and, if it were not for the hopeless 
exclusiveness of moden^ notions, every child, in “ good 
society ” as well as among the poor, would learn, by 
imitation, the duties of domestic service, after the 
despised fashion of the Middle Ages. 

The Renaissance no doubt brought many blessings to 
Europe, but it did one grave harm to the life of children— 
it took them away from service,’ it made books and study the 
main object of the parents’ ambition, a'nd in course of time 
it has taught children to regard the arts of ^ervice and of 
production os menial and degrading, although in themselves 
they are congenial to child-nature, luring near to the child 
life of activity ajid ’observation, a • 

Nor, when we classify these pursuits as imitative Exercises, 
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need we bo charged with degrading them to the level ef 
mechanical or vulgar pursuits. No art is vulgar in itself : 
its qtfality depends (as we have seen above, p. 65) upon the 
spirit with which it is undertaken. 

Housewifery learnt under George Herbert’s text 
will become a fine art! We assume, of course, that 
these practical occupations are 'closely associated with 
a complete scheme of liberal Education, with Arts 
of Representation, with the Humanities, with the 
Natural Sciences. The workshop of a school will 
surely exhibit better taste than the workshop of a 
speculative builder. 

We will not divorce Manual Tanining from ’Fine 
Art, for we have learnt somewhat from William 
Morris as well as from Herr Salomon of Naas; we 
will give full scope to the imitative activities of our 
children, but we will suggest to them, by the sur¬ 
roundings of home and of school, as well as by 
c^j^ct example, that the objects produced may be at 
once useful and graceful : graceful because conceived 
in sympathy with what is noble both in Content and 
Form; useful because good artistic work, whether in 
wood or paper or clay, can be utilised, and should be 
used, for the adornment and service both of school 
and of home. 

By way of example ;—The strict Sloydist requires 
his pupil, among the series ot models, to produce a 
wooden spoon. Now in England there is little use 
for such an'article, except once a year in the Senate 
House at Cambridge; and, although plenty of chil¬ 
dren will be happy enough to work at spoon-making 
as a relief from sums or ‘Spelling, it would surely be 
better fbr them to be engaged in producing something 
which has artistic value, and which has real connec¬ 
tion with their life., An attist might be content to 
carve tlje spoon dfter HI’ had made* it,’ but even a 
carved spoon would not help the child much further. 
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Bat let ua suppose that he is studying the Tudor 
period in History, and that he sees Knnethiiig of 
Tudqr architecture and fumtture, getting to be r^ly 
interested in the life of those days: might he not 
then with advantage be encouraged to imitate, in 
cardboard or wood, sotoe examples of Tudor work— 
a box of Queen Elizabeth’s time, or a model of the 
good ship Moae ; or he is studying Physics, and hq 
' makes in glass and wood, the apparatus required fo|: 
measuring and weighing; or he is studying primitivie^ 
ilfan,^ and constructs a frame for winding woi^ 
similar to the eaijiest rude machine employed by our ^ 
ancestors. 

, Such things are already being done here and there 
^in schools ; and similar “ works ” could be produced 
fin every school, however poorly equipped with room 
and apparatus. Good art is not dependent up^p 
great resources, but upon right motive, and sou^ 
taste. The art of children should be simple, and 
should be content with limited results ; but it should 
be liberal in spirit, and realistic in the selection of 
its exercises. Every school should have its work¬ 
shop, but the " works ” there produced should bear 
marks of. artistic handicraft, for the child may now 
be an artist, even if hereafter he can only call him¬ 
self an artisan. ‘ 

Other modes of Manual Training should be 
treated on similar principles. The garden is perhaps 
as important an adjunct to the school as the woi^- 
shop, and as a factor in Equipment, a boy’s skill in 
gardening tools should “ pay ” quite as well as skill 
in workshop tools. But this skill'^should be acquired 
in correlation with other pursuits, and^ chiefly with 

• Westward So A Chap. XVI* 

’ On the plans of Professor Dewey’s school at Chicago, sat': 
The School and Society, p. 36, ' . : . :,,' 
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Nature Knowledge; and it should tr^ the'yburig 
workers, mot sotinuoh to reap a large hif^yfBt, a» to 
care for beauty and order in the work ot their own 
hands. 

(c) Games and Contests .—The child escapes lt|^m 
the nursery and will assert himself; he begins to 
enjoy the excitement of warfare and conquest. His 
recreations henceforth are largely concerned in emu¬ 
lation ^ and strife. Many men will not ride a horse 
unless they know a fox is in front with whom con¬ 
clusions can be tried. The term “ sport ” has been 
adopted to meet these demands, and implies antagon¬ 
ism between the sportsman and ^he object of his 
sport. It may be said that the element of warfare 
is artificial, and that the sportsman’s recreative exer¬ 
cise is imitative (see (5) above) of real strife. But,, 
on the contrary, it would seem that a true sportsman 
isr^inclined to carry his cheerful sporting spirit into 
battle and death.^ Letters from Belmont and the 
Modder River (Christmas, 1899) show us that 
English soldiers find war to bo very like Rugby 
football. 

Some recreative sports (such as chess and 
draughts) eliminate the physical element. They 
can only be completely recreative to those whose 
daily labour exhausts the jkliysical rather than the 
mental powers. The whist-player needs fresh air and 
exercise as.well as his evening game. 

(d) Gymnastic Exercises .—Young people will also 
Mijoy many forms of exercise, which are more 
elaborate than the simple gambols of a baby, but 
■yet WMjy be conducted without the elements either of 
Contest orv)f iinitation—such as Rowing, Swim- 
ipmg, Oymnastics, and^ll.kinds of Physical " Timn- 

^ W. Janies, Talks to Teachers, p. 49. • 

-• the oharact^ in Xenophon’s Cyropcedia. 
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ing.” ° It ifl important to bear in mind that these 
exercises may involve strained attention, and^if so 
their value for recuperation is largely diminished 
(see § 2, above), although they may prove valuable 
to many children ip assisting towards self-con¬ 
trol. Where they are encouraged in schools, it is 
often foxmd that the element of contest must be 
introduced in order to produce energetic effort. 
Some of these pursuits, especially Swedish Gymnas¬ 
tics, have a special value as remedial exercises for ■ 
pupils whose physical development has been retarded;'^ 
as such they have a large field of usefulness, for 
the body instinctively responds to appropriate 
exercise, and what, in a first lesson, may be regarded 
as useless, will soon be taken up spontaneously and 
in a spirit of real recreation by a patient whose 
body needs the aid of such athletics. 

Military drill, however, is too severe and monoton¬ 
ous to be an effective relaxation : it makes a severe 
strain upon the attention. It will only be willingly 
undertaken in schools where the pupils are stimulated 
tfi a lively sense of the importance of the task, as a 
patriotic duty to the country, which needs the aid of 
Volunteers. School Cadet Corps are excellent insti¬ 
tutions in good schools, for they help, to maintain a 
spirit of corporate discipline, and it would be possible, 
in the regular life of school, to turn out a very large 
number of well-drilled boys, ready hereafter to serve 
their country if required. But a school of poor 
tone cannot maintain a good Cadet Corps, since the 
self-denial and restraint wil) not be endured among 
the young except in an environment favourjible to 
the production of good order and discjpline. The 
present situation in our, British Empire makes it 
likely that beavi^ calls wilj be “niede upon English 
boys in the future than in tlra past. It would seem 
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worth while, therefore, to consider the nature of 
these |orms of exercise, so that we may judge as to 
the possibility of making the school of service in the 
defence of the Empire.^ 

(e) Rhythmical Exercises .—In Dancing and Drill 
the element of Rhythm plays ij, leading part. The 
performer is under control, but the pleasure of the 
rhythm and the time, together with the sociaf 
element of the exercise, may give a feeling of spon¬ 
taneity and freshness, which puts the element of 
control and restraint in the background. 

{/) Finally, recreative exercise is often sought in 
pursuits whose principal aim is to ^ain knowledge or 
skill. The workshop and the laboratory require 
hands and eyes ; the study of Nature ought to take 
the pupil into the open air. In Germany, the school 
tour ^ is a recognised means of combining recreation, 
military marching, and comradeship with the study 
o#*^^atural History, Architecture, and the Humani- 
,,ties. ^ It is obvious that while these pursuits are 
helpful in a subordinate way, they cannot fairly be 
allowed to supply the lack of real relaxation. 

§ 13. Summary .—This completes our survey of 
the pursuits from which selection can be made for 
a school Time-Table. Each of these groups adds 
some new feature to the lifg of the pupil, and if 
any are omitted in any period of school-life we 
should say ^hat the principle of harmonious develop¬ 
ment was being violated. In other words, since the 
child is body as well as mind, and needs recreation 
as much as work, provision should be made for the 
last group; and lince t£e school is a society, and 

^ “The British School Boy and the British Empire” 
(by the present writer), JoxirvM of Education, July 1900. 

^ Sohulreise. See Ahe article by E. Scholz; “Die 
’^^ohulreiqe,” u. s. W. (in Rein’s Encyctbp. Hanihuxh der 
f^Udagogik). * 
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theae reoreatiom are d! a social character, the school 
should be responsible, at least in part, fotp^'pro^ding 
them. ’ 

And in the sphere of study, since the pupil is, 
above all things, a human being, he must study the 
Humanities; but not these only, for, since he is 
provided with senses, in a world of sight and sense 
and beauty around him. the study of Nature must 
never be set aside. , But these two groups will not 
content him, for he is endowed with a mind which^ 
is ever grasping towards the abstract, and he should, 
from the earliest years, spend a portion of his daily 
labour on the Abstract Sciences. But he is not only 
a thinker: as an actor, he must have privilege to 
express himself in the conventional arts of speech 
and music ; and finally, he must be allowed to use 
the tools by which he can express himself ill the 
natural arts. 
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CHAPTER IV 


No teacher can promote the cauae of education until he 
knows the mode of life for which that education is to prepare 
his pupil.— John Rushin, Time and Tide, p. 22 (compare 
The Eagle's Nest, p. 120). 

Now, growing double o'er the Stagirite, 

At least I soil no page with bread and milk, 

Nor crum^e, dogaear and deface—boy’s way. 

Browninq, Development (Asolando, p. 130). 

§ 1.—Provided thus with a stock of Material—of 
branches of Teaching on which our pupils may set 
to work—we are almost prepared to open school, or 
at least to draft our Time Table. But, as soon as 
we come in sight of our pupils, we are embarrassed, 
for they are of all sizes, and of all ages ; they need 
sorting out into classes before we can go about to 
teach them. Many text-books on the art of 
teaching omit these considerations altogether: they 
take them for granted, or they refer the reader to 
Codes issued by Government. In one sense they 
are justified in this reference, for the, problem of 
Difi'erentiation is largely concerned with a branch 
of Educational Science which lies outside the scope 
of this voluihe (see Chapter I, § 4). The varying 
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types of schools which we find at work in difierent 
countries are determined largely by political and 
social*considerations, such as fall to be discussed as 
a chapter in “ The Control of Education.” And yet 
we cannot proceed to a discussion of the details of-a 
curriculum unless w& know the kind of school and of 
classes for which we have to "provide : we need to 
understand the special aim ^ of the system of 
Teaching pursued in those Classes. Hence, we find 
that the rule we laid down above, as to the necessity 
of treating Aim, Control, Practice in this and in 
no other order, is sound, and it compels us to Step on 
one side and to treat of a problem cvhich belongs to 
the sphere of Educational politics. It need hardly 
be added that we shall avoid the introduction of 
polemical matter; it will be sufficient for our 
purposd to take from Chapter II those principles 
which bear upon Differentiation, and show how they 
crime to our aid in grouping children into various 
grades or types of schools.^ 

§ 2.—Of these principles the most important is 
Growth. A group of children, even a large number, 
can be taught together if they are on the same 
general level of age and attainment ; if they differ 

' As riistinguishecl from the general aims of Erlucatiun 
discussed in Chapter I. 

^ There are, of course, many modes of labelling schools 
which have Jjo concern with the purpose of this volume. 
Schools are grouped administratively, according to the form 
of Control to which they are subject, or the source of the 
financial support (e g. The Return of 1B07 on Secondary 
Schools, prepared by the Director of Inquiries and Reports 
for the Education l^partment; also Report of the Royal 
Commission on Secondary Education, vol. i. pp. 136-143). 
The principle^ involved in such work have a great interest, 
both pedagogic and political, l^ut they must not be confused 
with the analvsis here undertaken. 
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they imuat be taught apaii, even though the 
niggardly resouroes of the public purse may only 
provide one teacher for all. « 

This is the argument - for the large school as 
oppiosed to the small school: thus, 300 children 
can be divided into ten sets of thirty, each set 
being on the same level, and the whole exhibiting a 
series of grades, ascending in average age from four 
to fourteen, and in average attainment from the 
beginning to the end of a Primary school course. 
We do not need to digress into the problems of or¬ 
ganisation and finance here suggested : it is sufficient 
to add that wp assume for the purpose of this 
volume that the teacher is permitted to devote his 
attention to one class and one lesson at a time; and 
that the class, even if homogeneous, is not so large as 
to prevent him from giving fair attention bo every 
pupil who is in his presence (see above, Chapter 

I, § 5). 

We shall not concern ourselves further with the 
problem of the sixe of classes, but are to inquire 
what are the characteristic features of child-nature 
at its various periods of Growth, since these fea¬ 
tures must be our guide in selecting Material for 
each standard or grade. An Education Department 
does no£ formally concern itself with these features 
when it prescribes a Cdle of studies for such grades 
or standards, but the value of such a Code depends 
largely upon its Jttnplicit recognition of the phe¬ 
nomena of Growth. 

The Code finds it necessary to prescribe a course 
of study for each year of school life; we are not 
undet the same obligation, and it will serve us 
bettet to seek for the chief features <5f difference 
which divide one period of school life from anothw^ 



jMiiB n a morei prudent plan of diTisum for ,oar 
purpose ; we cannot lay down any sharp line of 
l|emai%ation between a child of eight and a .child of 
nine; if, however, we step over' three or four 
years, we readily perceive the stride that has b^en 
taken. 

But, even after three year^, the difiFerences are 
not BO great aa to strike the casual observer ; adults 
who are not familiar with children seem satisfied to 
call the species “ boy ” or “ girl ” at any age between 
infancy and twenty : in fact, the only diatinctions 
popularly recognised are those at about the age of 
three, when the child has learned walk and talk, 
and those at the commencement of adolescence: 
thereafter the pupil comes gradually to be on a level 
with the adult. 

Here, then, are the two decisive landmarks of 
division ; at the close of infancy, and at the close of 
bojdiood or girlhood : if more are desired, they are 
to be obtained by personal observation of individual 
children, or by other scientific methods which have 
of recent years been promoted by Earl Barnes, 
Stanley Hall, and other leaders of the “ Child- 
Study ” propaganda. Hitherto the most, valuable 
results have been obtained from studies of the 
period of infancy, but there is sut&cient common 
agreement aa to the whole'course of development 
up to puberty to enable us to suggest modes of 
division for' the intervening years. But the reader 
will only be able to adopt a mode of classification for 
his own use after he has gained personal experience 
with groups of children,"and compared his observa’ 
Hons with those of standard writers.' * 

% 

V ' An obsarver, engaged in practical work among onildren, 
&id it repay him to prepare some Form in which he may 
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Sp&ce does not permit of an extended treatmenti 
of these periods of development. It must suffice to 
give a brief survey of periods under selected tftles. 

The period of infancy is excluded as lying outside 
the province of the school, although it by no means 
lies beyond the spliere of Education, and should not 
be hastily dismissed from the attention of the teacher. 
A gardener who waited till summer before he began 
to notice the growth of' his plants would scarcely be 
accounted wise ! 

The years between infancy and puberty are com¬ 
monly divided into two periods—the first we may 

enter his own observations. A simple example is the 
following :— 


Ages. 


Physiological 

(Physical) 


Babyhood- 


Childhood 


Boyhood 

(Girlhood) 


Youth 


1 

2 

,3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

I 11 

J 12 

1 14 
(15 
/16 
17 

J 18 

19 

20 
21 


Puberty 


I 


Intellect. 


Emotion. I Will. 


(Each of these divisions can be, of codrse, subdivided.) 
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call CSiildhood, concluding at about the ninth'year,' 
the second we shall call Boyhood (Girlhood) closing 
abouf the fourteenth year : thereupon follows the 
period of Adolescence, which carries the pupil 
beyond the schopl period. 

We may again divide the earlier periods into two 
portions, thus obtaining five periods :— 

( Early Childhood, 4 to 6 tm the average. 

( Later Childhood, 7 to 9 ,, 

f Early Boyhood (Girlhood), 10 to 12 on the average. 
I Later Boyhood (Girlhood), 13 to 15 „ 

Adolescence, from 15 on the average. 

* It ia scarcely neceasary to point out that all indications 
□( age are indications of the average age of children at the 
time and in the country with which the writer is concerned. 
Any single child will be found to vary from this average in 
many particular.s ; and the children of different countries 
vary from each other. 

Jhe recent decision of His Majesty’s .Judges in the famous 
Cockerton Case shows that the utmost care is necessary in 
dealing with age-limits in Education. It ia extremely unfor¬ 
tunate that English authorities have been compelled to attach 
so much importance to limits of age as affecting attendance 
at school. These limits are useful enough in regulating scholar¬ 
ships or bursaries, but the only right principle of differentia¬ 
tion between types of schools is by curriculum, i.e. by range 
of studies. We cannot question the acumen of lawyers in 
interpreting Acts of ■Parliament, but it certainly seems con¬ 
trary to common sense to refuse J^^lementary Education to a 
person who for any reason has failed to become elementarily 
educated before 15. In earlier years, limitation by age-limit 
was pardonable, for those who controlled the schoola were 
too ignorant of Education to understand aiw principles of 
differentiation less crude and rudimentary: but, nowadays, 
when National Education is handled by statesmen and experts, 
it ought not to be difficult to adjust the various types of school 
required by the nation by differentia of Entrance and Leaving 
Certificates, growing out of Courses of Study, If this be 
done, it proved unnecessary to waste time on age-limits, for 
pupils will go to the schools best suited to their needs, and 
the rivalries of competing institutions, which are the origin 
of all these demands for age-limits, will cease of themselves. 
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The first of these periods coincides with the years 
spent by a little child in an Infant School or in a 
Kindergarten. In a subsequent chapter we shall 
note some of the features of such a child in our 
discussion of the curriculum of the Kindergarten 
(Chapter VI, pp. 130 to 133). 

In the next period the child commences, in mo.st 
countries, what is popularly recognised as his 
“ schooling,” for his brain has by this time, so the 
anatomists tell us, fairly settled into permanent 
shape. ^ He is able to go to and from the school 
alone, and this independence is in itself a marked 
feature in the uevelopment of self-control. Ha 
opens a book, and one task during these three 
years is to master and to reproduce the symbols of 
the page. The powers of attention, discrimination, 
and retention, which enable him to achieve this 
success with the symbols of language and of number, 
serve him to make still further progress (if he is so 
privileged) in the observation of natural phenomena. 
And his active powers of expression cry out for 
.exercise at every turn. But he is still a child : his 
impulses are still largely in the direction of depend¬ 
ence and of imitation ; he still lives in the realm of 
fancy : his ideas of time and spacp are still of the' 
vaguest; his affections t^nd joys are limited to objects 
about him. 

Boyhood presents a different picture. The boy, 
the girl, do not feel lost when left to their own 
devices ; they exhibit (if normally developed) a keen' 
speculative interest in all that goes on about them : 
noise, violence, vigour is exhibited, in the expression 

' “ It is a suggestive fact that the greater par( of the growth 
of the brain takes place before any of the formal educational 
prooBSses have begun, for the mild schooling that occurs 
before the age of siven or eighttyears cBtti hardly have much 
influence.”—Donaldson, Thi Growth of the. Brain, p.*107. 
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of tlieir perpntual activity. Real thinking feegins, 
although abstraction must still bo kept in close 
alliance with observation. These thoughts, however, 
tend to dream,s, for the boy has no fixed aims for his 
life. He is self-consciou.s (girls arc often “ .skittish ”), 
and shrinks from tlie familiar intercourse with hctne 
friends that characterised him as a child. He finds 

that he is a unit in the centuries of time and in the 

■ 

vastness of space, but he willingly lets the vague 
images and emotions excited by such thoughts drown 
themselves in the pleasures or woes of the life of 
sense. 

A few years later, and the marked change of life 
has conie.'^ Often both parents and teachers are 
astonished at the rapidity with which the change is 
effected. The youth is now impelled by lively aims 
for his own life. Schooling may yet do much for 
him, but only so far as he himself shows readiness 
to "go forward. His own inner life is liable to be 
jealously concealed from the eyes of others. Very 
commonly he is distressed with fears, excitements, 
hopes beyond measure. If his training has been 
straitly religious, he will now feel the full force of 
religious emotion, rushing from one extreme to 
another. The Churches recognise the crisis, and 
invite the youth to Confirqjation, to membership, 
or some other formal act of surrender. But it is 
needless to enlarge upon the phenomena that follow 
upon puberty, for not only the Churches, but all 
organisations with a propagandist aim study the 
needs and foibles of young people. Education finds 
its most difficult but most honourable task in guiding 

* “The Stijdy of Adolescence,” pp. 174-211 in The 
Pedagogical Seminary (June 18.91) is a most valuable con¬ 
tribution in this Connection. Stanley Hall’s recent article 
‘‘The Ideal School Usised .onAlhild StudJ,” in The Fcmim, 
Sept. 19(rt should also be read in this connection. 


H 2 
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wisely the lives of those who stand on the threshold 
of adult life.^ 

These three divisions, then, subdivided into five, 
will serve as a guide for future chapters both in the 
treatment of Material and of Method. 

In accepting them as divisions, with marked features of 
contrast, we need only to bear in mind one caution: we 
must not regard development in the human being as a 
process of decay or atrophy, in which lower powers are lost 
and replaced by others ; rdther we witness the outgrowth of 
new powers superimposed upon earlier ones. To say, for 
example, that the human memory is stronger at the age of 
ten than at the age of twenty is to repeat a formula which has 
little meaning : the child of ten is certainly quick to take up 
and retain instriictioVi, for he is like an empty vessel ready to 
be filled from every fountain ; but at twenty the accomplished 
youth, and at forty, the full-grown man, can still retain all that 
they need ; in the interval, however, they have developed 
many other marvellous intellectual powers, and these over¬ 
shadow the earlier acquisition. But there is no decay, for 
the totality of memories stored in the adult mind far 
transcend the utmost acquisition of the child. 

W 

§ 3.—When the reader contemplates these varia¬ 
tions in the type of pupil, the change from infancy 
to childhood and boyhood (girlhood), and then to 
adolescence, leading to adult life, he cannot fail to 
recognise that they afibrd permanent principles on 
which types of educational institution must be 
differentiated. For children,^ collected in numbers 
at school, constitute a society wholly different in 
ways and temperament from adolescents, and these 

' Cp. reference to Arnold of Rugby, p. 2.31, below, "rae 
present writer may be pardoned for referring to his edition 
of Arnold’s writings (Pitt Press, 1806), in which this central 
idea of Arnold’s pedagqgy is brought prominently forward. 
He Constantly deacribed these years lea the " dangerous 
period.” ^ 

We omit here the Kindergarten, which *inay fairly be 
classed as a fourth type, differentiated from Primary (and 
Preparatory) Education, as muoli as that ia from Seoondaiy 
or university Education, > 
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again have their <iwb life, their own ideala, their 
own* needs alike in Government, Guidance, and 
Teaching, wholly at variance with those of the adult 
student. 

Here is the only sound brais for the three * 
fundamental types of institution, found among all 
civilised nations;— 

Primary Edumtion fort children : managed and 
carried on by those who are especially familiar with 
the life of the child before puberty. 

Secondary Education, for pupils who remain at 
school beyond the period of childhood : governed and 
carried on by those who have experience in the life 
of adolescents. 

University Education, for students, who are treated » 
largely as adults ; governed by University Courts, 
Councils, and Senates.^ 

We regard these three types as springing out 
of permanent features in human life, and affect¬ 
ing therefore not only the problems of teaching, 
but the whole system of national education. 
A school for “ children,” if it is to achieve com¬ 
prehensive educational results, needs a form of 
external control, a type of teacher, a corporate bond, 
a discipline, wholly diflFerent from that which answers 
the need of pupils in the Seoondary School; and this, 

' Or four, if we odd the Kindergarten. 

“ It will be observed that this volume does not venture 
beyond the Secondary School, and although the Germane dis¬ 
course Ueh&r Univtrsldts Piidagogilc, the present writer has no 
ambition to intrude into so exalted a province. Nevertheless 
it is as well to recognise here the homogeneity of the lohole 
teaching profession, eas Mr. Bryce has recently encouraged us 
to do ; p. 354 in What is Secondary Education ? (see below, 
pp; 103, 106).*. Again, no reference is made to jiarlial instruc- 
tum, whether in Continuation «r Apprenticeship or Extension 
'Oloasea. For the ^rposes of this voluiqe no new questions 
are raised in these directions, important though they ore 
under other aspects. - 
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again, differs entirely from that suitable for students 
in the College or University. This factor of Gupwth, 
affecting as it does the fundamental aims of Educa¬ 
tion, underlies all other aspects of Differentiation, 
and the progress of legislatiori in definitions and 
types of school depends upon the apprehension 
of these distinctions by those who make school law. 

It is obviously impossible to fix precisely the limits 
of age * or attainment which should divide the three 
types, for of necessity there must be a good deal of 
overlapping. The Universities do not commonly 
desire to receive students before the age of eighteen 
or nineteen, but many of the newer Colleges accept 
students at sixteen ; and the greatest diversity (some¬ 
times called “ chaos ”) prevails as to the practice of 
both Elementary and Secondary Schools in Great 
Britain. . 

§ 4. Inheritance .—A complete system of schools 
based on the above principles alone would follow very 
much the lines of division, which, without any design 
by authority, have been accepted between the Pre¬ 
paratory Schools of England, the Public Schools 
which these “feed,” and the two ancient English 
Universities, which, in turn, receive from the Public 
Schools the majority of their students. But the ease 
with which this distri^jution of functions has been 
accomplished is due to the fact that the homes from 
which the boys and students come are c all on one 
general level of culture. Hence, at each stage all 
start from the same standard, not indeed in actual 
attainment, but in the general circle of ideas and 
habits gained by inheritance and “environment. If, 
however, by the operations of school law, a number 
of children, bred in homes where the luxuries of 
leisure are unknown, were spnt intothese Prenaratory 
1 Aa to age, see p. 97, above. 
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Schools, they could not at first be taught with the 
others, simply because the home environment has 
placed them in a wholly different mental atmosphere. 
It is only the few rare children from such homes who 
manage, in spite of their environment, to acquire 
culture, and in titne gain the level of Univer'sity 
studies, side by side with children from homes of 
leisure. We are not, by the use of such contrasts, 
indicating a preference for children of one type or the 
other. Who, indeed, can say which is the more fortu¬ 
nate 1 We are only concerned to describe phenomena 
as they appear ; and to include in our description all 
the material facts. Hence our oliservation of child- 
nature, as children present themselves at the school 
doors, suggests a second principle of differentiation 
based on Inheritance (Chapter II, S 2) :—due to the 
culture which the child hriujisfrom its home. No system 
of public education can rightly ignore the service done 
by parents who foster true education in the home, 
and who claim that the school provided for their 
children shall carry on that education to its proper 
issue. This is the main reason which justifies tbo 
Secondary School in maintaining “ Junior Forms ” for 
children under thirteen years of age. These, so far 
as age alone is concerned, might just as profitably be 
sent to the Primary School j but their parents know 
(as teachers, both Primary and Secondary, also know) 
that the inevitable forces of environment at the pre¬ 
sent day in the Primary School would endanger the 
refinemqjjit of mind and heart which is often acquired 
in homes of leisure. This plea is sometimes 
denounced as ai»ti-social, as opposed to the demo¬ 
cratic feelipg of the age; and indeed, it may easily 
be adopted by those who seek to perpetuate the 
tradition ^ of cl^s distinctions, who would willingly 
• ' Chapter II, § 2. 
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see sohdbls divided, as they once were, according to 
rules of caste. But the basis of the presfet argu¬ 
ment is solely directed to the jAevention of waste— 
to plead for the preservation of culture wherever it 
be inherited. Th^ school has no concern with social 
changes or social ideals.^ It should not be employed 
either as a leveller of social distinctions where they 
exist, or as an upholder, of these. It must ignore 
them exactly as they are now ignored by enlightened 
public opinion both in civic and in Imperial politics. 
The teacher’s duty is to plead for an organisation of 
schools adapted to the varying qualities of children, 
as he finds them hi the present epoch, so that each 
type of institution may fulfil its task completely. 
Hence, this second principle justifies us in placing the 
entrance age both for Secondary Schools and for 
Universities sufficiently early.^ 

§ 5. Equipment. — These two considerations— 
firstly, the fundamental distinctions between child¬ 
hood, boyhood, and adolescence; and secondly, the 
mind and culture inherited and brought from home 
by the pupil—have been, in past times, the sole 
factors of educational validity for variation in types 
of school. Unfortunately many others have arisen 
to perplex the thoughts of “ experts ” who labour to 
bAng order out of the nhaos of a nation’s education. 
Most of them have no place in this volume, for Class 
Teaching is not directly affected by the constitution 

^ Cp. Seport of Royal Commission on Secondary Education, 
pjj. 131-133, and 8ir j. Fitch in What is Secondar^ftlducation? 
p. 199 (Rivingtona, 1899). ^ 

Such provision also inakcs it possible for these institn- 
tione to oner an extended course of education. It is obvious 
that no institution can do justice to its pupils unless they 
oan come under its influence during a series of ycnrs.i It is 
calculated that the average life of pupils in English Secondary 
■ Schools at present it' less than th.'ee yearf. iftw, under such 
cooditiDns, can we speak of a course of education ? 
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of the authorities who control or finance school 
But t^ere is a third consideration, arising out of the 
principle of Equipment discussed in Chapter II, which 
directly affects the Curriculum during the closing 
years of, school life, in contrast to the topic of our 
last paragraph, which was concerned with the 
years of school, The one was based>( upon condi¬ 
tions affecting the pupil be^ie he enters school, the 
other upon conditions which will meet him upon 
leaving. 

We may assume that every type of school has for 
its chief purpose to impart a “ general ” education, i.e. 
jan education with aims directed to ffchieve a general 
preparation in character and disposition, in intelli¬ 
gence and skill for all the duties of life. But we 
have seen ^ that the demand for Equipment presses 
very closely—especially duiing the later years of 
school life ; and further, experience has shown that 
an" appropriate choice of occupations during these 
later years can be made, so as to render most powerful 
^id to preparation for a definite calling in life. 
H^ce, in spite of the continual protest of teachers, 
allied with many powerful advocates of liberal ideals 
in education, our schools, or classes in schools, have 
been divided up, more and more every decade, into 
types, distinguished by the attention they pay to 


such choice of studies.^ 


This struggle—between the 


' Chap. U, § 2. 

“ Cp. Report of Royal Commission on Secondary Education, 
vol. i. pp. 1.^5 6. While cknowledging the immense debt, 
under which all students of education lie, to this memorable 
Report, the present writer can only««ieplorB the fatal confu¬ 
sion made in these pages of the Report between Secondary 
Education anATochnicsl Instruction. 

The Commission in fact only sought to differentiate schools 
by carxiGUla ; and it is singular'that many of those concerned 
biost zet^usly in pttimotin^Vie interests Bf Seaondary Eduoa- 
tion ignore the deeper iesuea involved. Thus the volume 
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claims ef liberal culture, and of professional equip¬ 
ment—seems unending, and it has probably attracted 
more attention, in every country where schools exist, 
than all other questions in lEducation put together.' 
For it strikes direijtly at the first principles of 
human impulse; it touches bn the quick those 
hidden springs of motive and conduct which reveal a 
man’s heart. Without^attempting to labour further 
on such a mighty argument, we may be ready to 
admit that both parties to this quarrel can find 
justification in appeal to the highe.st ethical and 
religious ideals ; ^ we are inclined rather to seek a 
compromise whiJi shall satisfy those in either camp 
who really cherish such ideals and who welcome 
their attainment even in a new age and in strange 
company. 

It is evident that, from the standpoint of 
E()uipment, the pupil’s life, from the time when he 
first comes under instruction, to the time wheft he 

entitled Wka! is Stcofulary Ediwiidon? (Riviugtons, 1809), 
which contains so much of eminent value, answers the funda¬ 
mental question raised by its title simply by a list of “ sub¬ 
jects ” (p. 169). These alone are supposed to supply the 
basis for principles of differentiation ! 

^ A useful contribution towards the solution ol this problem 
is offered in “A Plea for Specialism” {Journal of Education, 
•July 1895) by George Smith, now Headmaster of Merchiston, 
Edinburgh). Mr. Smith ^i-stinguishes Specialism Concentra- 
tive, which will set a boy early to work at that for which 
he is best fitted, inspire him with an enthusiasm for that 
work, and prompt him all the while to see that every scrap 
of knowledge of other sorts that he possesses can be made 
and must be mmle to bear on that work ” ; from Specialism 
Exclusive., “ which looks exclusively instead of mainly to one 
subject, which abstracts in thd old stunid way one branch of 
the tree of knowledge, and carries it off for dissection and 
analysis, and ends by denying the use, or perhaps even the 
existence, of the other branches.” The whole question is also 
agitated, with much ability at times, and with great earnest¬ 
ness, in the educational literatijre of theUnited States, under 
the title of “ Elective Studies.” - See Chap.’’!!, g 2. 
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is a fully-fledged member of some profession or trade, 
falls into three stages. 

A. General Education, pure and simple, covering 
the whole period of Childhood, and sometimes the 
whole period of Boyhood and Girlhood, and in the 
CEuse of many University .stiylents extending even 
through the period of adolescence. During these 
years the child is certainly, being “ equipped ” for 
the future : the elements of language, mathematics, 
science, art, are the foundations for means of liveli¬ 
hood as well as for the leisure of life. But neither 
the parents nor the teachers of a pupil need to plan 
the education during these years wfth that object. 

B. Before the time allotted to schooling comes to a 
close, a prudent parent or teacher foresees that the 
pupil will ultimately be apprenticed, or entered as a 
student in some course of professional training, and 
he therefore inquires whether some kind of partial 
selection or specialisation cannot be arranged, during 
the last years of school life, to lay the foundation for 
the exclusively technical or professional occupations. 
Thus, the pupil is set, during these final years, to a 
course of study containing two elements : (i) liberal 
studies as a sequel to the studies of earlier years ; 
(ii) special attention to some of these studies, or 
to other studies now conif-enced which have a 
particular bearing on the future career. 

The distribution of time between (i) and (ii) may 
vary greatly in different schools or at different 
stages of the pupil’s career in the same school. The 
nearer he approaches tq the time of leaving, the 
more ho will atteild to these spbeial studies. 

C. Apprenticeship or Professional Training. The 
term “Technological” ^ is^now becoming popular, to 

^ Compare the ntw organisation of the«Boai;/i of Education, 
South ETensuigton Branch, in 1900. 
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include any kind of instruction given expressly in 
relation to a trade or profession, whether oomireroial, 
technical, or literary. It i^ or should be, marked 
off from- A and B os being given apart from the 
school, and expressly associated with the equipment 
of the pupil for some defined calling in life. . 

So far, then, as curriculum is concerned, the class 
teaching of such institutions lies outside the scope 
of this Volume : it is only in the sphere of Method 
that the teachers will find themselves on common 
ground with the teachers of schools. It is very clear 
that the distinction between these three periods 
of a pupil’s career is not essentially one of subjects ; 
it is true that certain branches taught in C {e.g. 
Law, Plumbing, Banking) cannot be taught in A or 
B ; but many others may be found in all three 
groups ; (e.g. Modern Languages, Chemistry, or Arith¬ 
metic). ' The distinction in curriculum cannot be 
made by a catalogue of various branches of study, 
but by giving in detail the syllabus of study which 
is pursued under the title of each branch. 

A large number of teachers (and of parents also) 
still refuse to admit the claim of the period B to 
any consideration at all. They urge that the best 
preparation for all callings in life is to give the 
pupil a general education, as extensive and as 
thorough as possible: when this is obtained, they 
would pass him on at once to the barrister’s 
chambers, or to the drawing ofiice or to the work¬ 
shop, to be supplied with practical experience, 
helped out by the “ Technological ” assistance of 
lectures. But the schools have been compelled to 
undertake something more; they have, been com¬ 
pelled, by the pressure of outside opinion, acting 
through the various professions 8.nd trades. The 
entrance to these callings is guarded by" various 
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examination tef=ts,^ for which the school is compelled 
to prepare its pupils, and the period that the pupd 
spend* in specially equipping himself to qualify for 
such tests is the period indicated in 

It is true that some of these Entrance Exami¬ 
nations are almost* wholly of a general nature, 
requiring from the candidate siftiply the evidence of 
good general education. But every candidate seeks 
to do more than the minimum : he seeks so to 
qualify for a future calling as to be able to commence 
with every possible advantage; and he therefore 
responds to any encouragement held out by his 
future calling to specialise a little before he finally 
parts from school. 

It would take us beyond our present range to 
discuss this topic in detail; we shall assume the 
standpoint here adopted for every type of school. 
Primary and Secondary, and inquire how far it is 
possible to plan curricula so as to meet as many 
needs as possible. Roughly speaking, we find the 
trades and professions divided into three groups. 

(1.) Manual, unskilled labour .—Children who 
leave at or before thirteen usually enter some form of 
unskilled labour, in the fields, the pits, the factories, 
or on the streets, or in domestic service. They may, 
after a hard day’s work, attend an Evening Con- 

' The oversight of these will in time to come form one of 
the most anxioua duties of the expert officers of the Board of 
Education. In Wales they have already claimed the atten¬ 
tion of the Central Welsh Board, as an inevitable result of 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act. 

® By organising these Leaving Certificates, for all types of 
sohool, more effectiv^y, the Board o& Education (in conjunc¬ 
tion with the authorities of the professions and trades, and 
of course with teachers) will do much to make Courses of 
Stndy really efrective in the schools of Great Britain (vide 
Ansttai Report of the Head Mafleri Association, 1901, pp. 26, 
27). 
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tinua^ion School, but it is only children of exceptional 
energy who are likely to do so. 

Now from this group come the great majority of 
children.attending the ordinary " elementary ” .school; 
ninety per cent, of them cease to attend school liefore 
the age of fourteen, and, although the occupation.s in 
which they hereafter engage are “unskilled,” care 
ought to be taken that the last year or so of their edu¬ 
cation is devoted to a curriculum which will complete 
their whole course of study, and serve as some kind 
of introduction for the life that is to follow (see 
Chapter IX, below). 

Hence the curriculum of the Elementary (which 
we would prefer to call Primary) School should be 
divided into two portions :— 

A. Standards I. to V. (ages G to 11): purely ele¬ 
mentary 1 education. 

B. Standard VI. and VII. (ages II to 13): partly 
specialised, i.e., planned with the special purpose 
of adaptation to the future career. 

(2) Skilled artisan labour ; service in retail trade ; 
lower grades of office work .—For these employments 
children remain at school somewhat longer, often up 
to fifteen years of age; and since these emplo 5 rments 
demand more intelligence and skill, the children 
should secure an education more advanced, and more 

I* ^ ' 

definite in its curriculum than is possible for the 
child who leaves before fourteen years of age. This 
has long been recognised on the Continent: the 
Hbhere Biirgerschule of a German town, or- the 
Ecole Primaire Sup^rieure in Frsgice or Switzerland 
provides an education directly ijitended to assist 
children of promise who are worth raising above the 

* The Infant School (Average Age 4 to 6) is here left out of 
account (see note tn p. 100, above), and. included with the 
,Primary School. ‘ >■ 
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lo^vest fomiR of manual labour. Great Britain’is at 
last imitating thi.s example, and in the Higher 
Elementary School, recently established by the Board 
of Education,1 we have a scheme which, when 
revised and fully developed, should do much to 
benefit this large section of the community, and “is 
highly calculated to have beneficial re.sults on ele¬ 
mentary education. " ^ 

Here, again, we have the period of general educa¬ 
tion (A), Standards I. to VII. (average age to 13), 
followed by (B), for two more years, of partially 
specialised education (see Chapter X, below). 

(3) ^'Professional" occupations, im law, medicine, 
teaching, journalism, the Churches, etc. : higher em¬ 
ployments in offices and warehouses; in technical 
and manufacturing industries, etc. —Pupils who look 
forward to these careers usually remain at school 
beyond the age of sixteen, and often continue until 
eighteen or nineteen ; and the schools which receive 
them have therefore the duty of adapting their 
curriculum to meet the various needs of pupils in¬ 
tended for all these careers in life. Such schools 
are called Secondary Schools,® in contradistinction to 

' Minute of Board of Education, April, 1900 ; incorporated 
in Day School Code, 1901 (Article 110). 

2 Memorandum on this Minute iaeued by the Ipswich 
School Board, April, 1900. It n»eu hardly be added that 
other School Boards hold at present the opposite opinion 
very strongly. 

’ This sentence only indicates one item in the definition of 
a Secondary School (see below, and Chapter XI, § 1), but it 
is the most distinctive from the point of view of curriculum. 

The Board of Educi^on (in its last Directory, Clauses LVI 
and LXXIII) diistingfishes iiffereni* ' ‘ typesof Secondary 
School (see recent letter from Sir W. Abney to the secretary 
of the Welsh fjounty Schools Association), presumably differ¬ 
entiated according to the demands of Equipment, but it 
ignores at present the distinctfon between A and B, for it 
requires the same degree of ^ecialiaation»ru^?it through from 
12 years 6f age. (Compare p. 105, below). 
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the Primary (or Elementary) Schools, which limit 
their curricula to children leaving at the younger 
periods of life. They educate, perha[^ one-tenth 
or le^s of the- total non-adult population, but their 
national importance must be gauged by the future 
importance of their'pupil.s, rather than by the total 
attendance. 

They also should have a curriculum divided into 
two portions :— 

A. Up to 14 or 16 years of age : a course of 
“ general ” education. 

B. From 14 to 16, 17, or 18: curricula more or 
less specialised ^rom year to year in preparation for 
some career (see Chapter XI.). 

This, in barest outline, exhibits the bearing of 
the doctrine of Equipment in its relation to DifiFer- 
entiation of schools : its importance will be variously 
estimated according as the reader admits (1) the 
desirability of utilising the closing years of sclmol 
life as a preparation for a career; (2) the possibihty 
of framing really effective curricula for this purpose; 
(3) the validity and permanence of the distinctions 
we have drawn between various careers com¬ 
mencing on the average at thirteen, fifteen, and 
seventeen .years of age respectively. 

§ 6.—We are left, then, with the principles of' 
Growth, Inheritance, aUd of Equipment, all of them 
measurable and permanent,* fit therefore to be recog¬ 
nised by legislative act and by pedagogic science.^ If 

^ Permanent, at least, so long as the present sooial order 
remains. The distinction between unskilled labdur, artisan 
or middle class employment, and tTgher professional or 
technical pursuits, is a ‘permanent fealure of all European 
countries. It is beyond the province o( the teacher to 
discuss the unknown future when this fab||^ di society may 
be dissolved. , 

^ One other mode of differentiation—Recording to spx—^is 
of great importance, and we haVe referred to it incidentally 
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we plan our courses of study on the system of the 
United States of America,^ neglecting to provide for 
the demands of Equipment by differentiation of 
schools, we should simply propose a succession of 
schools graded according to the Growth of pupils. 
In Europe, such a Simple classification seems both 
impossible and unwise. In Great Britain, which 
shares the democratic sympathies of America, we 
appear to be endeavouring to reconcile the American 
system with the principles of Differentiation which 
prevail in Europe; for, while we offer three types of 
schools to meet the threefold need of Equipment, 
we seek, by a constantly increasitig provision of 
bursaries and scholarships, to ensure easy passage 
from one type of school to the other. Thus, the 
poor man’s child, so far as he can overcome the in¬ 
evitable disadvantages of environment or inheritance, 
is welcomed and is encouraged to proceed to higher 
grades of education, so that, if found fit, he may be 
equipped for service in the most exalted careers open 
to industry and talent. 

One caution by way of conclusion : this discussion 
has been conducted without reference to a number of 
administrative problems which are, indeed, import¬ 
ant, but which are, and must be kept, subordinate to 
the fundamental question as the types of schools 
necessary in a modern State. It is a grave mis- 

(aee, e.g., p. 240, Chapter XI), but it does not affect the main 
topic of this volume. 

1 Even in America, the distinctions between the varying 
needs of varying types are recognised, as, t.g., in the striking 
plea for the scientifio/’study Of Education among Primary 
Tea,chers, in Lange’s •Apperrcph'on (p. vii. of De Garmo’s 
Introduction : Isbister & Co., London). 

It must further be borne in mind that in America, as in 
Scotland and in the British Colonies, the plea of Inheritance 
has much less force .than it exerts in Sogla^d or on the 
Continentiof Europe. 

I 
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foitune that this question is so often warped by the 
'Conflicting interests of rival authorities (see note 
to p. 93, above) or rival bodies of tetiohers. When 
we have made up our minds what kind of schools 
we need, and why we need them, we may then, but 
not till then, consider the sources whence they may 
secure their revenue, the varieties of local or central 
authority which should contaol them, and the quali¬ 
fications of the teachers who should staff them. 
Here, as everywhere, let us first bear in mind the 
needs of the children.^ The rest can wait. 

’ See note in Chap. XIV, pp. 373, 374, another side to 
this problem, which can only be referred to incidentally here, 
viz. the duty of the State as affecting the repression or deve¬ 
lopment of Genius, and the relation of this factor tofithe 
organisation of schools and colleges. 



CHAPTER V 

, A PEW MAXIMS 

§ 1.—Before proceeding to the application of our 
principles, it seems worth while to bring together a 
few observations, which are not based on distinctive 
pedagogic principles but are in the nature of rules 
or maxima dictated hy common-sense. Every practi¬ 
cal art grows into shape under the guidance of 
such empiric rules, and the abstruser parts of 
“ Theory ” are of small use if these homely fruits of 
experience be neglected. The hints here offered 
apply only to topics affecting the Curriculum and 
the Time Table. 

The rule of Restraint. 

“ You cannot pour a quart into the pint pot," 

quoth Richard. A School Authority was recently 
troubled with the bi-lingual difficulty,' and wisely 
decided to appeal to tltp parmts, asking them by 
circular if they wwhed their cliildren to learn the 
native as well as the alien tongue. Replies in the 
affirmative were sent in by hundreds. After an 
interval, further difficulties arose, and the parents 
’ Seef p. 197, below. ” 
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were again invited to vote, but* were warned this 
time tkat, if the two languages were to be learnedj 
some other branch of study woidd have to be dropped. 
This obvious fact did not seem to have dawned 
on the parents, and ,it so affected their minds at 
this second inquiry as to lead ‘hundreds to reverse 
their vote! They were accustomed in matters 
of purchase to expect only* a shilling’s-worth of 
goods for the sum of twelve pence, but it had not 
struck them that time is subject to the same law 
as money. They were, however, not more careless 
than others. In how many schools, especially 
Secondary Schools, is the attempt made, and unhap¬ 
pily with great success, to appear to be teaching two 
or three branches in the time required for one ! We 
have seen, in our discussion of Equipment,^ how 
determined is the present age to force every possible 
study into the Time Table. The result is seen in 
the almost dishonest devices which teachers and 
Boards are forced to adopt in order to satisfy the 
public that the quart has succeeded in squeezing 
inside the pint. Thus, on the Modern Side of a 
certain Public School, French and German have to be 
taught, and it takes a boy all his time to learn one 
of these languages. But then Latin has, it appears, 
a special value of its own : pait-nts would be grieved 
to see their sons dropping Latin ; so Latin must be 
poured on the top, and it gets two lessons per week, 
given to boys who have commonly been shunted to 
this Modern Side because they made nothing of 
Latin when taken ^wice day! But "Latin” 
stands in the Time Table and appears in the 
prospectus, so^every one is satisfied.^ There are 

I Chapter II, § 2. 

’This ia kn exactatatement ot fact.’ 
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certainly thousand^f schools at this moment where 
various branches ore taught for a singlerlesson per 
week, simply because an ignorant public (said public 
being a convenient whipping post) demand that the 
pupils shall appear to. learn thoi same. The teacher 
is in the same fix 'as the doctor whose patients 
refuse faith in him unless he prescribes a drug: he, 
however, can dispensfe coloured water, thereby 
saving the patient’s body at the expense of his own 
soul; but the teacher is tempted not only to register 
these studies in a prospectus, but to injure the 
pupils by plaguing them with all the latest novel¬ 
ties. For there is no limit to the possibilities of 
new “ subjects.” Every new Local Authority, every 
new enthusiast for a special study, be it Engineer¬ 
ing or Anglo-Saxon, Sloyd or Electricity, every 
failure in commercial or political supremacy, brings a 
new “ subject ” to enter the brains of unlucky chil¬ 
dren. That their teachers also have to acquire these 
is matter for tragedy also ; but their lot is in any 
case desperate. The study of Education has no 
remedy for this state of things beyond that provided 
by common-sense and courage. 

§ 2.—TAs rule of Sufficiency. 

" Whaiaoever A<in<f findeth to do, do it loith all 
thy might." 

This is the complement pf, the rule of Restraint. 
When once a pupil is cemmitt^ to the pursuit of 
some new study, reason demam^ that there ^ould 
be no stinting in the allowance of time adequate fpr 
the Jjurpose. A protest needs to be raised against 
the rigid mechanism ol many Time Tables. The 
following is by ho means an extivme specimen of a 
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Bchoolboy’8 scheme of study at the ages q||, eleven to 
fourteen in certain schools :— 

t 



First 

year. 

Second 

yi^ar. 

Third 

year. 

Tolal. 

Scripture. 

• 

1 

• 1 

1 

3 

History. 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Literature 

2 

. 2 

2 

6 

Geography . . . 

2 

2 

2 

G 

Grammar. 

3 

2 

2 

7 

W riting. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

French Conversation 

1 

1 

1 

3 

French Translation 
French Grammar 

1 

1 

1 

3 

and Composition 

2 

2 * 

2 

G 

Latin. 

4 

4 

4 

12 

Arithmetic . . . 

3 


3 

[} 

Algebra . 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Euclid. 

2 

2 

2 

G 

Shorthand .... 

1 

2 

2 

5 

Draw'ing .... 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Drill. 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Chemistry .... 

— 

2 

2 

4 

Physics. 

2 

1 

— 

3 

Totals . . . 

32 

32 ' 

32 

96 


Such a Time Table is so crowded with branches 
of study as to make it impossible to achieve thorough 
success in any. For examplg, one lesson per w.eek 
in Drawing or Science is bound to spell failure, 
especially if these pursuits are conducted without 
relation to other studies. The mind is simply not 
capable of gaining hold upon a new set of ideas and 
habits, unless it is^llow^^ to attend closely to them 
with renewed attention day by day during some 
months or years.^ It must act here like the black- 

* As a useful technical term, luch ^ Course of Study, which 
allows each new study to have special attention for a tipe. 
may be described as IntensivL 
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smith when he brings the iron hot on to the anvil. 
The result can only he achieved by rapid- repeated 
strokes. If he pause for rest and change, his labour 
is wasted. 

An illustration may be ]^rmitteil fr»m the current practice 
of St. Paul’s School. Thu present High Master does not bear 
the character of being a rash theorist, but in this matter at 
least his practice breaks happily away from that of moat of 
his contemporaries. If a boy is specially behind, or specially 
in advance of, his Form, he may be taken for a few weeks 
entirely out of class-teaching, and placed in “Hall,” where 
he does private work continuously at one or two books, helped 
as required by a master, making what we ma^' call an 
“intensive” study for a few weeks of a single branch. In a 
short space of timS a boy will often by this means leap 
across ground which would otherwise have taken him six 
months. In another London school, habits of Military Drill 
are acquired on a similar intensive plan—greatly to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the pupils. 

A similar method is often followed by an adult scholar who 
wishes to acquire German. He knows better than to devote 
only two lessons a week, with one Home lesson thrown in ! 
That may be all very well for children at school, from whom 
one expects so little! A man of sense will wait for a 
favourable opportunity to go abroad, if only for a month, 
and will prepare himself beforehand by giving every spare 
moment to this new effort. While abroad he will pass the 
whole of his time in German society, securing thereby an 
accumulation of sense-impressions of the foreign tongue, 
during two hundred hours, which will produce a far more 
effective result than five hundred hours distributed evenly 
over twelve months. 

I 

Hence this Time Table may be mended at once 
by adopting the “intensive ” plan, even if we do not 
cut off any of the branches from the Time Table ^ (aa 
we ought to do) :— ^ 

* The reader will bear l.n mind that neither of these !l^e 
Tables are offered as examples for good practice. They.Wre 
simply drafted here to illustrate the extremes' of the con¬ 
trasts methods, reaching the,same totals. The latter plan 
is more complicated ^n arranging at the gutsSt, but the end 
achieved compAisates for the extl'a trouble, 
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First 

Second 

Third 

Totals (the 
same as 
before). 


year. 

year. 

year. 

Scripture .... 

1 

1 

1 

3 

History \ 

Literature [ ^ . 

G 

0 ■ 

u 

IS 

Geography ) 
Grammai | j . 
Writing ( . . 

4 

?t 

3 

10 

French . 

— 

5 

7 

12 

Latin. 

7 



12 

Arithmetic 1 

f ■’ 

2 

2 

9 

Algebra > ' 

* 

2 

— 

(i 

Kuclid \ 

- 

o 

m4 

(i 

Shorthand . . . 

_ 

— 



Drawing . . 

2 

2 

— 

4 

Drill. 

— 

— 

4 

4 

Chemistry . . . 

— 

4 

— 

4 

Physics .... 

3 

— 

— 

3 

(Totals as before). 

32 

32 

32 

' 
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§ 3.— Ths rule of Sequence. 

“ ‘ J/7'nx llamoth-Gilead ’ take .Tehoiakim, 

Let Abner hy and spot Melchizedek ! ” ^ 

This mysterious fragment, from some fugitive verses 

* By grouping these branches together in the Time Table, 
the teacher (who must, of course, take the same class in all 
portions of the group) is able to apply the intensive plan at 
his discretion. For a month he may pursue a theme in 
History; then he may find it advantageous to spend moat of 
the six weekly lessonx in rw'jiing Literature ; then he may 
take up a large topii^in Porttical (geography. So with the 
formal side of Language ; separate writing-lessons may only 
be occasional^ required ; when they are required, four 
lessons in succession during one week will achieve more than 
a dozen scattered over a term. • 

“ In Echoes from tile Oxford Mdyazme,'p. 30, Oalihan upon 
Rudiments (H, Frowde, 1890) ' 
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by “Q-i” may be permitted as an extreme example 
of the hopelessness of trying to teach thQ}»BibJ^e, or 
anything else, in scraps. Hie educatio&al “ re¬ 
formers'’ have often in this matter been led astray 
by their distrust of “^specialists.” It is true that 
the various branches of a Tim^ Table are not the 
final end of teaching ; they are merely, as we have 
so often noted, a subord^ate means to the teaching 
of the child, who alone is “ the subject ” of education. 
Still, when once a branch of study is taken up, it 
makes a claim to be treated as a separate pursuit 
which has to be developed in systematic order, with, 
its own line of thought, its own technical terms, 
correlated as much as you please, but not swamped. 
At the end of a given period of time a visible result 
ought to be witnessed. And further, the pupil, as 
he pursues the study, should have some apprehen¬ 
sion of the steps by which he is proceeding, and find 
a real intellectual interest in recalling the results 
arrived at in the past, and in anticipating the 
future programme. 

' This, again, is a maxim of common-sense, to be 
applied with common-sense limitations. But in 
many schemes of study it is ignored. We have, for 
example, an art called Geometrical Drawing, ptp- 
moted by South Kei^ington, and by the Civil 
Service Commission for Army Examinations; we 
have also a theoretical Geometry taught straitly 
according to the traditions of the elders. Obviously 
the two have some connection, but this is pldom 
revealed to the pupil. ^EucliiTs Geonietrj|ir has, 
indeed, a logical sequence, but it il not till the pupil 
has covered the Four Books that he finds it possible 
to look back over the labyrinth and recognise the 
sequence of the /nain topics. Geometry (2 Forallel 
lanes, Geometry of the Circle, etc. 
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* f, 

The rale inust not be preesed to an extreme at the early 
stage of a new study. All branches of knowledge take tfveir 
rise ift' vague accumulations of elementary ideas ^ined apart 
from school instruction), and these must wait upcm an 
appropriate season for classification and formulation. Thus 
in Mathematics a child’s first ideas of number are commenced 
in the home : there i# a r^ular natural sequence in this 
beginning of things, but it Ufnot ip the power of parent or, 
nurse greatly to control the process; it is only when the 
child comes to the age of five or six that he can make formal 
progress in the art of counting. * When, however, a beginning 
ts made, it becomes the teacher’s aim to develop Mathe¬ 
matical ideas, right through to Algebra, in ^jsycAo/oyico/ 
order. We are careful to say psychological order, because 
the order best adapted to the mind of the pupil is not often the 
‘logical order of the adult mathematician. If, for example, 
Euclid had planned his Geometry for yornig people, he would 
not have given so early a place to the difficult topic of 
Equality of Triangles, while delaying the simpler themes of 
Parallel Lines or the Properties of the Circle. But, whether 
psychological or logical, some settled plan is essential when 
once 4childish mind is able to pursue a settled line of 
thought. 

The same is the case in many schools with Litera¬ 
ture, and even with History, where the only sequence 
of thought permitted is in the chronological order. 
Even that may be varied, when an Emperor requires 
his subjects to teach the story backwards, and to 
commence the narrative with Kaiser Wilhelm II. ! 
The most striking disregard of this, rule is shown in 
the treatment of object-lesijpns, which were so un¬ 
warrantably introduced under the revered name 
of Pestalozzi, but which are a travesty rather than 
an illustration of reformed pedagogics. The same 
disregard of sequence is afforded by the old-style 
text-books (such jis Ollendorff, Ahn, and others of 
more recent datej for Modern‘Languages. There is 
often a sort of sequence in Grammar Forms, but 
the “Contfent” is the merest matter of chance. 
So in th€?selectipn of foreign literg,ture for reading ; 
SODge seo[uenoe is attehilited as regards difficulty of 
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language, but none in respect of the subject-matter 
itself.' I 

§ 4 .—The Tiile of Goniinuity: 

"A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 

The rule of Sequence' is concerned with the sub¬ 
ject-matter of teaching; the rule of Continuity is 
concerned with the pujiil. If success is to be 
achieved, the proce.ss of study must be prolonged : 
disturbance by changing from one class to another 
every three months is a grave hindrance. In our 
Elementary Schools the work of the teacher is made 
difficult by the possibility of fresh pupils entering 
the school every Monday morning. In many 
Secondary Schools, promotions are made at the end 
of each term : both the Sets and the Forms are 
reconstituted : a pupil often changes both his 
teachers and his classmates every three months.^ In 
Germany, on the contrary, a class is unbroken, except 
for minor reasons, from Easter to Easter ; a year’s 
programme is devised beforehand, and the class cover 
the "ground of this programme steadily and continu¬ 
ously.® The aim of the teacher is not, as in England, 
to encourage the pupil to push up the school with 
ambitious eagerness in competition with his fellows, 
but to ensure that he Covers the whole course of 

' The series of historical text-books in French now being 
issued by A. and C. Black are an attempt at a very desirable 
reform in this direction. 

'■* Parents, no doubt, are partly to blame : they do not 
consider the advantage of eniVring And removing their 
children at the beginning and close of the school year. But 
the evil can be minimised by careful contrivance. In these 
matters of organisation our Board of Education jilso has still 
much to learn from the long experience of thg Central 
Authorities at Berlinj Paris, Vienna, Leipzig, etc. 

^ There are, of course, exceptions, but this is not the plac§ 
to discuss them, 
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study withoui disturbance. In the succeediifg chap¬ 
ters, therefore, we shall plan all courses of study 
on Jlie understanding that the unit of time in class 
organisation is the school year. It is scarcely likely, 
however, that many schools will be prepared' to 
follow this rule until parents .and public authorities, 
as well as teachers, recognise 'the value of it. 



SECTION III 

The Curriculum for each Period of 
School Life 

CHAPTER VI 

THE INFANT SCHOOL (oR KINDERGARTEN) 
Komint, laaset uns unsern Kindern leben ! —Froebel. 

When grpn^n hearts throb, it goes aeampering 
Behind the wall, nor dares peer out at all !— 

It is the veriest mouse 
That bides in any house— 

So wild a thing is any Cbild-heart ! 

* Child-heart!—wild-heart ! 

»Ho, my little mild heart!— 

Come up here to me out of the dark, 

Or let me come to you ! 

—Riley, A Child- V^ioHd. 

§ 1.—Anyone who tVrites upon the theory.^of an 
art needs to guard himself, and his readers, from 
time to time against the error of making universal 
assumptions ; against the attempt to impose absolute 
rule^in. defiance_ of local pr~indIvidu ar~van^Ion 8. 
Neither medicine, nor, politics, nor'^ucation can lay 
claim to be exact sciences,^, and a “ system ” of Medi¬ 
cine or a system of political govemmenttWhioh ofiers 
a remedy for every situation arising in practice ^ay 

' Vide Preface. 
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at ouee be rejected as quackery. Hence, wh’en we 
propose in the following chapters to offer plans of 
stud^ for various types of schools, we are not ventur¬ 
ing to prescribe detailed syllabuses which can be 
Copied off the reel into a school Time Table : 'all 
we can attempt ttr do, all we have a right to do, 
is to offer examples showing’how the principles of 
Chapter II can be applied to the pursuits classified 
in Chapter III. 

The school is a living, changing society, and a good 
scheme of study must be subject to’ change and' 
growth : the success of any given plan will depend, 
not only upon the soundness of i^ scientific basis, 
but upon the circumstances of local environment, 
the idiosyncrasies of the teachers and the personality 
of the pupils. Hence the folly of those who try to 
import, neck and crop, a foreign system of teaching. 
The Germans, after the great wars, inspired By 
Vater Jahn, introduced “ Turnen ” (Gymnastic 
exercises) into their schools, and a very excellent 
reform this proved to be—for them at that time. 
But if English teachers were to look for similar 
benefits by setting English boys to practise on 
parallel bars and the like for two regular half-hours 
week by week, they would be greatly disappointed ; 
and even if drill from Sweden were substituted for 
drill from Sachsen, the relult would still be dis¬ 
appointing. We must prescribe for children’s mental 
diet as a wise physician prescribes for their diet and 
clothing. He knows his theory, he has his own ideals 
of physical development, buft he keeps these in their 
place. The child must be content with the natural 
food of the country, avoiding only what is unwhole¬ 
some. He 'naiust have plenty of variety, not omitting 
fruit, milk, and sweet foods, which please t^e palate. 
Appetite must Be restrained, but not coerced. The 
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state of the market and of the parent’s pocket must 
also be considered. As to clothing, no doubt the 
ideal condition would be—flannels all day long in 
the open air. But then the child has to grow up 
as a member of society, and must learn to submit to 
conventions ; hence, a sacrifice must be made to 
conformity. 

So it is in the school. A theoretical curriculum 

r 

would abolish spelling and the English weights and 
measures ; it would, perhaps, denounce the inherit¬ 
ance of Babel, and refuse to let a child waste time in 
acquiring foreign tongues : it would at once com¬ 
pound a complete list of pursuits, which would suit 
all children in all places, calculated, if universally 
adopted, to expedite the millennium by many 
centuries. Such plans for Education have been pro¬ 
duced time out of mind, and are still being 
published ; and many educational reformers, of real 
merit, have thus given play to their imagination, 
writing down the ambitions of a visionary, where 
they should have been content with the more modest 
record of experience. Whatever is proposed, there¬ 
fore, in the following chapters is to be taken as 
merely by way of example and illustration ; we are 
passing from the general principles of theory, to the 
particular details of practice, and the nearer we 
approach to daily routine, the more heedful must we 
be to avoid the dogmatism of the chair and of the 
text-book. The teacher himself is compelled to adopt 
a decisive plan of action, and every school must at 
each period of its career be controlled by a fixed 
plan of operations, accepted by alli concerned : but 
thi.'-. practical necessity for coherence and dogmatic 
system in routine, makes it all the more necessary for 
the student of education. When away from his pupils, 
to keep an open mind. • 
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„ „ ,, Kind&ga/rten Stage), 

It almost come to be acoepted as an aKioin^tBat., 
ever^hing labelled F^oebelian or Kindergarten i# 
Sonnd pedagogy. This p6pular opinion is an excel¬ 
lent witness to the great services rendered by Proeb^l, 
but it is unfortunate that so paany people, not only 
of the laity, but teachers also, accept the Kinder¬ 
garten rfiibboleth - without • taking the trouble to 
study the system in detail. The final value of 
ftoebel, as of his master Pestalozzi, is to be found 
rather in the spirit of his work than in the par¬ 
ticular devices which he produced. To allow young 
teachers nowadays to copy the frfhlty system of 
Gleometrical Drawing called by Froebel’s name is to 
perpetuate a fetish. 

It is worth while to utter a word of warning against the 
abuses which abound, especially in England, under the shield 
of Froebel’s name. The best disciples of Froebel, such as, e.g., 
Madame Michaelis, the founder of the Froehel Institute, 
recognise that both his psychology and bis method were im- 

S srfeot, and welcome the fruits of study in other fields 
Ut unfortunately they are exceptions. The majority of 
Froebelians continue the well-worn path of Gifts and 
Occupations, stuping the “system,” under the orders 
of the National Froebel Union, as if The Ediication of 
Man were a sacred text. Thus once more do we build the 
sepulchres of those whom our fathers stoned. Fortunately, 
other disoiples of Froebel act with more freedom and are 
more worthy, if they so desire, ffi) be called by his name. 
Among such may be mentioned—the Froebel-Festalozzi House 
in Bemn (an offshoot of this has now been established in 
London under the- auspices of the Sesame Club), Ebenezer 
tSooke (particularly in oonnectifin with Art and Nature 
■ Study) in London, F. W. Parker and his staff of the Chicago 
Ibstitute, and Professor Dewey of the aDniversity of Chicago. 

‘ Germany the inflpenoe of Froebpl has been small, and 
ihc ^oblems of teaching young children have been mainly 
taken up, pracUcally and experimentally, by the Herbartians, 
who, like tbs Ftoelielians, trace their origmal inspiaation to 
Peetoloc^ ' 

, Itie Practice Sc4m> 1 conducted, by Prdlessos Rein in the 
tXhivttrgity of Jena still offers, as it has done for many 
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years 'past, the chief field of research in Germany so f^ 
as the teaching of young children is concerned. It is not 
too much to assert that a student of these topics may learii 
at Jena under Rein, and at Chicago, in the tiro Institutes of 
Education connectAl with its Univ^ity, the heat that has 
been offered In recent years as regards the teaching of young 
children, 

I 

Only a few lines are necessary to sketch the broad 
elements of Froebel’s teaching. Taking the child as our 
guide, we must (1) recognise that he is already a social 
being (Chapter II § 9) ; his mother is still the centre 
of .his emotional life, but already he is glad to join 
playmates, and hence he can be put with others for 
common teachinj. 

(2) This active emotional life must have full play. 
The restraints of “ school ” are impossible. He is 
ready to drink in knowledge at every pore, but he 
can only do this in his own noisy, excitable fashion. 
Check him too much by nagging, and his powers of 
apperception are inhibited by distressful feelings, 
which act all the more forcibly if repressed. 

(3) He is supremely an observer, with all his senses, 

of the Natural world. Hence his education must at 
every turn provide concrete material for eyes and 
ears and fingers. All the common trivial features of 
the daily round, which to us seem so tedious, are 
novel to him. Colour, motion, sound, let him have 
them. Of course, it is” for us to choose whether we 
select mateiial which is vulgar and degrading, or 
noble and uplifting; and in our choice lies the pos¬ 
sibility of training him to care for what is ennobling. 
But broad, simple,, decisive impressions he must 
have. I < 

(4) Let every bit of knowledge be put to UBe» 
He he^ a story, and burns to tell it'^ain: if he. 
tells it and omits a sin^e threeid, how quickly the: 
rest vill pohnce upon hiaf! Then he will act the 
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storj^, and sing a song about it. He will paint a 
pictuje of the flower that was carried bjr^tb^jbfeauti- 
ful fairy, and he will search for the flower in 'the 
garden, learning all he can about its root and its 
leaves. While doing this he will commence arith¬ 
metic, for there are’ six petals, and it is better to 
tount in petals tcwjay and in bricks to-morrow rather 
than to turn the fingers intc^a counting-machine. 

(5) Ijet him only form abstract ideas, or attempt 
formal, technical exercises, so far as he is inclined to 
do so spontaneously. If you seek to teach ” them 
to him and at him, he will not learn. If he is slow 
at abstraction, let him be slow, and^eed him all the 
nlorB steadily with concrete material. 

In other words, delay the “ common school sub¬ 
jects”—reading, writing, arithmetic—much longer 
than is customary. These are not native spontaneous 
interests to the child : they are acquired interests,^ 
just as much as a taste for beer is an acquired taste. 
Mothers are sometimes proud of a child because it 
bkes reading or “ doing sums ” at an abnormally early 
age ; but this precocity is no credit either to parent or 
child. It may be the consequence of stifling more 
natural tendencies in the little one. There is 
abundance of time. For all necessary uses, either 
in equipment or culture, thg child does not yet 
require skill in reading, writing, or arithnjptic. 
We are not rearing hot-house plants for exhibition, 
but plants which wait upon the seasons. On that 
famous hillside in Thiiringen where Froebel first 
thought of the happy title “ Kindergarten,” there 
are no stoves or glass-houses, but the winds of the 
mountains, the summer sun, the winter frost, all 
jflAy their part in the gardens where child and flower 
biObihside by side. ’ , 

' Note to p, 38, above. 

K a 
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^ ii^ect3)0;ti.^of material, no less than the 

il^ibod of treattheni^ must be chown on ,^ 

eiPole of ide^ and octivniea F^nge round 
the life' of .home a^d neighbourhocd. These, there¬ 
fore, natiet serve as the starting-point for the school 

(7) And, finally, tB^, child is moat strikingly dif¬ 
ferentiated from his later self by his life of play. 
We have seen already (Chapter III,§ 12) that the play 
is essentially imitation,' and while in the adult the 
act of imitation is conscious, in the young child it is 
spontaneous and unconscious ; it is, indeed, the true 
self of the child. He lives into the life of those 
about hini; and cannot do aught else. All motives 
'te action arise from this one instinct—to act the life 
of others. It is, then, an abuse of terms to speak of 
a young child as “ loving ” play : rather we must assert 
that everything he does partakes of the nature of 
play ; and his occupations at school must therefore 
conform to this attitude. 

§ 3.—It will be seen that these doctrines of the 
Kindergarten are merely special applications, for a 
particular period of child life, of the general prin¬ 
ciples of growth, correlation, child-study which we 
discussed in Chapter III. And we must emphasise 
the distinction there made between principles based 
upon, Equipment anc^ Tradition (§ 2) and those 
whij^ appeal to the opposite principle—the nature 
of (me child. 

All that a young child can learn of the need for 
livelihood, and of the greatness of his human in¬ 
heritance, wiU come to him by wholly unconscious 
processes : any attempt to bring them within the 
realm o£ his consciousness ends in disaster. He 
simply coannot understand you, and if the. Kinder- 
garten pr^nd^ to do" anything at all towsa^ 
* Dewey, Memeniary School Record, p. 143. 
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ios^nicitiiSn 4 a the %lihici6n ’'school sobjeetiS). it is 

maklmg a false {)reteQoe. ^hat it caa ioAf 

do, is to direct the play ‘ of a group d| ehih^i^; 

60 wisely and happOy, that, wheir the next 

of education is begun, tlte <^ildren may be. ffhidy 

to do their part. , . 

Some parents will be disposed to demur to thisf 
conclusion : why should w^ pay the Kindergarten 
fee (it is too often in this commercial age a questiesi 
of fee, at bottom !) for so trivial a matter as the 
direction of play t 

The reply need hardly be printed : since your 
child is at present solely a playmate, he must be 
educated as such at this stage ; if you care for his 
life, for his development from seed to flower, you 
must attend to the seed-time as much as to the 
later stages. 

§ 4.—What, then, on a basis of such principles, is 
to be the curriculum of the Kindergarten 1 

We have seen ^ that, with young children, we are 
in a position to give special weight to the principle 
of Concentration. Indeed, unless the Kindergarten 
teacher does create these bonds of association, no real 
progress is possible. Hence, a good teacher wUl 
always select, week by week, some story or occu¬ 
pation involving a topic of »eal every-day interest, 
and will gather the other pursuits around this. 

Thus, it is winter-time ; spring has not yet come; 
but we have rftet again after the Christmas holidays, 
and, when school has started, we go once more to 
look at our garden, and see whether, even at this 
dreary time, anything is peeping above the ground. 
J:^*;Why, yes j ” “ Oh ! see I ” “ How pretty ! ” “ Here 
^ dainty wliite snowdrops, already ! ” • , 

.'liLud so a theme is supplied. Jn (tself it is a 
- ^ * Chapter II, § 7. 
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pOi^y natural phenomenon-*—nothing more; but to 
these little bairns, it means much more j- iota their 
tool dug the garden, and their hands planted the 
bulbs;—those funny little round balls, about which 
they heard such a firfe story from their teacher last 
October. 

And now they have their reward. “Oh, please, 
may I take one and pairfb it 1 ” Forthwith an object 
is supplied for a painting lesson; and since they 
find that they cannot paint even a snowdrop without 
some technical skill, they gladly take a lesson or 
two by way of first steps in Brush-work.^ When 
the painting lesson is over, one little fellow wants 
to play with his bricks, and so they discuss what they 
shall “ build ” with their Third Gift. They soon de¬ 
cide, with the teacher’s help, to “ build ” the fence 
round their garden. And instead of the tedious and 
useless paper-folding “ occupations,” which are a part 
of the Froebel fetish, we may find it possible, ev^ 
with these little children, to cultivate the deco¬ 
rative arts ; they may trace the snowdrop pattern 
'on flannel or cardboard, and then cut it out to 
stitch or paste on to darker material, serving thus 
as a rug or tablecloth, to please mother at home as 
something of service to her. Taste on the teacherls 
part iquickly develops appreciation for simple forms 
of beauty among her class. 

But these Gifts and Occupations do not satisfy 
their whole nature. “ Please, tell us a story,” and soon 
they are sitting in breathless silence while the story 
of the Fight Wtween Winter and Spring is told to 
them, and they hear “how it happened that the fiiay 
snowdrop is allowed to come, long befoiu Winter, hati 

* Brush-work, among artists, would be called Water-lwUSh. 
The materialstused %re similar iu style to those employed in 
much Japanese painthig. . . itiiri. 
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finished withe his sleet and snow. And since all chil¬ 
dren |vho hear a story like to tell it agSiin, iiiore‘‘th^n 
one lesson in “ Compo^on ” is supplied. If these 
{hildien, in later years, will only reproduce what 
they are told as faithfully as they do this stoiy, 
they will certainly achieve most remarkable results 
in examinations ! 

And expression in song will not Unger far behind. 
Tennyson wrote a charming little verse which will 
exactly serve our purpose— 

Many, many welcomes, 

■ February, fair maid I 

Or we may choose a song, “ The Snow-bell,” which 
can be acted as a Kindergarten “ Game.” ^ 

' Little white snowdrop. 

Just waking up. 

The bell of the snowdrop is the signal <which rings 
to wake up all the other flowers of spring-time. 

Thus we have covered most of the Groups of school 
pursuits which any scheme of liberal education should 
include. Arithmetic will also have a place. These 
little ones are only commencing the simplest opera¬ 
tions of number, covering the digits from 1 to 10.* 
The snowdrop number is 6 ; and we shall find our 
children able by means of these petals to think in 
numbers with a facility which would be absolutely 
impossible apart from the concrete interest. Having 
commenced with the petals, they can proceed to 
tealise six with the Angers, with the bricks, or 
with the Sonnenschein cubes. They will even 
begin to reckon the six days l)f the week, and the 
brightest among them wiU begin to gain a notion of 

•it* See Chapter HI, § 12 ( 6 ). • “ 

See tbStFCode af the Bc^rd of Edueatiour-Schedule L, 
Arithmetio, Scheme B compared with Soheme A. 
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‘ number mx i^Mtrt |wan objeola. But the teacher 
!inaJke no effort to force such abstract i<jfe^over 
l&e threshold of tynsoiousness. i 

It is scarcely necessary to treat separately of 
BhysioaJ Becreation (Chapter III, § 12) for the whole 
atmosphere of the Kipdergarten’ is one of physical 
activity, and the snow-bell play ha^ been specially 
planned to give exercise to the whole body. But 
once a week, at any rate, the children should get 
right away from the class-room, otherwise both 
teacher and children become too " schooly.” The 
motive for a walk is obvious ; we must go out to 
hunt. for snowcftops. Let us hope that there is a 
wood within reach where we may see the snow-bell 
peeping, and where we may not be warned away by 
some dreadful notice-board, “ Trespassers w®l be 
prosecuted ” ! Failing that, there will surely be a 
public parley and nowadays our County Councillors 
are beginning to understand that the flower-beds of 
a park should be largely planned with a view to the 
needs of children and students. 

-Thus a week passes away, quickly. The succeed¬ 
ing weeks will all be treated' in a similar spirit. A 
wise teacher does not leave the selection of topics, 
week by week, to chance, but decides upon some 
series trf appropriate themes, which shall lead the 
ohild to connect each episode in its Kindergarten life 
with that of the preceding week, as well as of earlier 
days. Thus the bulbs of October return to his 
notme in the snowdrop of February. 

The following is an example of the way in which ' 
a scheme of topics, "based upon the seasons and 
other incidents of the year, may be plann^ :— f, 

IVrgt ifiei; The May Queetl. '' 

* $eatnd Weeh; Spring’s Workers—Sprinkle, 9|listet, 'Uad ti: 
Bright (the waking of the daisy flower). • 
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. ^lary " of Hie BiiilSiesmB . (d 
variiiraa journeys made by a little sunbeam on .« naarofi 
eai^ ^mmer). 

Fourth Week: The totl^ mouse and the deid 
(anitnals as well ns plants must be watched and foQwed). 

Fifth Week; Mrs. Cluck (the fihildr^ inustj di^ng"th8 
week, really see a hen ajid chickena 1). ^ 

Such a seriea of topics, centering largely round 
the natural world) succeeds ip absorhiUg the child’s 
interest, but the critic might fairly allege that it 
does not satisfy the principle ot Concentration, whicb 
should find a centre for the curriculum in human 
interest and story. But this element of human 
interest really is supplied by the circumstances under 
which the material has been selected: it is the 
child’s own garden wherein these flowers grow. The 
wjnd and the snow are not treated as matters of 
Iriysiography, but as friendly agents taking their 
part in the play of the Kindergarten. If the play 
is fanciful, well,^the child lives in a world of fancy. 
To urge the introduction of the Humanities at such 
an early age in any more formal fashion is a violence 
to the child’s nature. Humanity to him consists of 
home and of school, with its garden and pets ; these 
to him are Nature and Man in one. 

. Many teachers of the young, however, are not 
contented with this simple mode of recognising the 
supremacy of “ human ” interests in the young 
ctlild. They urge that " the child’s , imagination 
paust be cultivated ” by the telling of fairy stories, 

idealising the world of animal and plant life; and 
'^Ifkey appeal to the traditional delight with which 
l^ildren of all time (and shall, we not say, of all 
pmods of life 1) have revelled in myth and fairy tale.^ 

_*;3nfce todagogy of Myth (Pedagogical Seminanyt, June, 
abH a^coOUnt of tltie topic, and useful referemse 
terHiB utewtvre, guSh ob Bn^in. Queen if the’Air, ITOoge, 

.’ 'fitffp* to’tbe^ Study of doiBskal Mythology, and* the Herbartiaa 

I. ' ' 
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iWe may agree to all this, and yet he unwilling to 
replace the liomely story and occupation, cenlering 
round the life of the child, by fairy tales. Surely 
the faiiy tale is not staple food, but luxury: the 
myth was the romance of primitive ages, and it 
serves the same purpose that romantic literature 
serves in our age. We admit that the novel (see 
p. 417, below) has a place in the curriculum of older 
children, but only a subordinate place : and it 
scarcely seems wise to feed little ones on myth and 
fairy tale as a staple diet. We are too ready to 
be caught by psychological clap-trap about the 
cultivation of tlfe imagination. There is no danger 
here of neglecting the faculty, but it is very easy for 
a zealous Kindergartner to fill the child’s imagina¬ 
tion with ideas quite beyond the normal range, and 
thus to make a dangerous breach between inner 
thought and daily life. If the myth and the fairy 
tale is treated as a luxury, as an accessory to the 
regular course of Kindergarten life, it will be all the 
better appreciated. The child from a cultivated 
home, who finds these and other luxuries in the home, 
does not need them in the school: whereas the gutter 
child may be offered such fare more freely, for the 
school must supply for him the lack of home influence. 
Some such considerations as these have led Professor 
Dewey, in his school at the University of Chioagp, 
to give a very subordinate place to stories, and 
to centre the child’s school life round practical 
occupations.^ 

writers. The writer sums up admirably the method to Ihe 
pursued in placing the romantic literature of childhood before 
obildren. , ., t 

1 “ T^siraple cooking, dish-washing, dusting, etc,, wUi^b 
the ohiloren do are no more" prosaic or utilitarian to theU 
than would be, say, the game of,the FiveKnights.”—Dewey’s 
Elementary School Record, p. 147. 
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§ 5, Hints"on KlndergaHen Practice. —Any(one 
who kaa watched, even for a consecutive half-hoi^, 
the life of a young child will recognise the im¬ 
possibility of aiming at “ order ” in the sense in which 
the word is understood among older children. The, 
necessity for perpetual physical motion, for perpetual 
cdiange of thought and feeling, make it inevitable 
that the child, if he is to* grow according to his 
nature, must be, in a sense, disorderly. Hence the 
inevitable misfortune of the poor man’s child : at 
home there is little room for him even on the 
streets; and at school, he must be repressed with 
thirty, forty, or fifty others, since S, single teacher 
Can only control the whole crowd, if each is subject 
to mechanical restraint. But, in the ordinary 
Kindergarten, where the class is small, and where, 
if necessary, it may be subdivided by the assistance 
of student teachers, there is no reason for repression. 
This, however, does not imply that the little bairns 
will be constantly interrupting and interfering with 
the business in hand. On the contrary, they are 
ready to respond to control, if that control be 
adapted to their intelligence. Thus, they will be 
perfectly mute while the story is told, if the teacher 
is really a story-teller. The story, indeed, should 
hot on any account be interrupted : the teacher 
should not herself interrupt with questions or other 
excursions into by-paths : she must not destroy the 
SBsthetic picture in the child’s mind.^ The art of 
story-telling relies upon the possibility of both 
narrator and hearer forgetting themselves in the 
inaages. Voice, gesture, acfJion will all come 
appropriately and spontaneously as teacher and 
p^dren fly away to the h%ppy adventures "sf plant 

' • Colnpare Rein V)n “ DasgteUender trnteriioht ” in Das 
erste Schvfjahr, Seite 121 u. s. w. 
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aiilii lut'd iuid beast. This is, indeed, almost a lost 
since Caxton banished the baUadlSt aq^ story¬ 
tells frojn court and hall; but it may be reiVived in 
the Kinder^rten. Now, as then, the Ksteners will 
oremember the story, .and insist upon it being 
reproduced oerftatim., And the homeliness of the 
wise en scene will not detract at all from the strength 
of the impression: on? the contrary, the reality 
of the experience intensifies the interest of the 
narrative. They are our snowdrops, planted by us 
last October, which have ended the strife between 
Winter and Spring: our winds, indeed, that 
.^olus has let but of his bag ; and how they blow 
round our windows when we go to bed on a stormy 
night ! 

But when the story is ended, the listeners are 
not likely to be silent: they will buzz with talk 
like a village congregation let loose from church! 
And the little community will be brought to order 
again, not by “discipline,” but by a new occupation. 
The skill of the teacher will be discerned in the 
foresight with which she provides material, all 
ready to hand, suitable and correlated, without 
delay or distraction. If, when that is done, some of 
her charges are stijl “ naughty,” she will look to' the 
temperature and the 'ventilation, before. relying on 
the doctrine of original sin. 

As in Government,* so in Guidance *: the teacher 
should avoid too great interference with the child’s 
personality. It would take us beyond the scope oi 
this book to discuss the problem of Guidance itt 
any detail, but it may be taken as a universal 
rule that any signs of aflFection, of pers&nal intimac^ 
between-teacher and taught should sprang from, the 
chm ^one,^ shoadd never under ,any pret^^t be 
. 1 For the phraseology here used, see Clu^ I. ' t 
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fait ovtslamula^^ bj the teaches. True^ 
little fhild whl oertaii^Jf dkplay sentiieeBt—^# 0 ^ 
it do otherwise 1 and to repulse such manifestation 
by studied coldness is professional manneif^ of tlie 
worst kind; on the other hand, the te^hef is 
bound to refrain ft-om “ Sidiwarmerei,” from, any. 
attempt to replace the bond ’between teapher and 
taught by a personal and particular sentiment. 
Such behaviour always leads to favouritism—that is, 
to injustice.^ 

The Time Table. —An error to which schools of 
all hinds are prone has shown itself in an aggra¬ 
vated form in many Kindergartensj: a violation of 
the rules of Restraint and Sufficiency discussed in 
Chap. V. Every art practised by a child should 
bp repeated at least thrice every week : if possible, 
once every day. It is extraordinary to observe how 
over-pressure has invaded even the instruction of 
infants. The following is a list of the “ subjects ” 
w|}ioh many teachers conceive it necessary to intro¬ 
duce into a Kindergarten Time Table ; Story, 
Nature-work, Brush-work, Freehand Drawing, 
Chequer drawing, Singing, Gift, Tablets, Sticks, 
Paper-folding, Paper-cutting, Pasting, Clay Model- 
lin$^i!,Reading, Writing, Number, Games—all in one 
week! 

This obviously will not do; we must rigorously 
■ out down the list to a few representative pursuits, 
and feel no qualms that we are violating Froebel’s 
,gospelt because some of the customary occupations 
. pre omitted. 

f ; . Now, since twenty minutes must be given to each 
fcpson,^ and an interval allowed for recreation, the 

., • Vi 

, ; ■ Compare Chap. XVI, p. 3fl0. 

Some need'haU an-hour^ for othen fifteen minutes ip 
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teacher hu only time; for six lessons every day, ®f 
which four must be occupied with (l)the story, or 
r^)etitioa of the same, or with singing, (2<)'mumbery 
(3) drav^iog or other art work, (4) Kindergarten play 
or song. There remain two lessons in the daily 
Time Table, and these should "surely be taken up 
mainly with practical'occupations. 

Concentratiun ,—We ^ have insisted sufficiently 
upon the importance of associating the whole week’s 
occupations round some central interest : it may be 
as well to warn against the possibility of making a 
new fetish of the theory of Concentration. It will 
often be difficult, especially when teachers are 
inexperienced, to find links of association ; if they 
cannot be found to hand, they must not be 
artificially contrived. Such exercises of perverted 
ingenuity bring theories of Education into ridicule. 
And some pursuits necessary to the child cannot by 
any ingenuity be brought into the circle : such are 
the mechanical exercises necessary for training the 
sense-organs. Voice exercises, rhythmical exercises, 
muscular exercises should be commenced, even with 
the youngest, and it is folly to try and prebend a 
fanciful motive for them ; the child will take , a 
sufficient delight in the exercise if not too proloji^d, 
and no further end need be suggested. A mechanical 
exercise is a natural relief, to children as to adults, 
from the intenser forms of mental excitement, and 
should be so treated. 

The danger here indicated is a very real one. 
Tbe superficial “ reformer ” who believes that lessons 
must at all costs be made “ interesting ” (see Chap. 
Ill, § 5) becomes a veritable nuisance to little 
okildre^ although the object-lessons “tmd modeb 
lessons which he prepares so carefully be regard^ 
by his felloW-teachers as pe.'fect. Thus, in a arec^jiti 
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pub^eatimi lessons on the Tonic Sol-fa;^ the 
teacher " tells a story *' (which is no story at all, «s 
the cfiildren soon discover) about “ the efoA-birdj ©le 
soA-bird, and the m«-bird.” The birds do nothing, 
but the teachM- draws some lines to represent their 
cages 1 Then one child is to “stand firmly on thfe 
floor, to represent the doh-bird," another on the chair, 
another on a table.” They are not to sing about 
these birds or bird-cages, but to think of them 
while singing something else ! Such devices are the 
stock-in-trade of teachers who do not know the 
child’s mind, but have made a superficial acquaintance 
with the cant of pedagogic lectures, u 

§ 6. Bemlta of Kindergarten Life. —Looking back 
on some three years of life spent, so far as five 
mornings per week are concerned, in a good Kinder¬ 
garten, what may we expect to find attained for the 
child 1 A careful observer of children’s ways ought 
to be able to trace definite effects after the lapse of 
these years, and should be able to distinguish those 
due to the home environment from those produced 
by the calculated efforts of the teacher. 

First and foremost, the child has been humanised, 
by being brought into pleasant environment with 
companions of his own age ; ^ this is a feature of 
character, exhibiting itself all through school" life, 
which can best be studied by contrasting school 
children with those who have been deprived of 
School society. Obviously the possible vices of 
the school society, as well as its virtues, may infect a 
ohUd : hence the necessity for control and guidance 

^ Child Life, October, 1900. » 

“ We cannot stray far from the topic of this book to discuss 
the socialas^ct of school life (see ^ap. 1, p. 15), 1^ 
eaiimts still ignore the child’s dependence on hRrfellows. 
JffSn have their'cli^s, and women theis afternoon tea, but 
^ Child !—has his governesS and should be contented I 








«8^|T®W .r^pOj^ising fcb^ pe0d.|pr,.»0|tp^pj«o% 
*8 .oiily!,waiif,, rf ppjeyenliwg 
yhich sppn^j.i^roHJt iaplftjbiyp. . . - 

Such respite beltpjg; rather to the sphere, irf 
Gpidanoe, aa4 are mentiozied here merely by ■^yayref 
reminder. In reject of Teaching, the child'w#l 
have received little positive knowledge which i wjll 
survive to later years, but a ferment of interest 
have been set up, which will greatly smooth the 
qourse of ^uiaition in time to come. > 5 


Humanities .—Connected story and narrative < fin 
oral form have become familiar. The life of .fathec^ 
mother, of the animal and plant world has beep 
idealised. Little of this can find conscious express 
sion, but it none the leas widens the mental horiaon 


of the child, gives play to the fancy (sometdmee*'. 
indeed, far too liberally I), and deepens the strength*^ 
of sentiment. , ,,, 


Nature Knowledge .—The cliild’s own tendency to 
touch and handle and see all about and atouad, ip 
directed on a continuous scheme, and it is ; tbe 
evidence from this quarter that chiefly impresses 
amateurs. They find Kindergarten children so. 
intelligent and lively in thein talk about -hhrdcw 
bepsts, and fishes. As yet, there is no foraiuslc 
kaowletigf—not even classification, beyond a vpiy 
rodimentary sort : but the total of isolated; tented 
about pets which the child helps to feed,, or abotlls 
the school garden, may be large indeed. . ■ 

Mathematics .—^An intelligent child apart rffffluj. 
Bcliool will learn to pse the first few figures at jiOteOt': 
■mthout positive ^^truction : the Kindergnj^Cpl 4C5M* 
li|t ac^ve much more, hut it makes thp 
iitoi» cei^n and^ methodical: the procaases 
ibg! and subtracting are ^nstanu^ 
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by step with concrete material until they bec(tae a 
part the mental habit. In Geometry, more'ia 
sometimes achieved than would appear to *be 
necessary ; Proebel had a pronounced bias in favour 
of occupations for children which involve Geometri¬ 
cal ideas, and accordingly, hi| followers introduce 
children to Tablet-laying, Paper-folding, and other 
pursuits which give them, a •precocious acquaintance 
with point, line, surface and solid, many years before 
they can put their knowledge to use (Qiap. XIII, § 5). 

Arts of Expression .—Progress in the use of 
language is witnessed as a part of the progress all 
along the line. It is much too earl^f for language 
lessons, but a store of words is acquired, and a 
correct ear for the pronunciation of these, which 
are the preliminary to all future progress in the use 
either of the mother tongue or of foreign languages. 

*The same applies to music. He who is not permitted 
to hear and imitate singing in early childhood can 
never make up adequately for lost time. It is only 
by the constant repetition of musical tones heard in 
song that the child learns to distinguish note from 
note : this can be done at four and five years of age 
as well as afterwards, even though the little one be 
unable adequately to reproduce what is lieard. If 
mothers and teachers would ojily sing to their ohU- 
dren in babyhood and childhood, they would hear a 
wonderful echo of song from these same children 
after many years. 

Arts of Representation .—It is in drawing that the 
evident results of teaching can be most quickly wit¬ 
nessed.^ If children are permitted to have a large 
"blackboard/’ of cloth^ pinned on a wall and a 

* “The Way Young Child^ Think: a Study**9f their 
Piotures," hy Earl Sames (in Child Life, p. 120, June, 1898). 

® The common American cloth will serve the iiurpose ; but 
Glayson’s blackboard material is better. 





bolt ^ ookured <dudks to play vitfa, they will soon 
b^;ia to imitate thek teachers in drawing ;□ they 
will tel] the story of their own Jife, and the stories 
leanit in the schoolroom with wonderful fidelity : 
fidelity, that is, not to the canons of adult art, but 
to the details of app^knce and action which have 
caught their fancy. Here, as in music, if we wish 
to see our sons and daughters capable of sympathy' 
with the fine arts, they must be given the opportunity 
in these years when chalk and paints, bricks and 
clay, are the means of expression most natural and 
delightful to them. ‘ 

Few parents'Bven yet consider that these results 
are worth paying for ; hence, teachers of little chil¬ 
dren are tempted to produce other results which, 
parents can appreciate—acrobatic performances for 
exhibition; they must produce pretty songs to b& 
sung at an entertainment; with musical drill adapteoT 
to platform show. Thus; misguided parents are 
pleased; and children are led to a belief that life is 
show, and that the reward of industry lies in the 
clapping of hands. Or, since the British publ^ 
expects solid value for its money, a child is put'*? 
reading and writing before it has learned to 
and to talk ; ’ to “ do sums ” before it is familiar wili 
elementory ideas of number. Such premature stimulus 
deadens the intellectual freshness of young life, and 
keeps alive the old heresy, that school is a dreaiy 
wilderness from which there is no refuge until one 
is “ grown up.” Deliverance, alike for teacher^said 
parent, can only be found by constantly ob 
the life and ways of children. 



CHAPTER VII 

LATEE CHILDHOOD 

' Shades of the prison house begifl to close 
Upon the growing Boy. 

' ' —WORDBtt'ORTH. 

The child takes his nourishment from the tale of heroism 
as naturally as he takes milk.—J. Jay Chapman, “The 
!Unity of Human Nature” (in Tht IntmvitimviZ Journal of 
Ethics, January, 1901). 

The primary business of the school is to train children in 
Co-operative and mutually helpful living; to foster in them 
the consciousness of mutual interdependence, and to help 
them practically in making the adjustments that will carry 
this spirit into overt deeds. 

The primary root of all educative activity is in the instine- 
tdye, impulsive attitudes of the child, and not in the presenta¬ 
tion and application of external material.—J ohn DllwxXt 
"rroebel’’ (in The Eleme/nla/ry School Record, p. 143). 

§ 1. Features of the Growing Child. —We now 
enter upon what is still in popular opinion the 
omnmencement of schooling. The child is now cap- 
aUe of learning something useful—something “ that 
he will not forget.” It is recognised that his powers 
are thus far developed, and hence opportunity is 
tdisn to g^t the child ready, on the principles of 
Slquipment (Chap. II,. § 2)^ for the next stages of 
flchoicd life, and '^r the ultimate ends of adult life. 

< .The student of Educaffon observes this deVhlop- 
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ment, but, instead of seizing upon it with haste as a 
means for anticipating future needs, he seeks^ first, 
of all to discover what pursuits are congenial and 
natural to the child at this stage. The demand of 
Equipment for some years to come may still be kept 
subordinate to the deipa'nds of Child-Nature. 

(1) The first superficial observation of change is 
that the child can now go hy 'himself to and from 
school.^ He plays on his own account with his com¬ 
rades in the playground (or in the street if you will 
let him). Just as he steps from infancy to childhood 
when he can walk to school, so we may divide these 
two periods of dhildhood at the time when he can, 
and should, be trusted with the independence implied 
by going somewhat alone in the streets. 

He thus takes another stage in detachment from 
the family, and begins to establish bonds of sym¬ 
pathy in at least two important directions : the local 
environment, street, village, city, as the case may be, 
and the school society of comrades and teachers. 
More than that, ho takes a marked step in the 
development of the mental Ego, if the reader cares 
thus to view the process. Formerly he was only 
capable of butterfly thoughts and activities, chang*, 
ing rapidly from day to day and week to week; 
now he grows capable of sustained interest reaching 
from one week to another in a continuous seii^. 
All the educational reformers, from Herbart to 
Hewey, when they are also psychologists, seize upon 
this as a point of capital importance. 

Here it is worth noting how very much has been done durii^ 
the last twenty years "to improve the general elementary 
instruction of little children. At the same time the vast 
literati^ on the subject affords evidence "enough of tbp 
in many queers of the same antiquated routine 

Chap. I’t', p. 98. 
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that satisfieif the profession—and ths pubUo—flRy^ years 
ago- • " . , ‘ , 

Two papers kept on file by the present writer may illustrit® 
the situation. 

(1) “Lessons before School,” by Mr. Somervell of Eton, an 
address to the Parents’ National Education Union (/ofimai 
of Education, December, 1894). The views of Mr. Somertell , 
by no means coincide with the system of this book, but they 
give an excellent example of the progressive ideas on the 
teaching of young children now currait among teachers who 
think. The following passage is helpful ; — 

“ There is, of course, a danger inseparable from this way of 
talking about memory, understanding, imagination, and so 
forth—the danger of confounding our analysis of the mental 
powers with the human mind itself. The mind is not a 
bundle of faculties acting independently, but an organic 
unity. These so-called faculties, and, mdeed, the human 
mind itself, .are only convenient abstractions, functions, or 
specifications of a whole mysterious personality. And this 
drstinction between looking at the mind as a unity and 
looking at it as a bundle of faculties is not merely of specula¬ 
tive interest, though I can only hint at the ways in which 
it might be followed out. First, it explains to us the im¬ 
possibility of training one faculty, as we call it, alone, 
without influencing the rest. I say advisedly: ‘without 
influencing ’ the rest; not, observe, ‘ without developing ’ 
the rest. Let me expand this a little. We teach a child a 
poem or hymn. We want to accustom him to remember, to 
train his memory. But understanding, observation, and 
imagination are present at the lesson. You cannot put them 
to sleep while you train the memory. They are there, and 
will get either good or harm from the lesson. If you see 
that the sense is made clear, that the hard words and the 
connection of thought are made plain, you will train the 
Understanding. If you help the child to realise the scene, 
and to fill up the gaps in description, you train the imagina¬ 
tion. I will go further, and say, if line by line he counts the 
syllables, and notices the capitals and stops, you train his 
observation. And now, suppose you do none of these things, 
and,' thinking to deal only with memory, odntent yourself 
wRb exacting merely a verbal repetition of lines that are 
never thought about or understood—what happens? Not 
simply that observation, imagination, and understanding are 
riot trained, are lying fallow. Oh no, you have been injuring 
them', You have b^en ooeustoming them to lie idlmand un- 
irith'f''ested when you should haVe shown^them how to be up 
and doing. You have been training your child to be stupid 
and unintelligent.” 
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Ixtifidal ProddTStiou of Stupidity in Sdiools i 
li'lwlc ifi^ Mr. ^iidaneil-Carter, F.B.O.S,” ,, 

‘It b potsible to atbanlate the iower powera of tto brom 
inw, those Khich have their seat in t^jne Bensorium,' and to 
iaipart by means a quantity of what I have heard 
'termed senaatfonal learning, meining that in which the 
qehsorinm or lower brain b ajpne contemed. Of course yon 
are acquainted with those wonderful veraions of the Church 
Catechism which Her Majesty’s Inspector unearthed a great 
many years sgo ? No 7 Then I will get them for you,’ 

“ And, after the book was found, we diligently read ;— 


“ ‘ My duty toads God is to bleed in him to fering and to 
loaf withold your arts withold my mine withold my sold and 
with my sernth to whirchp & to give thinks to put my old 
tract In him to call upon him to onner his old name and his 
world and to save him truly all the days of my lifea end.’ 

" This, too, is infetructive :— 


‘' ‘ They did promis k voal three things in my name first 
that I should pemounce of the devel k all his walks 
pumps and valities of this wicked wold k all the sinful larsta 
of the flesh.’ 


“ ‘ To judge of these productions we must remetnber that 
the children had been accustomed to repeat the catechbm 
daily, including Sunday, for four or five years. That the 
spelling is bad is a mere trifle ; the astonishing thing is that 
the writers have scarcely understood a single word.’ 

“‘And 1 suppose you call these samples of sensational 
learning 7 ’ ' . 

“ jl don’t think the higher powers of the human mind came 
into play when the authors learned their cateCdiism. Not a 
bad story, illustrating the same kicd of thing, appeared in a 
Scotch paper: A traveller in Skye was accosted by a pert^ 
little boy, who offered to repeat to him the names of all the 
capitals of Europe, which he did without mistake. Being 
aoeptical al to the value of this feat, the travell^asked the 
boy if he knew the name of the island he liveqmn, and, to 
prevent mbuDderstandiug, repeated the ouestio^in (^lio ; 
no answer was forthcoming, “ Now, my lad,” quoth he, ■ ‘ you 
have told us t^ names of all the capitals of Europe ; is a 
capital a man ot a beast 7” “It’s a beast,” was the dedidedy 
answer. 

“‘But do you Bupposq, cases like that are common xtoty-i 
adaysl’ 

“ ‘ Perhaps not suon pronounced cases. T^pt I think Hiat 
teaohersrtce constantly in danger of forgetting that a child 
hM. the imitative ^nlty stfongly devdoped, and that h|i| 
ntay use words and expressions whioh we use, and attam 
abKit^tely no meaning to them. My point b that a 
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without having wWrtiaed liti him the 14 j^r faonJhies of 
rsfleotlon, com^^ison, obseryaiioo. This is the a^ o^^iiap 
handbookH, condensed atatementa of histicniosT &ots, 0 )^ 
soientific results, compressed manuals on,, every possible, 
eubject. It. almost needs the energy of,^* Society lor tfee' 
Comusion of Useless Knowledge to titekbn the amount of 
Diisphief that may be done. Two .well-known facts in the 
physiology of the brain may help us to realise this. In tha 
sensorium. a child-finds i perfected instrument ready to his 
use, one which offers fhr more easy and brilliant result than 
the oomptwatively feeble spark of intellect, which dmands 
q^reful cultivation, the results only gained slowly in the vast 
majority of cases.’ .... 

“ ' Teachers should, in the first place, remember that such 
an exercise as reading may be purely visual. The impression 
is produced on the sensorium; it is too often an exercise in 
which the intellect plays no part. When the sensorium is 
vivid and acute, the teabher is inclined to consider the child 
“bright” ; the child who is struggling to use his intellect is, 
to the superficial observer, a “ slow” child. 

The cerebrum may be torpid for more reasons than one. 
It is for the teacher to discover whether this is due to 
natural stupidity, to the neglect of stimulus, which the 
teacher may reasonably be expected to supply, to exhaustion 
of the attention, or to pre-occupation, when the demon of 
“thinking about something else ’’ must be cast out. Children 
should be taught reading Oh the whole-word system, The 
word, not the letter, should be the unit of a reading system. 
Kor should the reading-lesson, in its early stages, be the 
vehicle of novelty. When a child is struggling with the 
form pnd sound of a word, his brain is quite sufficiently 
ooonpied. All novel ideas should he conveyed in an oral 
lesson. The words in his reading-lesson must represent ideas 
with which be is acquainted. 1 omitted to say that a child 
oan learn to read on the whole-word system in from five 
hours to sixty ; a competent teacher informs me that only in 
one instance did a child take sixty hours. Of course the 
lessons were very short—ten minutes. The sensorium can 
Wrork for much longer, but it can pretty well take care of 
. iiiaelf.’” [Journal of Education, September, 1894.) 

’' "The older psychology was content to observe that 
^*‘&e faculty of memory ” and “ powers of observa- 
became conspicuous,^ and in consequesce the 
was enii^uraged to load up the child witih 
memories, of Tables, Spelling, Poetry, and. the 
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like ; or W amuse hin^ ’Witk so-called Object-Lesaons. 
nBufetiio growth of memory is merely one mark) of a 
general growth of body and mind : the fa^t that 
ideas can. now be recalled, that' acts can now be 
rendered habituah^is merely one part of the genectd 
fact that the scatter^ life of Ihe infant has now 
grown capable of consistent continuous shape. 

Hence, the conclusion in the selection of Material— 
choosd some subject-matter, worthy in itself, and 
related in all its parts.^ Let his tendency towards 
self-realisation be fostered by the opportunities of 
associating, recalling, imagining, reasoning (for the 
child reasons, ou his own plane, now as readily as 
later), feeling, and doing, which are aflbrded by a 
Time Table connecting all the school pursuits and 
extending over many weeks together. 

(2) While this special feature marks off Later 
Childhood from Earlier Childhood, it must be atUl 
borne in mind that our pupil remains a child, i.e., 
the subject-matter of which we are in search is to 
be “ childish ” in its nature. Our child is now 
gradually apperceiving the world about him ; percepts 
of time, space accumulate about him; days of the 
week and the seasons, the clock, grand-parents andi 
ancestors; domestic and school arrangements, streets,, 
shops, industries, money, weather. And he learns, 
so far as he is permitted, a thousand asjlivities of 
hand and eye and ear,- not by exercises in seh 
" forms,” but in the course of daily pursuits at sch(ml, 
and at home. i- 

All these acquisitions emphasise the growth to¬ 
wards a real, sensible,^ practical, apprehension of the 
world about him; towards truth so' far as 
oonsist^ki this accurate realisation of things as 

* Die gram siUlUke Energie der Effdct grosser St&ttit i 
und sRinaer mzerstwJcter Oedankenmassen. —Herbart. .!. m n..» 
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appesT^lo' be. ^ educatdcA that ignores thfe element 
in derelopkneftt does an obvious in|urj^ to the dhildi 

|(3) But while the child grows to be more and 
more “practical,” as we say, he possesses an- inner 
life which grows aide by side with- the outer lifa 
Watch this little lellow as h® listens to Uncle 
Remus. He likes the story first of |,11 because he 
knows and loves the woods and the ’cute little rabbits 
that he has run after so vainly. But he loves the 
story because he is a human being, feeling day by 
day more and more the joys and the fears of his own 
inher-life. This life is still the victim of vague 
fancy.* His imagination runs riot; his world is still 
■something vastly different from our world; but he 
already shares with us the boundless realm of wonder, 
phantasy, hope, affection, grief, dread, which stretches 
far beyond the practical world and carries man to 
heaven and to hell. 

§ 2. Selection of Material .—It is not difficult 
to secure among students of education an agree¬ 
ment as to the general principle that some main 
pursuit should be selected, extending at least 
over a few weeks, and embracing connections with 
all the branches put down in the Time Table. 
But a cleavage comes in the antagonism between the 
realist and the humanist.* Shall we check these 
vague imaginings, remnants of earlier, superstitious 
ages by absorption in the practical interests of time 
and sense I or shall we, since our own sympathies 
are on the side of literary culture, seek to make our 

. Dickens’s portraits of children are exaggerated, but they 
are invaluable ; for exaggeration of a type helps to bring its 
ftktiires into relief (p. 18, above). 

-‘hThese terms may be objected to by the 
Msdwval Philosophy, but tMey will serve our present 
pi>*|>e8<e, and wilt -perhaps be sufficiently explained by the 
<^oiiitezt. 
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ohil^reQ'also IniBBtiiiats, leaving the external, ever- 
i^teseot eavironmenl! to do its part in satii^dM the 
<l^*s “practacai” sympathies? 

These tiro conflieting standpoiAts are well r^jro-' 
sented at the present moment at Jena (in Professor 
Hein’s Seminar an^ Practice School, the head¬ 
quarters of th^^erbartian tradition), and at Chicago, 
where Professor Dewey, “with an equal reputation as 
a psychologist and student of education, also conducts 
a Practice School where his theories are tested, and 
gathers round him a group of teachers. These ant¬ 
agonists are agreed as to the general needs of the 
child as exhibited in child psychology; they are 
agreed largely also as to the general aim of education, 
based upon an ethical ideal; they agree further that 
this body of material should be sought from the 
early history of mankind, where the field, alike of 
thought and of activity, is simple. But while the 
German finds the supreme centre for his instruction 
in the inner life of the child, in human story, the 
American emphasises the practical activity of the 
child os being the one safe point of departure for the 
teaching of young children. 


It will be readily seen that this issue, like the ooe raised in 
the last chapter on the use of Fairy Tales, rapidly leads us 
into regions of speoulative philosophy. Is it a fatehood to 
sing to oumhila: _ 

diddle diddle I The cat and the fiddle 1 
The cow jumped over the moon ; 

The little dog laughed to see such sport, 

And the dish ran after the spoon ! 


Undoubtedly there seems to be little evidence that doge 
laugh, or that dishes mn, but still there are more things Wi 
heaven uid earth thsin are dreamed of in our ahiloaophy.;. 
We are. still confronted with Pilate’s questjo^ anAvsiv'. 
workinj^l^wer, when crystallised for a sohool lime l^ble.v. 
will prove unsatisfactory in the debates of a SeiAinar. ' 
ntemiwhile, ohildreb mnst be ^ught; and idetdp 
riieri^edl 
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Qv^. above) in the romanpeg of cMldhood by way of 
Jaxttiy* we are not oomtnitt€d,to the view of some BeibacMiJe 
who wifhld have ns believe that ther fairy tale is a prqporetion:' 
for theology. God is not " found " on that road! Thedntro-' 
dnction of an arbitrary power intetvening m the life of 
animala is not felt by the child to be hecessaty, and if forced' 
U{ion his notice, is more likely to pnd in scepticism or 1^ 
BUjjerstition than in faith., 

To say that a iompromise between these two 
champions offers the soundest policy is, not a great 
tlAng to say, but it appears to the present writer to 
be the nearest approach to wisdom. And if, in the 
daily course of teaching, sufficient ^opportunity he 
, pven both for the influence of humanistic studies 
and for the influence of practical occupations, it is a 
matter of minor importante which of these appeals 
most: closely to the personal inclination of the 
teacher. 

Thus Rein selects the story of Robinson^ as a 
chief interest for a child of eight years of age. The 
story lends itself capitally to those occupations of 
weaving, cooking, constructing, etc., which Dewey 
regards as so essential, and enables the child to get 
into the atmosphere of primitive conditions of life. 
It is, after all, of minor importance in practice 
whether the first stimulus to the entire work comes 
from sentiments relating to Robinson himself, or 
from those impulses to imitative activity on which 
Dewey lays so great a stress. 

§ 3. The Humanities. 


iFrom this point the reader can, if he choose, follow the coire- 
■ponding paragraphs dealing with the six Groups and with the 
Tbne TAle, in suoDesaive chapters lA.to Chapter XI, instead 
of reading each^chapter through before beginning the next. 

Htanburgl (the samd story as Defoe’s SobinaOH 
e, 'bnt adapted'to German environment). See Appendix ( 
I of Lessons on Robinson. 
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tni(tir<^e a^itenee of each ^ttp will be se{iarately perceive. 
He will than be able to gee why some Group (such m the 
HiumanitiiK and Nature Knowledge in this abater) are 
mated more briefly in one chapter than another. It <|s not 
because they are regarded as less imjibrtant than others for 
any achool period, but because they do not happen to present 
new matter for discussion at that particular point. 

The Index will also help student, if he wishes, to follow 
the sequence of any Group throughout the book. 

As examples of connected studies ' which are suit¬ 
able for this age, we have already mentioned 
Robinson Crusoe, which has been employed with 
great success in Germany for many years. 

Herbart himself used The Odyssey, and other 
teachers have employed the Myths and Tales of Greek 
Mythology with equal success. The story of Joseph 
from the Old Testament may also be cited as another 
excellent example in this kind. It will be noted 
that these stories have one element in common—a 
feature of capital importance. They bring family 
relations into prominence. Odysseus never forgets 
Ithaca : the tragedy of Joseph’s life centres round 
his father’s home. The child is still a home-bird, 
and in the Humanities above all this sentiment 
must find a place right through into boyhood. 

All these can be called classical, i.e. they bear 
the stamp of approval by the collected wisdom of 
many nations. The original literature in which the 
narratives are told must, of course, be not only 
translated but simplified, and often greatly curtailed^ 
still, the translation should be as faithful as possible 
to classical examples, and the illustrations, which 
nowadays accompany any good narrative for chil- 

' It will be observed that we dissent from those who would ' 
regard isolated “biographies of great men’’ as suitable 
literature for this period. The biography is* a difficult and 
quite nft<ierh form of liters^ art: the epic ia far more 
^mitiva. fCp. Willmana, Vi^ktik ais Sildtmgalehni.<iit 
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dlea, l^ould |'ej)roduoe with fidelity t|ie earlieet 
reprejentationa which have survived. ' i: 

The fact that they are classical implies that 'they 
fulfil Herbart’s famous requirement.)*—they deal 
with topics of great intrinsic human worth. Simple 
though they may be*there is nothing mean or trivial 
about them. But many will'hold that they lack 
one very essential quality—they are remote from 
the environment and experience of the child. “ That 
is best which Heth nearest,” ^ and the stdry of Joseph 
or of Odysseus is by no means near at hand. 

We may, however, plead that the child is still a 
child! he has only recently left the Kindergarten, 
where he has been accustomed to “ Once upon a 
time ” stories—quite remote from time and space. 
These narratives of far-off men and countries form a 
preface to real history, by way of legendary poetry. 
Nevertheless the objection has some force, and if 
the same culture-value can be obtained from litera¬ 
ture and story nearer home, all the better. 
Hiawatha seems excellently suited for American 
children. Among English folk we are often told 
that the Norse sagas should supply us with the 
same satisfaction that Greek children find in Homer 
—but it does not.® The teacher cannot create 
literature, and until the legendary and heroic records 
of Celt and Saxon are put into a form at once 
felicitous in style and faithful in spirit, we find it 
diffi cult to appropriate them for school use. Thus, 
JTennyson’s Idylls are irreproachable as literature, 
but they are not, they do not pretend to be, a picture 

*' ^ Herbart’a Science of Education (Felkin’a translation), 

^ 81-91. ' . 

’ ^ P. 54; abofe. ^ 

' * A recent edition of Beowulf for young children tH. Mar- 
Jiiiall and Son) is a gallant attempt of this kind, but the success 
is doubtful. 
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|3C^:Cwiic:Britain under Arthur: ^ey ral&^n 

6£ Fonrtemtii Century romance, refir^lSy 
taste aradfeeHng of the nineteenth cental^. 

■’ Where, however, a story offers which has not 
' been tol<l >ln>«lasBio form, but which, in substance, is 
worthy of being used, i|t may "well be chosen as a 
part of the material for this period, provided that it 
is of simple texture. King Alfred provides the best 
example from the story of the English race, as does 
for the German people Karl der Groane. 

At this point we can effect our compromise with 
teachers such as John Dewey, who are especially 
concerned to acquaint the child at first hand with 
the industrial and domestic arts of early times, and 
with the aspect of Nature undisturbed by man. 
The age of the pioneer hero, whether he be King or 
backwoodsman, is the period suited for the child 
who is to start history at its beginning. He will 
appreciate his practical occupations in woodwork, 
etc., all the better if they are associated in his mind 
with the stories of men and women who really lived 
in those far-off days. And the danger of excessive 
stimulus to fancy will be happily counterbalanced 
the steadying task of manual occupations.. But M 


are not prepared to follow Professor Dewey in 
posing to deduce the whole story of mankind frtwl 
the strug^e for existence.^' If this be a true con¬ 
ception of history, we should prefer to keep it back 
frwn children’s thoughts until the time came for 
them to share in the tragic struggle for existence. 
History is more than that! To the child, as to 
the grown man, the centre of Humanistic teaching 
must still abide in the joys and sorrows*of humatf 


relations^ps, beginning with the 'simplest, deepest., 
sentiments which cling atound the bomratead. 


1 School cMd So&ely, p. 33. 
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oounteraotfid i living lunple tianfr? aind op| 
to iTuture study. We diave seen (Cb»p. in, § 3> 
that we intend the school to tahe a wMe rec|>onsi- 
bility in the field ot Natural Science, and thk 
beginning has been* suggested in the ICindergarteu 
(VI, §'4 above). 

Which of the' sciences, then, is most suitable for 
these young children—Botany, Physics, Mineralogy 1 
The reply to that question is to ignoFe it. It is 
true that there is an order of difficulty and of 
developpient in the Natural Sciences as there is in 
all. studies, but before the child can^grasp the begin¬ 
nings bf any formal science, it must have the neces¬ 
sary ideas and experiences. These years, from the 
standpoint of the specialist in science, are regarded 
\olely as years in which such preliminary ideas and 
experiences are to be secured ; and from the more 
important standpoint, that of the teacher, they are 
JJwars in which the child is perceiving external pheno¬ 
mena with attention and care. He learns the names 
of the animals and plants with which the wood 
is.peopled ; ^ he examines them in detail, continuing 
the pursuits which he was permitted in the Kinder¬ 
garten, but bringing these to a more definite issue. 
For his powers of observation and expression have 
increased. He can study things, and can learn to 
read and even to record the results of his study. 

' To copy the terms which we employ later in Section III., 
these are years of “ Preparation,” when the “ First Step ” is 
bettag trod. 

^ “ Just as Longfellow pictures the young child for us— 

“Then the little Hiawatha 
liOBfned of every bkd its language; 

Learned their secrets— • • 

Where they built tlleir nests in summer, 

' Where they hid themselves in winter.” 
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He walks in the streets, and begins Physical (Jeo- 
^gr^hy by making a plan: ^ he walks in the co^jntry, 
and finds abundant material for enriching the' story 
and legend which occupies his lessons in Humanities. 
If, alas, he lives in a great town, and his school, 
instead of being placed near a park or in the suburbs, 
is shut out from coinmunion with the purity and 
fresh air of the world as God designed it, he needs 
still more to be taken, at much cost of time and toil 
if need be, to see and feel what Nature is.^ Of 
course, the work must be practical : it would never 
have been conceived otherwise, if teachers had not 
been bound down by the Renaissance tradition. 
Plants need to be planted before they are talked 
about; if you want a lesson on the cow, then at 
least the cowshed must be visited,® and if that is 
impossible, the teacher must be content with a 
lesson on the milk. 

Nor must the term Nature Knowledge be limited 
to plants and animals. The Occupations * (see 
Chap. Ill, § 12, and § 8 (5) below) will provide equal 
opportunity for study. We must embrace under 
this head every sort of knowledge which is ga^ed 
directly by sense-observation. >> ^ 

It need scarcely be added, after all that has been"^ 
stated in previous chapters, that the choice of any 

* From this he proceeds to reading the plan of his town 
or village, then to the six-inch Ordnance map, the one-inch 
map, and finally to the atlas and the geography of his 
country. All this has been worked out by the best ex¬ 
ponents of method in the teaching of Geography, but it must 
proceed very slowly. 

“ See Cowham, The School Journey (Sirapkin, Marshall, and 
Co., 1900), the most recent contribution by skilled English 
teachers to this important field of work, and n6te to p. §9. 

• SeefReport of the Fir^t Year of “ SesamesHouse,” 
recently establiehedi.in London by the Sesame Club. 

‘ Dewey, The School and SociUy, p. 66. i- 



ape^ia£t>A^titu|”|^o# m^at depend,' updn 
^orre^tiozi Vi& dm ma^nPt^c in 'Hotttaniti^’Aftd. 
ipoodcnpatians round ^^KiiJh the life of ‘tbe'p^pil ia^ 
foTi.the time being centred; secondlj^,' tipoli the’ 
pbaaifailitj of treating the study pr4cticdlly. This 
sedond condition mhkes it necessary to vary the, 
dhoice according to the situation of the school, the 
attainments of the- teacher, the money at hfe dis¬ 
posal, and, lalas ! in many cases, the prejudices of 
Outside ai^thorities. But if this condition be dis¬ 
regarded, science is not being “ taught ” : the children 
are receiving the stones of a teacher’s chatter in 
plaice'of the bread of life. • 

' § 6,' Abstract Sciences: Mathematics .—The funda- 
mentaJ operations underjying the acquisition of 
Arithmetic and Geometry need to be investigated in 
detail before we can fairly judge between the old 
and the new methods of teaching Mathematics to 
children. The stock formulae ; “ Go from the con¬ 
crete to the abstract,” “from the simple to the 
complex,” are not discarded because they are false, 
but because they reveal so little. What appears 
concrete and simple to us may be only apperceived 
by the child after a series of complicated steps in 
abstraction,^ which we skip quite unconsciously. 
Nor will any labelled ‘ ‘ method ” save the teacher fronl 
the necessity of getting at first principles, if he is 
tb be in real sympathy with the child’s atand- 
ppinit. 

It must suffice here to indicate the nature of the 
ihkesfigation.® The child’s efforts during the whole 

Chap. XII for use of the tenh, " Section.” 

^ ■'^eGhap. Jill, § 5, above, 
s ‘•tlM.ro’s Pt^cnology of Mulhber (International 


_, ,__ildl j Clifbrd’s Common Seme of th^ 

Exaci Setencss (Intemationa4 Science Shriee, Kegan Paul 
and Co.>; Smith, Teaching of Elemmtary MaiheTtwiics (Mao- 
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of this period should be directed chiefly Awards 
measurement, for it is only by a multitude of ex¬ 
periences gained from acts of measurement of quan¬ 
tities that the notion of “ ratio ” and of “ times ” can 
be abstracted. The children who fail to recite their 
“ Times Tables ” with success, of, what is worse, fail 
to apply their knowle'dge of the Tables to the doing 
of sums, are not always stupid, but they have 
suffered from premature introduction to abstract 
number. 

Hence the reformed teaching of Arithmetic tends 
to leave the Times Tables very much in the beick- 
ground, and to fix the child’s attention upon the 
idea of the unit of measurement. Obviously the 
material for such measurements will be tahen from 
the materials offered for sense-observation in the 
occupations and the Nature-lessons. And from this 
practical work the few necessary “ Tables ” will be 
constructed—inches, feet, yards, pints, quarts, 
ounces, pounds.^ The common practice of compel¬ 
ling children to spend time on currency measurement 
cannot be too strongly condemned: it is merely a 
crude survival from days when Arithmetic was only 
tolerated in the school as a first concession to the 
claims of practical commercial life.^ The child, as 
he grows up to youth and manhood, can learn the 
current coinage, quite apart from school, as easily 
as he learns the names of the streets. If he becomes 
skilled at school in handling Arithmetical symbols, 
he will apply this skill to the tokens of commerce. 
At most some attention shoqld be given to these 

millan, 1900); Herbart’a A.B.C. der Anschauung (translated 
in the Intemational Ednoation Series, Edward Arnold) are 
books w^ich will help in this study far more than any of the 
ordinafy xext-Books of Arithmetic. 

‘ For the sequeVto this, see § 4 in the next chapter. 

“ De Morgan oh " Cocker ” jArt. in Penny Encydopoedia). 
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applications pf Arithmetic during the last year*or so 
□f school life (see Chap, IX, § 11, below). * 

A*few children, no doubt, are not given any 
opportunity of handling either their own or their 
parents’ money until later on in life : if so, this only 
proves that there is mo immediate need for claiming 
a premature attention to money arithmetic at school! 
No ! The school must no longer be treated as a place 
where the vulgar ideals of the nineteenth century 
are to be forced upon those who share the spirit of a 
new age. Granted that the child, when grown to 
man’s estate, will need to be absorbed in balance- 
sheets and bills : for the present let him keep away 
from the multiplication and division of money.^ 

Time saved from the pressure of the money market 
can therefore be allotted fl) to exercises in measure¬ 
ment taken directly from other groups of study, (2) to 
exercises derived from these, leading to drill in abstract 
number. This drill is tedious if prolonged : the 
exercises should be short and daily repeated; they 
should conclude with formal, written summary of the 
conclusions gained, i.e., the facta of the Times Table. 
The child can now construct portions of the Times 
Table, just as hereafter he will discover the pro¬ 
perties of water or the formula for the solution of 
quadratic equations. 

The success of this work absolutely depends upon 
the leisure with which it is pursued. Up to the 
seventh year no disappointment need be felt if a 
child can only work with the first ten digits. And 
another year (or even two) may be required to take 
him on to 100,* After that the journey to 1000 is 

* Gompare pp. 63 and 74, above. , 

^ Compare '.Arithmetic Schemes A and B in the Board of 
Education Code for Elementary Schools. Th# latter is 
expreaaly devised for toachele who are content to go 
slowly. » 
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60mf(^<avely eaay. Beyond 1000 there Beema to 
1^' no rea«3n for advancing, since it is difl^i^lt to 
«<mceive of practicerl work at thi» age which reqairea 
the child to‘deal with so large a quantity. It need 
hardly be pointed out *1*6 “first four rules” 
are learned as a part of this' work, both in the 
concrete and the abstract portions. Multiplication 
and division must, be understood from the first 
to be only abbreviated forms of addition and sub¬ 
traction. 

Finally, the beginnings must be made in Arithmetic 
so as to lay a firm foundation both for more advanced 
Arithmetic—in • decimals, percentages, etc.,—and for 
the connection with Algebra. There should be 
nothing to unlearn. 

Geometry .—The time for abstract Geometry is still 
far off, but the time has already begun for the child 
to gain an empirical notion of geometric forms, since 
every kind of work in measurement and construction 
involves perceptions of difference and contrast in 
space.^ There seems, however, to be no adequate reason 
for assigning a separate place to Geometry in the 
Time Table during this period, as there is to Number. 
The elementary Geometrical ideas can be gained 
and formulated in the course of lessons iH ; Arts or 
Occupations; whereas in the case of numl^ not only 
have the ideas to be worked out in great wt^l, bu^ 
skill has to be att4ined in the art of ca^lation. 
When the child, in clay modelling, has made a cylin- 
^der or sphere of clay, and has cut this into portions 
iwhich give him the circle, .he can quickly gain the 
icba of radius and diameter; but he cannot go much 
farther with profit until he is several years older^; 
^nce, fhjB more formal treatment of defi'hitions, which 
underlies both the stud^ of abstract Geometry and 
. . 1 gee Herbait's der Anschcmvng. 
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the practice of Oeometrical Drawing, may 
ieft antil a later period."'- 

Thus the one abstract sciencei-which the child really 
handles at this period is Number. ^He may also at 
the close of this period make a start -with Grammar 
(see below), but we decided (Qbap. Ill, § 9) tggroup 
this science in subordination to the arts' of symbolic 
expression which now claim ouB^ttentjon. 

§ 6. Language and Music. —Prom the general 
standpoint adopted in Chap. Ill, § 3 and § 10, we 
now enter into details. Up to seven years of age 
the child has talked much, heard much, sung much ; 
he is now ready to acquire an interest in the symbols 
of speech, and, if you like, in the symbols of song. 

The term “symbol” strikes the keynote of our 
starting-point. For the symbol can only be of in¬ 
terest to him who has interest in the thing symbol¬ 
ised. You may teach a child that the symbols 
d-e-B-r stand for the animal of that name, but if the 
child has never seen or gained an interest in the 
animal, the lesson will be tedious. Hence a pro¬ 
position similar to that which has been advanced in 
relation to the abstract sciences—the subject-matter 
of language teaching must be derived from the topics 
familiar to the child’s circle of ideas; and, since the 
topics handled in school at the time by the class, in 
the Humanities and the Occupations, am ready to 
hand, the advantage of correlation is obvious. 

But when once this is accepted as the starting- 
point for each series of lessons, it is easy enough to 
create an acquired interest ^ in the symbols themselves, 
and in the sounds which they represent. Indeed, 
with intelligent children this interest, stimulated by* 
.unit&tion of older., people, often becomes sbeorbing, 

> . ^ See Chw. VUI, i 4, below. 

f »ca»p.ri,§,5, 
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and Colonel Parker^ is justified in declaring t^t, if 
“ the three R's ” are to be regarded as the staple 
pursuit of primary classes, the children might as well 
stay at home, for many children learn to read and 
count quite apart from school instruction. But 
although reading is often “ picked up,” the process is 
a prolonged one, and, if undertaken completely, 
somewhat involved; 

(1) How does the child approach the problem? 
The cliild hears, and uses, a word at a time. So long 
as he only talks and hears he does not need to ana¬ 
lyse or compare ^sounds : each word, for the purposes 
of speech alone, is treated as if it were a letter of the 
Chinese alphabet, as a separate complex sound, with 
no relations to other souhds. But the symbol of 
that word, written or printed, is put forward as a 
series of simple symbols, each representing (or mis¬ 
representing, alas !) some sound. Hence, the art of 
reading consists in acquiring, not only the power of 
recognising each word as a symbol for the sound of 
a. word, but each letter as a symbol (so far as usage 
is consistent) of the sound of a letter. 

The difficulties here encountered have suggested to 
some teachers the possibility of delaying the analytical 
process for a year or two, until the child has Become 
familiar with a stuck of word-symbols. After these 
have become familiar, it appears easier to approach 
analysis with success. Thus, the class have been 
studying the sheep in Nature-lessons: the teacher 
writes the word on the blackboard, and desires each 
child to copy what he has written below their 
drawii^. Another flay they have examined the 
sheep’s teeth, and she writes “teethi”"* So they 

« f* 

'“'See above, p. 6L ‘ 

® This fairly describes the pltn as the present writer saw 
it conducted at Chicago under Colonel I^ker’e direction. 
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proceed for a few months. Meanwhile, the cMl- 
dreni are constantly meeting such symbols out of 
school. They see their oWn names; the names of 
shops, Streets ; they are given an A B C picture 
book as a Christmas present. 

(2) At last they are prepared for analysis. (They 
do not stop, of course, the process of observing whole 
word-symbols, but they add to . that a more formal 
study.) This analysis is planned on many different 
bases : that recently produced by Miss Dale ^ seems 
to be based on a sound system of Phonetics, and 
it is greatly helped by the use of colours to repre¬ 
sent the different classes of sounds-*—red for vowels, 
green for dentals, or the like.^ 

A lesson a day, for gix months or a year, of 
this analytic type, will carry a child over the 
stage of mystery which inevitably surrounds the art 
of symbolic expression. The process is hastened 
if the child is allowed ample time to reproduce the 
symbols in writing, and if the subject-matter, both 
of writing and reading, are directly chosen, as advised 
above, from lessons given at the same time in other 
branches. 

Beyond the practical advantage in learning to 
read, it will be observed that a child who is trained 
to hear and classify the sounds of language is gain¬ 
ing a valuable art in audition, which will serve him 
hereafter when he comes to foreign languages, or 
to shorthand. 

It should be observed that this process of analysis 
* Dent and Co. 

® We are not concerned to ad’^ertise the merits of this 
particular book, nor to recommend the series of readers, etc.— 
which belong to it; the teacher should make his own chart 
of sounds, and at the'start should certainly oonstAict his own 
reading sheets. The Sonnenscnein booka contain also a ueeful 
analysis, but the phonetics are not so thoroughly exhibited. 
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4 Pli a phonetic system is not ess^tial (many children 
h^ve learnt to read without it I); but it oorr^l^nds 
te the advicing intelligence of the child, and helps 
him rapidly over a big difficulty. 

(3) After Ihe completion of this analysis, the 
props provided by reading-sheetli, varieties of colour, 
etc., may be removed. The child can now take a 
simple reader, illustrated or not, and will be able 
to read all the regular words, analysing each one 
into its separate symbols. He will be doing the 
same as little children have always done when they 
“ spell ’’ a word ; but instead of calling each letter 
by an artificial name, he will utter the sound 
appropriate to it, and the succession of sounds 
gives the complete word,^ if, as we have observed, 
the word is regular. But, alas ! in English spelling 
so many words play the child false j and if he only 
had this resource to rely upon, he would often be 
at a loss. Fortunately, he is only set to read 
seme : the succession of words in a sentence gives 
a connected whole, which enables him to guess the 
intention of words which disobey the laws of ph^f 
netics. He learns very early in his career as -m' 
reader to expect such troubles ; he finds that muff 
and tough are not spelt alike, and after. exclaiming, 
“How siHy to speirtough with gh instead of /I” 
he goes along his philosophic way; and after he 
has met with “ enough,” “ cough,” “ though,” he ia' 
thoroughly disillusioned. But his phonetics help< 
him all along when words, are' sensibly spelt. 
OocasionaUy, of course, the teacher must help him 
out; but if the reading matter is chosen so as td'> 
cover familiar ground, closely correlated with other 
pursuits, |die child will keep up his interest in 
and before the end of childhood will be able 
&.f^ple book with ease. ’ 


reading i 
I to read - 



(4) It £li pWious t|)At proo^’ia-vPlyBS'» giwt 
deal *i time for pradtioe—pmptice iit,liottit W well 
aa at school : in the Areet^. de^fp^jing ‘sigtW 
boards and advertisements j ^ voting %mple letters 
to friends ; ® reading the explanation at the foot 
of pictures, and ^o *fc»th. ^ 

Self-activity is the keynote of success, here as 
everywhere. TJnhappily, some^ old methods of 
teaching, still current, encourage activity of another 
kind—that of the mechanical memory ! When the 
inspector finds that a class in Standard II. can 
read one book only,- and that very fluently; and 
equally well when the book is heW upside down, 
he has to be merciful rather than just ! If the 
children do not secure opportunity for individual 
activity away from the class-room, then the teacher 
must provide it, giving each child the chance of 
what is called silent reading. 

Details trf method, both as to Writing and Read¬ 
ing, are beyond the scope of this volume. It is 
sufELcient to emphasise the law that writing must 
keep step with reading. These arts are one, and 
not two. The head-line copy-book has no place in 
a good school, except as an extra exercise for 
backward pupils. The forms of the letters must be 
practised and created at the same time that they 
are observed and sounded. Sensory and- Motor 
activity, Impression and Expression must be kept 
in touch, here as everywhere. 

Expression, it will be readily admitted, goes much 
beyond the act of copying. The copying of pictures 
is a necessary element in ^e training of an artist 

‘ 3^ is perhaps the only reason why the State ^onld not 
lUTO^ess street advertisements t > 

* IVoebel’e Wit Lina Lemn ituKk ScMtiben lemt is an 
iduakable sketch. 
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i(Ghap. XV.), but unless he htw from the first shown 
^sire for independent composition, he will/ ftever 
“ paint.” ,How much more is this the case with ex¬ 
pression in words, where the symbol counts for so 
littla As soon as the child has .mastered the forms 
of simple words, and .can put two and two together, 
he should be allowed to compose in writing as well 
as in speech.^ 

Grammar .—It is quite possible towards the 
close of childhood, with bright children who have 
mastered the elements of reading, to proceed from 
the recognition of words to the recognition of 
sentences, making that primary classification of 
words according to their function, which is the 
foundation, first of analysis, and then of parsing.^ 
But there is no need for haste in this matter. 
Unless we feel it necessary to teach Grammar be¬ 
cause it has been regarded as an “ unrivalled 
instrument of mental discipline,” we shall not want 
it for practical use until a later period, so at pre¬ 
sent our language lessons may be confined to reading 
and writing, including therein punctuation, the ob¬ 
vious introduction to the grammar of the sentence. 

Foreign Languotgea .—We reserve the question of 
a second or third language to the next chapter. 

Music .—The child can begin to learn to dis- 
guish tones, and therewith to represent these by 
symbols, on the Tonic Solfa or other simple scheme 
of sounds. And he can begin to practise on an 
instrument—preferably the violin before the piano¬ 
forte. 

1 Sargint, Specimens hf Work from an Mementarg School 
(Longmans, 1894). Other excellent examples are to hand in 
goott’s Nature Study and the Child (labister, 1900), a safe 
guide to the topic^ of this chapter in many directions. 

® Abbott, How to teU the P^s of Speem (Seeley and Co., 
London), 
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As to the subject-matter of school songs, we m^y 
refer*to the next Chapter, § 5. 

§ 7. The Arts Bepresentation .—Just as in all 
other branches, so here, the child is now capable of 
continuous processes) and must be permitted to work 
through a regular course. But his range over a wide 
field must also be kept in view—colour, clay, chalk, 
pdhcil, must all have their turn during ome term or 
another—each being chosen as the medium most 
appropriate for representing the objects suggested 
by the rest of the scheme of study. 

At this point we meet for the first time with the con¬ 
flict which will accompany us all through the succeed¬ 
ing years between the specialist and the “ general ” 
teacher. For many childfen, even at seven years of 
age, are already able, in this branch, to produce 
creditable work, and the artist-teacher, recognising 
this, seeks to commence a systematic art course, 
which shall produce ere long works worthy of ex¬ 
hibition.^ But the teacher who clings to the 
principle of correlation, and who above all rejects 
the demand of “Art for Art’s Sake” (Chap.Ill,§ 11, 
above) refuses to sacrifice the child to these demands. 
Nevertheless, continuity in instruction is necessary, 
and the antagonism must be reconciled in practice. 
The teacher of art must be permitted to take the 
child step by step through the exercises necessary to 
attain skill, but in the choice of models and of sub¬ 
jects he is bound to submit to the suggestions ofiered 
from the Humanities, the Occupations, Nature 
Study, etc., of the general syllabus. 

§ 8. Physical Exercises and Recreations .—After 
giving so great a prominence to branches (Nature 
Knowledge and Art) whjph offer opportunity for 

1 Cf. the annual exhibitioupof work sent up to the Royal 
Drawing Society of Loudon, 
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'%bdiJ |7 as well as mental exercise,^ it m^ht be 
:^^ijght that the Time Table should now. be ^osed, 
and that ^iny further requirement in the way of 
^physical exertiise should be supplied by parents apart 
from school. But in ouridiscus^ion of the nature of 
Physical Exercise and Recreation, we dissented from 
such a view ; and in the case of young children, we 
urge with the utmost emphasis that the school should 
.take its fair share of responsibility for exercises 
which are mainly physical and recreative in their 
aims. 

This being granted, we turn to our classification 
of Physical Eiercises,^ and inquire how many of 
these are suitable for the period of childhood. The 
, first, (a) Simple Physical.iActivity, needs no further 
attention. At home and At school the child will 
romp and wander in its Own way, if time is per¬ 
mitted ; both time and space for absolutely unre¬ 
stricted exercise is required. 

(fe) Under the Imitative Exercises, we find first 
of all those occupations of which Professor Dewey 
is the most recent and the ablest champion (see 
above, p, 83). Accepting with him, and with all 
students of child nature, the general analogy be¬ 
tween the development of the race and of the 
. individual, accepting also his proposition that the 
economic changes of the last century have created a 
situation which forces the school to give great pro¬ 
minence to imitative industrial occupations, as a 
means towards achieving the moral ends of educatuak; 
accepting also the conclusions of psychology, that the' 
young child learns chiefly by the use of the senses,® 

1 Sea Chap. IH, § 12 (/). » dhap. IH, g' 12. 

".IM:. Tirchow, aereat German physician and scienthit, 
■poke as follows at'the hkrlin Ponferenoe in 1890:—“Seoh.: 
generation of medical students is less able to use the •Mflilfe'' 
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not Jay the apokm word: are bound to '^oc^cW 

Mani^l training at this period of school life, 
especially when correlated, as Professor Desrey dejdres, 
with the Humanities. j , 

(c) Games and Contests .—Observation of children 
out of doors suggests that they do not show much 
inclination for organjsed games until after the peiiod 
of childhood. So far as they do care for “sport," 
the instinct may well be left ■ to deVelop itself 
without organisation from older folk, in free play¬ 
time. It is true that little boys in Preparatory 
Schools often start being coached in cricket and 
football, as well as in Latin and Greek, at the age of 
eight; but this is part of a great competitive system 
for cultivating a highly artificial product. Education 
in such cases is obviously sacrificed to the pains and 
benefits of a career of public, or social, distinction. 

{(d) All exercises of the gymnastic type have a 
special value in assisting the control of nerves and 
muscles by the will. To an earlier generation such 
ideas would have seemed ridiculous, but in an age 
when so many children inherit neurotic tendencies, 
assiduously fostered by the environment of town life,' 
it seems necessary to consider whether the need 
exists. If it does exist, and if the other physical 
exercises already introduced into the Time Table do 
not seem to meet the case, then some regular Gym¬ 
nastic Drill of the Swedish type under skilled 
guidance can be profitably introduced at this period. 
The exercises should only last for a few minutes, 
but they should be repeated each day. 

Young children like being contrplled in exercises 

properly than its predecessor. They cannot distinguish 
eolonn; just tethey Cannot see, so they cannot fed, hear, oh 
.Bsodl.' Thus the natund facility for observation i^i^ used 
tpbbaraoteris” man, is weakened by the» curriculurft of the 
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pf preckion, if the exercises are brief and vigorous. 

exercises with large classes of forty or fifty are 
almost essential, as supplying the readiest me^^ of 
clearing a ' classroom or a playground rapidly: it 
becomes necessary to make each body of children 
follow promptly the word of ccmmand. Such drill 
does them no harm, and may sometimes be adopted 
in smaller schools ; it must not be allowed, however, 
to introduce the martinet spirit into the school, 
changing the teacher into a sergeant. This danger 
can be anticipated by training children to command 
as well as to obey : a “ monitor ” will readily learn 
how to control g, squad with the few necessary words 
of command. Here, as everywhere, the teacher’s 
rule is—never to do anything himself which his 
pupils can do : even if he does not thereby econo¬ 
mise his own strength, he provides his class with 
opportunities of training. 

(e) The sense of rhythm may be trained in con¬ 
nection with music. If dancing forms a part of the 
school programme, it is easy for a child of eight to 
commence to learn, and the instruction should be 
associated with song.^ If not, the school is justified 
in finding time for what is called Musical Drill as 
a feature of the social recreation of the school, and 
an aid to .the interpretation of music. 

§ 9. The Time Table .—Up to the age of six the 
child comes to school for not more than three hours, 
and, allowing for recreation, this gives time for six 
lessons of the average length of twenty-five minutes 
(see Chap. VI, § 6). The average length of a lesson 
may now be extended to thirty minutes, and the 
child may remain anbther half-hour at school in the 
morning if a good portion of the time "be spent in 

* Compare Mahatfy in Old' Greek Education, pp. 73-75 ; a 
most valuable piece of writing.^ 
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lessons 'Aiioh in^^-olve a minimum of strain. Bn]|j 
the tjptter plan is to release the child for a long 
interval at mid-day, and to have him in ^lass again 
for an hour or more in the afternooi). He is not 
yet old enough to be set any' liome-lessons. Since 
silent individual study is, however, useful in practis¬ 
ing the arts of reading (see above) and writing, and 
in doing easy “sums,” the school time should be 
extended for an extra half-hour in the afternoon, 
instead of giving books and paper to be taken home 
(see Chaps. VIII, p. 205, and XVI, § 10). 

Let us appropriate, then, four hours and a half of 
the child’s time per day to the school. Leaving 
half-an-hour for the playground, we have eight 
periods per diem of the average length of half-an- 
hour. These may be roughly divided between the 
six Groups as follows, a lesson being allotted to each 
Group each day :—(1) Story and Song, (2) Nature 
Study, (3) Number, (4) Language, i.e. Reading and 
Writing, (5) Arts of Representation, (6) Occupations. 
A seventh group is demanded by (7) Silent pre¬ 
paration. This leaves one period in each day not 
allotted. Some of the six will demand more time, 
especially Nature Study and Occupations, which 
require apparatus to be got out and put away; 
sometimes they involve a walk or a visit to a 
museum. 

But the general principle should be observed— 
that each important pursuit requires to be taken up 
each day, if only for a few minutes, in order to keep 
up the continuity of intensive ^ impression in the 
pupil’s mind. It may be objected that some of these 
six Groups include more than oheof the branches com¬ 
monly pursued in schools, and that if these branches 
are ail to find a place in, the weekly Time Table^ 
* P. 149, above. 
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abd h^ce die importance of the discnssi^n in 
‘@|biptor III, which sought to elicit the essential 
y^eatures in these m^tiplied branches. Geography, 
for example, ^ in many aspects, a branch of Nature 
Knowledge. It may therefore Be taken up daily for 
a month at a time un'der this heading in the Time 
Table, if the general scheme of study had other con¬ 
siderations make such an arrangement convenient. 
During that month the child will be engaged solely 
upon Geography, and will not concern himself with 
other forms of Nature Knowledge, except in so far as 
his attention may be required, apart from lessons, 
for the care of plants or animals. After his needs in 
Geography for the time being have been met, this 
branch of Nature Knowledge will be' dropped, and 
a section of study on the growth or function of 
plants may be suggested by the general scheme of^ 
study. This, in turn, may give place to w>n^] 
“ Sections ” treating of animals, and later on anothe^ 
set of lessons will be needed in Geography. Such a 
plan may appear to be a violation of custom, but it 
does not violate .Common-sense ; there is no law 
which requires that the rubric “ Geography ” shall 
appear in the Time Table once or twice a week from 
the age of six' to sixteen ; but there is need for the 
_ “ intensive rule ” which we discussed in Chap. V, § 2. 

Our only principle is—to give ample room in each 
. day sdid week for a fair balance of attention divided 
between the six Groups, which claim separate trfeit- 
ment on the ground of essential differences in their 



nature. 
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Summary of achievement during the three yea/r ».—^ 
LookingiJback on the child as he left’ t&e infant 
wdmol or Kinde^gartmi, we can perceive the grBKt 


strides that be has taken. He has come to 
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the wosjd society as a va^e multitude of beings 
quite,beyoDd thfe citcle of his own family, and reach¬ 
ing back to far-away times ; he has heard and told the 
story of many brave and worthy folk who lived and, 
died in those far-off days. He has to some extent lived 
into their life : he his studied the old world in the 
rough state in which they had to face it: he has 
grown the corn, or baked the bread, or woven the 
cloth, as they had to do ; along with this he has 
gained some continuous collected ideas about the 
natural world around him, 8tr?ets''and towns and 
country, familiar plants and animals; and his 
appetite is whetted for more. Be has covered 
the first step in various arts of skill; in 
Number, in Reading and Writing, in the use of 
pencil and brush ; he is now prepared to apply 
these arts for the general purposes of further 
culture. And his senses, as well as his body as a 
whole, are keen, ready to seize upon the next task 
which school offers to him. 

The school-boy and the school-girl now step upon 
the stage, equipped, it may be, with some consciousness 
of the nature of this task. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE BEGINNINGS OP BOYHOOD AND GIRLHOOD 

Permden, die Kein Meister beBchrieb, deren Geist Kein 
Dichtir atmet, sind der Erziehung wenig wert.— Hehbabt. 

§ —We have described briefly in Chap. IV the 
marked features of contrast between childhood and 
Iioyhood or girlhood, and may at once proceed to our 
present task of sketching in the materials of teaching 
suitable for the period which, on the average in 
England, is covered between the ages ten to twelve. 

The discussion at the outset of the previous 
chapter serves to indicate the outline for this 
chapter. We need once more to select for each 
month or six weeks ^ some central theme of great 
Humamstic interest, and this theme should still be 
such as shall offer opportunity for correlation, with 
other groups. As the pupil (for he is no longer 
a child) grows older, it will, as we have "seen, be¬ 
come more difficult, and be less necessary, to keep 
in one hand all the threads of connection between 
the groups, for the growing independence of thei 
pupil makes him more and more capable of sustadn- 
ing several independent compartments (if the term 
may be permitted) of interest. Further, the demand 

^ The increase of age makes it possible to est^nd the time , 
during whidii the interest of one large theme can be sustained. 
In ths Kindergarten a week is long enough; in later boyhood 
the interest can be sustained for i whole term. 
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of the ispecialifit teach^, that liie bradichl>''of etody be 
i^ursjied orderly sequCToe (Chap. V, § has to 
®be admitted more fnlljAa the* piipil progresses 
towards definite acqui^^^. of formal sciences aqd 
arts. But for the preBfe§f''''lhis correlation must be; 
continued wherever* feasible, for the pupil has not 
yet grown to man’s estate, afid it must be chiefly 
sought in those branches which evince natural and 
permanent relationships with ea.ch other. 

This principle of correlation will also be with us, 
as an indispraisable guide at the beginning of every 
hew pursuit. It will provide us both with the 
starting-point of aim, and with bonds of association 
carrying the pupil at least through the elementary 
stages, until the new pursuit acquires interest on its 
own account (Chap. Ill, ^ 5). 

§ 2. The Humanities — History .—The pupil now 
,^begins what may be fairly called History, and since 
-History consists essentially in securing an appre¬ 
hension of events in past time, leading up to what is 
visible and present, it can scarcely be questioned 
that the history of one’s own neighbourhood and 
country in early times must precede the study of 
foreign countries and of later times ; for, not only, do 
these early days provide the necessary introduction 
to what cqpies later, they are in themselves easier to 
understand, the characters and motives are simpler—' 
Canute is easier to handle than Napoleon Simon de 
Montfort easier thatf^'Gladstone. As an example of 
a scheme for dividing the history into epochs for a 
course of nine terms (three terms to a year), the 
following may be suggested :— 

1 . Celts, Saxons, and Danes—treated especially* 
with' reference to local legends and g^graphy 
(place-pames, etc., at in Isaap Taylor i). 

* Nomee and Places ^Macmillan and Co.). 

n2 
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The Age of I 
Chivalry. 


2. The Normans and the Angevins 
(1066 to 1215). 

3. Consolidation of the English Kipg- 
dom (1215 to 1327). 

4. England and France (1327 to 1453). 

5. The New World the age of Dis¬ 
covery. 

6. The Renaissance and the Reforma¬ 
tion. 

7. The spacious times of great Elizabeth. 

8. From Cromwell to Chatham. 

9. The British Empire from Quebec to 
Waterloo. 


The head-lines for these divisions are unsatisfactory. 
It is impossible always in''a phrase to hit off the 
vital point at issue. Our national story needs to be 
subjected to the same rule which we apply to all 
other history ; we will only dwell on those periods 
which contain elements of worth ; and also, those 
which are capable of appreciation by such young 
pupils. These two canons enable us to omit many 
topics which the History scholar would take greater 
note of. Edward II., Henry VI., James II., are not 
characters whom a schoolboy need waste much time 
about. They need only be attended to by him in order 
to complete the outline of a story, which for the sake of 
completeness, he must know in consecutive order. The 
Time Chart' or History outline used for the lessons, 
gives a place en passant to these minor, unworthy 
events, and so he must give them a place also in his 
recollection. But when he comes to Magna Charta, 
or to Columbus and Cabot, to events, that is to say, 

* See, e.jr, Withers on History Teaching in •Teaching and 
Organizalian (Longmans, 18B^) ; and Vol. II of Special 
Reports on Educatitinal Subjects —article on Haselmere 
Miueuik 
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which ajark an epoch in the life of his forefathers, 
he* must treat these in detail, reading original 
authorities, looking at illustrations, thinking out in 
his own form of words the motives and results. 

Literature .—Having learnt in childhood the art 
of reading, the pupil now uses the written word, and 
he should find use for it in two ways, (1) as a 
medium for- gaining information, (2) as a fine art, 
which he contemplates, copies, and finally practises 
(see Chaps. XIV, XY, below). Now, for the first ptPr^ 
pose, he will obviously seek to read just those books 
which give him the information he can best get from 
books. Thus, if he wishes to understand Simon de 
Montfort’s relations with Henry III. and Prince 
Edward, he will turn t* an account of the matter, 
and will naturally prefer to get an account given at 
first hand by contemporaries.^ This reading material 
must, of course, be carefully selected for him, but he 
should be allowed, as a principle essential to the art 
of literature, to use his books from the outset for a 
practical purpose, and not for the dreary purpose of 
simply learning to read. It is a wholesome sign of 
the times that the publishers of Primary School 
books are discarding the miscellaneous scrappy 
Reader in favour of boohs called Historical, Geo¬ 
graphical, or Science Readers, which correlate the 
•acquirement of the art of Reading with some other 
branch of study. 

In course of time these books will suffer a further 
improvement. They will leave a large part of their 
present content to be worked out by teacher and 
class in oral lessons, and they will fill the books, 

m 

' This example is based on experience : boys ti eleven and 
twelve are using ..Hutton’s Simon de Momifort (Nutt’s Series 
of Extracts from Gontemperary Writers) with quite happy 
results (see Chap. XII, below). * 
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paaMj''vnth extracts and illustrations from past 
■ iimes, partly with real literature, poetry wd prose, 
which has been written by authors of thb first rank. 
A teacher can seldom be expected to write books of 
genuine literary merit; and yet 'Work of that quality 
ought to be placed IfeSore the pupil.^ 

But there is another kind of book from which a 
pupil can get information. As soon as he can handle 
books at all, he should practise the art of using 
books of reference. A dictionary, an outline of 
English History,^ an Indexed Atlas are the first 
tools which can^jbe employed, and the habit of using 
such books, which will follow him all his life, should 
• be commenced during these years : not as a separate, 
additional branch of stuclyj" or as an additional burden 
to Humanities lessons! but because knowledge is 
beat gained and retained if it is sought for by the 
learner, instead of being pumped into him by a tex^„ 
book or a teacher. 

Our desire for correlation compels us to seek for 


> “This child of ours is already full of speech ; he delights 
in rhythm, iu fine words, in song ; he, like all good poets, is 
pi'ofoundly affected by simple pathos. The story of Joseph 
forgiving hie repentant brothers, of Ulysses coming home 
after his long wanderings, of Nelson andHenry of Agincourt 
and of all brave heroes, appeal to him. We are aocustomed 
to boast that we in this century have learnt from Words¬ 
worth and his friends to love the aspect of Nature witi| a' 
new affection. But our children outrun us in these senti¬ 
ments ; give them the chance, and they, too, will find poetry 
in the primrose by the river’s brim. They will not express 
their feelings in the speech of Wordsworth, but in a language 
of their own—simple, sensuous, passionate. Give them tM 
chance. On this condition, and on this alone, the issue de¬ 
pends.”—From a paper by the present writer {Journal 
Education,, September, 1899), which explains more fully tldn 
is possible here, the purpose of Humanistic 'teaching in the 
school. I , 

^ Curtis (Simpkiir, Marshall, and Co. Jdfipplied the wants df'.' 
earlier generation, Acland and Bansome’s (Longn^is, .’ 
had Co.) bo^B have done a similar service of late years, 
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Ifteraiy wUioh bearp upon the scheme of 

8t*dy, since we distrust the cultivation of Sny art 
merely for its own sake. Teachers of literaiy lasje 
commonly resent this mode of selection, for it apjkears 
to them to narrow fatally the range of selection. 
“Every school-boy,” they say, “should becopie ac-' 
quainted with masterpieces of English literature. 
But if you compel me to teach only such selections 
as correlate with this or that period of History or 
topic in Science, you banish some of the mogt 
precious and suitable material. Where, in such a 
scheme, is a place found for As You Like It, Paradise 
Lost, The FaAry Queene V' The sifraight reply to this 
argument is to deny its validity. There is no reason 
why a school-boy should cover the immense field of 
modern literature. Titian, Raphael, Reynolds are 
as valuable, for the purposes of general culture, as 
Dante and Milton, but we do not make this demand 
upon the school in the art of Painting; why make 
BO excessive a demand in the fine art of Literature 1 
Let something be left for manhood, if we believe in 
our profession and expect our pupils in adult life to 
indulge the taste which was commenced at school. 
The final repl}^ however, must be sought when we 
inquire into principles of Method, and seek in a later 
chapter,^ under, the guidance of “ masters,” such as 
Reynolds and Ruskin, for the principles to guide us 
in laying the foundations of taste and of skill in the 
arts. For the present we abi(|e by the rule that the 
pupil should always be provided during each term 
with some “good” books of poetry and prose related 
to his scheme of study in humanities and in Science. 
If this scheme, as we urge, deal with worthy Mid 
important topics, ^here will always be some standard, 
literary material forthtoming, since these are the 
I’chap. XV. 
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very themes which have inspired poet and thinker 
to utterance. •' 

Human Geography .^—A precisely similar argu¬ 
ment provides the starting-point’ for each Section in 
Geography. We may take th^ aeries suggested on 
p. 1^80, above, as a guide :— 

1. Local Geography and England. 

2. Completion of England ; and Ireland. 

3. Wales and Scotland. 

■ 4. France (thoroughly) ; with Spain, Portugal, 

Italy, added in outline. 

5, 6, and 7. The, world in outline, and particularly 
America. We make ihe journey with Columbus, 
and correlate with physical geography if possible 
also. ‘ 

8 and 9. The British Empire. 

This correlation gives the starting-point for each 
new Section of study, and will also provide many 
points of interesting historical association during 
the course of the lessons. But it does not commit 
us to a rigid adherence to historical geography. 
Having realised the importance of France through 
our study of the Hundred Years’ War, we will 
introduce our .pupils to France as we find it to-day. 
The map of the world as Columbus viewed it is an 
interesting and most valuable illustration for the 
history of that period, but it would be a travesty of 
Geography to conflng our pupils’ study to that range. 
When once the class has gained its idea of Mer¬ 
cator’s Projection from the Science ^ lessons, it can 

‘ A somewhat awkward phrase, but it has received the 
sanction of competent geographers. 

“ And frnm drawing-lessons also. Compare*RuBkin, “ The 
Laws of Fiesole” (Ehmtvls o/iDrawing), for a most powerful 
plea in favour ot practical co^elation. Hie chapter on 
Map Drawing is eminently suggestive. 
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proceed 'to fill in the outline, hot as Mercator knew 
it, bift as we know it to-day. 

The critic who distrusts this principle of sel^tion 
will at least admit that it is no worse th^ the 
haphazard mode of ^hoice with which many schools 
have to be content. “ Please, sif,” said an inquisitive 
youngster to his master, “why do you so often teach 
us Germany in Geography lessons 1 ” “ Why, my 

dear boy,” replied the master, “ it never struck 
me before, but I have been there myself, and' 
it is the only foreign country I know anything 
about! ” 

Scripture Lessons .—We have leff the literature 
and history of the Bible to the last, not because it 
is unimportant, but becausa in a general volume such 
as this it is impossible to enter into sufficient detail 
to do justice to it. It has been pointed out in 
Chap. Ill that it is difficult to correlate, a cycle of 
Scripture lessons term by term with the general 
scheme of study. Some day-schools, which accept 
responsibility for Bible teaching, associate the lessons 
with the daily portions of Scripture read, and, when 
possible, with the psalm or hymn sung at school 
prayers. Such a plan makes it necessary that 
the entire school shall study the same portion of 
Bihle narrative at the same time, and this is not so 
difficult as might at first sight appear. 

Additional Topics. —This, indeed, is only one 
example of sources, apart from the main course of 
study, to which the teacher may turn in his search 
for appropriate material in literature or geography. 
The school-boy is a member of, the school society as 
well as of his Form, and if the school in autumn time* 
wishes to sing *' October,” * the class may skidy and 


> See Chap. KV, p. .358. 
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learn by heart this truly classical poem. For here 
tod there one doe» find a teacher wlio ii also an 
-ar^st 1 , Or the nation may be passing tihruugh some 
great c^is, such as the Souih African tragedy; the 
teacher may be pardoned if turns aside to place 
some of our heroic^poetry before his boys, and to 
set them to study the map of the Transvaal. Year 
by year the nation has its great feasts, religious and 
patriotic,^ the school has its commemorations : these 
provide further opportunities for the selection on a 
rational principle of suitable subfect-matter for 
lessons in the Humanities. None the less, the scheme 
of study must never fall into the background, for^e 
unity of the pupil’s life is the final goal of the whole 
business of teaching. ' 

§ 3. Natural Science. —This period of school life 
witnesses the commencement of what may .fairly be 
called soientific study. The pupil is not prepared to 
embark on formal abstract reasoning, but he delights 
to compare and classify. Boys are great “ collectors ” 
at this time : birds’ eggs, butterflies, postage 
stamps, any and everything will serve their purpose. 
The science teacher then has full opportunity for lay¬ 
ing the foundations of scientific habits in encouraging 
his class' to handle, observe, and compare a great 
variety of phenomena which underlie the Natural 
Sciences. The reasoning baaed on these phenomena 
will be superficial, but it may be sound so far as it 
goes. The selection of topics can still be largely 
governed by correlation with the Humsji^ieB, since 
there is an historic order in the progrea|^|^ soientific 
need, of invention'and discovery, whicKBorresponds 
in part with the psyoholo^cal ord^. in ' which the 
teacher will desire tos^ pupils to learn the natui^ 

' Vide “The Cultivatioa of Patriotism in the'fiobaol,'* 
Educational Times, November, 1900. 
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scienoeS. Cojiupabus dime before Captsba Cook, and 
Roger Bacon before Newton.' <' m''**' 

But it vriil be a long time before teach^ are able 
to dovetail ao completely a syllabus of‘Science witba 
syllabus of Humanities. Meabwhile it will be mis¬ 
chievous to attempt to force the principle of corre¬ 
lation beyond all other claims. The limitations 
described in the previous chapter apply with still 
greater force here, since the older the class, the more 
difficult it is found to provide teaching and apparatus' 
adapted to so many varieties of science work. And 
it is unnecessary to repeat in evepr chapter that 
science instruction, from start to finish, must provide 
for practical work by the pupils as well as demon¬ 
stration work by the teacffier, and so-called " theo- 
retipal ” work. Hence correlation with the Humani¬ 
ties is likely to be sacrificed to sequence (see Chap. 
V)r since a Course of science teaching is now to 
commence which will follow a consecutive course, 
and finally be found helpful as a foundation for 
Technical or University studies. 

An illustration will be found in the Appendix of 
a Scheme of Study which is being worked out in 
a Secondary School at present. But this is only 
presented as an example. The field is wide, and so 
long as the fundamental principles are adhered to, 
every school will achieve its own end best by work¬ 
ing out a Course of Study suited to its own ®r- 
cumstances. Thus in Physiology, an interesting course, 
extending over two years, for girls nine to eleven 
years of age, has been reported. The children found 
a real interest in bones ! One’ of them attacked her 

m 

i A valuable German monograph on this subject^ from the 
Herbartiaia Btaadpoint,*is Beyef, Die KcUurwissenschqften in 
det Srtiehwngssmuh ; also, hy the same author, in Rein’s 
■Bf^i^opcedie der Pddagogik. 
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family doctor, and brought a portmanteau full of his 
specimens to school. The butcher’s shop .cable to be 
regarded with a novel and scientific interest. The 
teacher ascribes the success of this pursuit partly to 
the interest taken by young children in the physical 
Ego, and in its enidronment (food, clothing, etc.), 
partly to the fact that they are not yet old 
enough to feel the repugnance felt by older girls to 
sights supposed to be offensive. A coarse mind might 
indeed be degraded by vulgar handling of such 
themes, but wise teaching would help much towards 
cultivating that true refinement with which false 
modesty is ajdl to be confused. 

Bearing in mind, therefore, that there is no one 
rigid scheme of study which can be authoritatively 
laid down as the best, we can suggest that a choice 
can be made from a variety of topics, selected from 
all the common branches of Natural Science, but 
always including Physiography and physical measure¬ 
ments, since these are of universal importance as a 
basis for later studies. 

§ 4. The Abstract Sciences — Mathematics .—The 
study of Number in the previous period now de¬ 
velops into a formal science, which may fairly be 
called Mathematical Arithmetic, and which before 
the, close of the period enters upon a further stage 
of abstraction when Algebra is commenced. 

The subject-matter of Arithmetic will be almost 
wholly derived from measurement and q/iantitative 
work in science. Decimals need prol(mged and 
careful inquiry, leading at last to Fractions.* The 
escalation of percentages, so important for labora¬ 
tory work, plays an important part,,,and the metric 
system ^ is, ■ of course, employed for all units of 

^ The commenoement of during this same period 

(p, 198, below) might suggest a useful point of correlation. It 
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measurement in preference to the English tables. 
The' si^npler English tables—feet, yards, pints, 
quarts, ounces, pounds—will have been already 
practised in earlier years, and if, for examination 
purposes, more attention to thele measures should 
be required, it can He more effectively supplied 
when the time for such examiilatioh draws near. 
There is no reason why a young boy should be 
burdened for five years with. the useless, albeit 
historically interesting, fact that “ yards make 
1 rod, pole, or perch.” 

Algebra is generalised Arithmetic, and the time 
when a class should commence the sljidy can only 
be gauged by the facility which they show in appre¬ 
hending the general ideas gained from Arithmetic. 
The teacher should not be required to commence 
, Algebra at once as a separate study. He can 
cross the bridge without letting his class know that 
they are beginning a study labelled with a novel 
name. When they are fairly safe, and find that they 
can proceed without danger, he may formally intro¬ 
duce them to this new country ; but, if he finds that 
he has been too precipitate, he can return before his 
pupils have realised that the venture has been 
made. 

Popular objection, especially in regard to Primary 
Schools, is often taken to the study of Algebra at 
this period. We have no defence to offer, except 
that it is by nature a sequel to Arithmetic, and 
that it is a useful aid to clear thinking in all 
matters where Number is concerned. And since 
the Natural Sciences depend so intimately upon 
relations of Number, it is necessary to acquire the 

'will not be long, perhaps, before a class of English pupfis work. 
at the metric system in the French tongue a« French children 
do in Paris. . • 
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ait'ol ttmUring in terms of Algebra, if the pupil.is 
^ ooiarse Ume to advance in scientific thipking. 
l^-Jhis argument does not carry sufficient wfight in 
SE^ particular sohwl, there is no further reason for 
commencing^ the st^dy; and children who are 
compelled to lej^e scshupl at sJfvery early age, may 
well be put ^pursuits which have a closer relation 
to Equipment (see Chap. IX, p. 212). 

Geometry stands upon a different footing. It 
treats of fundamental ideas relating to space, and 
a mind which has not been practised in thinking 
out 4he8e ideas, is as badly equipped ^ as a jnind 
which has neglected to think in terms of Number. 
But the child has in previous years made great 
progress in Number, whereas Geometry ^ has only 
been treated as a matter of minor importance. 
Hence, although the time has not yet arrived for the 
difficult task of commencing theoretical Geometry,® 
the intraduction to this task should not be delayed ; 
there is employment for at least one year in a course 
of what is often called “Concrete Geometry,”* 
which can be profitably aided by associations with the 

' For culture in its widest sense, as well as for a great 
number of professions and trades. 

® Chap. VII, p. 164. 

’ Borne boys and girls no doubt are able to tackle Eudlid 
long before they are twelve years old, but experience shows ' 
this is too early for most children. We appear to be on the 
eve of a revolution in the teaching of school Mathematioa 
which will tend both to delay the study ol Theoretical Geo¬ 
metry, and to minimise its importance (see Keport of British 
Association Meetings, 1901; The School World, January, 
1902, and Sducatiotuil Times, April, 1902, etc.) 

* Called InventioTMl Oeometry, by W. Spencer (father of 
Herbert Spencer the philo^pher), Seeley and Co., 1870. Many 
^other books have b^n pnmuo^ aiming with more or less 
-lucoeas to introduce the pupil to Geometriokl thinking by 
concrete Itudies. Among tqese should be noted books by 
Paul Bert (translated from the French) Hamilton and Kettle, 
Sanderson, Campbell (Ohmrvatibruil Oecmetry), . '■ 
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shop oiyupations *' It should of coarse, be treatedi 
as an exercise also in Drawing, and the habit *bf 
drawing careful and exact figures, so important in 
the#later study of Geometry, as ^ell as for Equip¬ 
ment in the various otllings yfhere Drawing is of- 
. value, can here be diligently practised, if, indeed, it 
has not already retfeivpd attention in childhood. 

Grammar ,—The study of Grammar, commenced, 
perhaps, in the previous period (see p. 74, above), is 
now continued as a more formal study, but in 
strict subordination to the Art of Language (see 
the next paragraph). This formal stjjdy is indeed 
felt to be necessaiy by the pupil, for the forms 
of foreign speech prove much more difficult if the 
pupil is not at home in tUe elements of analysis 
^and parsing. The study is, in the strictest sense 
j(Of the word, a science:—the observation of function 
and relationship. It is ended when the pupil is 
able to describe, and name the function of, each 
word in a clause br sentence, and the relation of 
words and sentences to each other. The study is 
not, essentially, a part of English teaching, for the 
ideas are common to all the languages which are 
taken up afterwards, and should be incessantly 
applied to them. 

§ 5., The Arts of Eocpression —(1) The Native 
Tongue .—The progress of the growing child in 
ci^jpacity for sustained and connected thought will 
how enable him to undertake what may fairly be 
called composition, first in speech, then in writing. 
His models* are the books of good literature 
■which he reads, and the oral' speech which he 
continues to hear from teachers at school and from 
his. tbome environment.. This literature, together 
1 Chai' XV, § 3, below. 
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with other interesting incidents (see p. 185, above), 
Supply him also with themes for these compositions, 
and his earliest efforts at composition, commenced 
(see p, 170, above) long before he is able to write 
formal essays, consist of oral work in connected 
and wmntsrru/pied recapitulatioA during the course of 
instruction. He sh6uld not, at first, be left to 
compose’ essays entirely as home lessons. He must 
be trained in this art, by working up an essay, in 
common with all the class, guided by the teacher. 
The syllabus of this branch will, therefore, com¬ 
prise _ a systematic treatment of all topics relating 
to the practice of the art, which the teacher’s 
experience finds require attention. Among topics 
relating to form,” the use of stops and of capital 
letters, difficulties of spelling, may be cited as 
matters that will certainly require attention : topics 
relating to style are more difficult to handle ; 
but, at any rate, the pupil may be trained from the 
first to arrange his thoughts in sequence, with a 
beginning and a conclusion. Composition, how¬ 
ever, is a fine art, and no place should be 
allotted in the curriculum to a text-book or sylla¬ 
bus which would lead the pupil to a mastery of 
ideas about composition in advance of his practical 
skill. (Chap. XV, § 4.) 

While set lessons in the native language thus 
appear to be necessary, it must not be overlooked 
that the pupil learns, or unlearns, the art of expres-_ 
sion mainly through the oral forms of instruction 
pursued in every branch. One of the gravest mis¬ 
takes made by teachers of Mathematics and Science 
often consists in' disriffard of the intimate associa- 
tion between language and thought. *Thus, if the 
elementary Algebra abwe referred to be under¬ 
taken, the class must b« able to describe the 
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proceffiM pursued, employing the proper technic|il 
term** 

The Art of Reading .—^The subjeob-matter for 
Reading has already received notice. Time ifiist be 
found, not only for reading aloud, but for silent reading. 
Many children are by this time keen about books : 
they -will often, read their story-book when they 
ought to be out-of-d6ors ! The teacher may at least 
capture this inclination in the interests of culture, 
It‘ has been found possible in some schools toi 
establish a Class Library, kept, as a Lending Library, 
by the teacher and his pupils together. It consists 
mainly of books relating to the year’s syllabus of study 
in the Humanities and Nature Knowledge. Many 
of them are story-books, bpt others are biographies, 
books of illustrations relating to history and art, 
others are works of “popular science,” The keen 
readers, unless they are wisely checked, will devour 
the entire Library in twelve months, especially if 
they are permitted to keep a book or two over for 
holiday times : but the plan will produce its best 
results with those who, without such a plan, would 
never learn to read by themselves. One lesson-hour 

* Memo, of short speBoh by a boy who has finished a sola 
tion. “ I mnlliplied.the first equation by 2, and the eecond 
equation by 3, and then added the two equations together. 

I did this in order to eliminate y, because 4y x 3 is equal to 
6y X 2. The result was a simple equation in z. J divided 
both aides of this equation by 10 and changed the sign of 
both sides. Then I had an equation which gave me the value 
of z. I Bubatituted this value of z in equation (6), and got 
a aitaple equation in y. I subtracted 12 from each side of 
this equation, and al^ divided both sides by the coefficient 
of y. This gave me the value of y ■ I proved the solution 
by lubstituting the values of z and y in equation (a).” (This t 
boy was leamvhg to speak clearly and truthfully.. And a 
mathematician would surely admjt that he would be a better, 
safer mathematician for spending time in thus expressing hii^, 
wmd.) ’’ 
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w^eet can well be devoted simply to such silent 
reading, each pupil having a separate book# this 
will provide a start for all, and most will read 
further out of school hours of their own accord. The 
essential feature of such a Class Library is that its 
volumes are associated with tl'ie syllabus of study, 
and in this respect ’it is to be distinguished from 
the general School Library, which is already a 
feature of most good schools. 

(2) Foreign Tongues .—Many children commence 
to study foreign languages, especially Latin or 
French, long before they are ten years of age, and 
it is quite trfie that success of a kind can be 
achieved if sound methods are employed. But the 
arguments in defence of this plan are based solely 
upon the demands of Equipment, not upon con¬ 
siderations of Child Nature. "It is difficult to 
acquire a correct pronunciation, a large vocabu¬ 
lary, a correct use of the rules of grammar: many 
years seem to be required in order to achieve such an 
end; and therefore,” it is said, "the business must 
be taken in hand almost as soon as the child comes 
to school.” This plea, together with the overwhelm¬ 
ing influence of the Renaissance tradition, has made 
it almost impossible, until within recent years, to 
treat the problem from the standpoint of a scientific 
theory of education. 

But the prospect is now brightened. The utili¬ 
tarian doctrines of the nineteenth century have done 
much harm, but they have acted as a counterpoise 
to the narrowness of the old “ Grammar Schoffi ” 
pedagogy : the deca;^ of the faculty-psychology has 
led to a distrust of language teaching as a special 
mediutc, for mental discipline ; the sthdy of method 
^d principles of teaching has shown it to be possible 
to lighten the burden of acquisition, and thus relieve 
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the stress at the 'beginning ; and finally, the issue 
year •by year of excellent translations from all 
languages, ancient and modem alike, has shown it 
to be unnecessary, for the mere purpose of personal 
culture, to acquire tl^e original language in which a 
great book has been written. 

If, however, these changes liave depreciated the 
importance attached to Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
they have by no means detracted from the high 
value attached in public opinion to a knowledge ofi. 
modern tongues. The educated world has become 
international. A school boy knows more about 
Paris and Berlin than his forbears in 1800 
knew about/London. Culture, commerce, politics, 
transport, travel, have all,combined to keep before 
the public mind the need of repairing the disaster of 
Babel. Some dreamers have thought it possible to 
end the trouble by creating an international (or 
rather extra-national) language, arguing from the 
use of Latin (of sorts !) as a common language 
before the Renaissance : but the close of the Middle 
Ages witnessed not only the exclusion of Latin as 
a cosmopolitan speech in Western Europe ; it 
witnessed also the end of that political dream of a 
Roman Empire, and the substitution of separate 
nations, each with its own life, its own history, and 
—its own tongue. We shall seek in this intimate 
association between a nation’s speech and its life for 
a leading indication both as to method and matter 
in the problem before us. 

Since Language, to repeat the conclusion of Chap. 
Ill, is the expression of thougljt in words, a foreign 
language is the expression of the foreign thought,* 
the foreign esprit, point of view, sympathyf in the 
foreign words. That bein^ admitted, the question 
as to the nroper time tt» commence such a study 

n 5? 
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admits of an easy answer. When does the pupil 
mrive in thought at the limits of his own '^nntry, 
and find his interest awakened in other coun¬ 
tries ? His- circle of ideas begins in infancy with 
the family: we have ^watched the circle widen, 
till it touches first the town" and neighbourhood, 
then the whole country and nation. Now the 
frontier is reached ; Englishmen are seen to be only 
one among many nations of men. The course of 
British history brings the pupil constantly into 
relations with foreigners, especially with Frenchmen, 
until, after Cre^y, France claims as much attention 
as England. "The pupil’s interest is inevitably 
attracted to this foreign people ; he is now ready to 
learn about their counti;y: he will also learn the 
language which they made so popular in England, 
and which Englishmen have been so fond of learning 
ever since the days of chivalry. - j 

We answer, thus, in general terms, the question' 
as to the appropriate period for the commencement 
of a foreign language ; When the general scheme of 
study has brought the child beyond the boundaries of 
his native land. 

A modern language, and with us French, shcMild 
precede an ancient language, not only because it is 
modern and colloquial, but because the capacity for 
realising an ancient civilisation, such as that of 
Greece or Borne, demands riper attainment than is 
requisite for sympathy and interest in the life of a 
contemporary nation. But the step from modem to 
ancient need not be long delayed, if from otUer 
motives it is found necessary to give great weight 
to Latin. French, fiowever, should in any event 
precede! Latin by twelve months, and an interval 
®f three years can elapse between the commence¬ 
ment of the one and the otfher so much the better. 
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The ca^ of little ohildreh who acquire a second langua|e 
in th» nireery is exoeptiMial. We have agreed that it is 
quite for an infant or young child to pick up a foreign 

tongue. Many children are ni-liqgual from the first. 
English people who have never left England are suiprieed to 
hear of the many portions of the BritiSi Empire where Some 
other language as well aa{ English is a native tongue of the in¬ 
habitants. The Highlands of Scotland and Wales retain the 
Celtic tongues, French panada its French, South Africa its 
Taal, India its countless Hindoo tongues—all these in spite 
very often of the pressure of public schools and of Government 
influence. If the provincial language meant nothing to those 
who speak it beyond an idle accomplishment, it might be* 
right to repress it. But here, as everywhere, language is the 
expressiotiiof life, and the retention of a provincial speech or 
dialect is the best evidence of the tenacity with which any 
vigorous and patriotic community holds liy its own life and 
modes of thought. Bi-lingual people should not he dis¬ 
couraged in their efforts to keep alive the traditions and 
virtues of their forbears ; they ^an be all that the possession 
of bi-lingual speech t<hould imply, at once provincial and 
Imperial. The speech of the Empire is spoken by them as 
loyal subjects in the great confederacy, the speech oi patois 
of the province is retained as a sacred tradition of the home. 

But the fact that a child can be made bi-lingual ^ without 
effort at home, is no proof of the necessity for introducing a 
foreign language prematurely into the scliool.^ An Engush 
chi'd who picks up French from a bonne or governess is too 
young to gain any understanding or sympathy with the 
French people : some trouble is saved, perhaps : the child will 
find his task made easier when the time comes to learn 
Frfench at school. But such an occupation in infancy is not 
normal, it is not even advantageous if it involves any 
expenditure of time or energy, for the little child ought to 


^ Among a bi-lingual people, neither the provincial nor the 
Imperial langnage should be regarded as “foreign,” nor 
should either be classified or taught with foreign tongues. 
In Montreal, German and Latin are foreign tongues, but not 
FrAch or English. But an adequate discussion of the 
problem of instruction in the two native tongues among 
people who are wholly or partially bi-lingual lies beyond 
the scope qf this volume ; the prindiples here discussed may 
perhaps be acop.pted as indications of the spirit in which that" 
problem should be treated. ■ 

^ It is rare to find a little ch^d speakipg three languages 
Well. . The effect of introducing a third is to spoil the other 
two. 
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put all his effort into ououpations (Chap. VI) suitable to bis 
Sige. The acquisition of a second language by iefai^B cau 
only be justified when it is achieved in the home circle with¬ 
out conscious effort on the child’s part. 

We shall, then, fix the time for commencing 
French at any early (late during this period—before 
the pupil is eleven years old; and since the 
beginnings of this art are so difficult (involving a 
resistance to habits of thought in the native speech 
"Which have been cultivated for eight years or more), 
we shall insist that a French lesson be given daily 
for at least the first three years. At the outset the 
lessons need n6t be prolonged ; fifteen minutes will 
suffice, but nothing must prevent the repetition of 
this short lesson, day by day (vide Chap. V, § 2, and 
Chap. XV, p. 3(59). 

The formation of a new habit involves physical 
and mental readjustments, and this cannot be 
satisfactorily accomplished, unless the new path is 
worn smooth by daily exercise. 

In Chap. XIV we have offered an illustration of 
Method for the first term of teaching in a foreign 
language : a complete survey of the question would 
take us beyond the scope of this volume. So far as 
the principles underlying such a method are con¬ 
cerned, they are part and parcel of those general 
principles underlying the acquirement of all the arts 
which come before our notice in Chaps. XIV and 
XV. But the general law for the selection of the 
Material may be indicated in a few words. . It 
takes its rise, as we have seen, from the desire to 
learn more about the French people. This idea' 
‘gives the general aim and stimulus fypm the very 
first lesSon. Since, then, the class are constantly 
recurring to France in all their Humanities work 
during this period, there is no difficulty in finding 
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material suggested from the syllabus of study. ' The 
map t)f France, procured, of course, from a Frertch 
publisher, and studied entirely in simple French 
speech, forms, before the close of the first year, an 
important theme, ^hen a httle ingenuity and 
dramatic realisation 'enable the teacher to work in 
many scenes of historic interest—the battle-fields of 
Crecy and Agincourt, the statue of Jeanne d’Arc, 
and so fortb.^ These are studied by the pupil witfi 
modern eyes, but in the tongue of France, and -wheq, 
he gets so far advanced as to be able to read a 
simple French narrative, he will be provided with a 
book which describes these events frem the French¬ 
man’s standpoint. 

Such a plan answers ,the question as to the 
subject-matter, or Content, in the strict sense of the 
term. But since language is language, there is 
another kind of content, which may be called 
subjective-content, or, by preference, the Forms of 
the language. In acquiring the native tongue, the 
forms of speech are picked up by the infant without 
conscious effort, but the pupil at school cannot be 
trusted to do the same with a second language. 
Hence the syllabus of teaching must provide not 
only for a Content such as we have discussed, but 
for many lessons centering round the forms of 
formgn speech. For this purpose a book like 
Hartog’s Grammaire Francaise Flementaire (A, and 
C. Black, 1900, written wholly in simple French) 
may be employed after the first year of French. 

These forms must be studied in the French 
language itself, otherwise the conflict of habit be¬ 
tween the two tongues is maintained from term t»^ 
term, and the class never attains to that stage where 

’ See reference in Appendix, p. 418, ftnd ouxnpare Little 
French FolkCYhe Norland P^tess, 1902). 
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the instraotioa can proceed lesson after lesson without 
any interchange of thought in English.? Enperi- 
enoe shows that after two years ^ a class trained on 
these direct methods can be conducted day after day 
solely in French; aqd when this is once achieved, 
the class progresses at an intenive rate of speed. 

Latin and German are left over for discussion to 
the next chapter. 

The beginnings of Music. Until the voice breaks 
at the beginning of adolescence, no new problem 
arises with reference to singing. Pupils can now 
be trained to sing in two or three parts, and thus 
to acquire a taste for harmony. Song, now as before, 
is an interpreter of life, and if boys and girls are to 
care for singing in the mags, they must be permitted 
to sing about themes which appeal to them. It is 
certainly true that an acquired interest may now be 
created, among those who have special gifts for 
music, and such will sing ^ more advanced music 
which has only a slight relation to other interests in 
life. But the mass of boys and girls, like the mass 
of the nation, will only be found singing when the 
theme of the song appeals to their minds or hearts. 
Thus, in the field of intellectual interest, French 
songs will be welcome when a class has been taken 
in imagination to France, and has begun to realise 
that the French express themselves so differently to 
the English. If a class is studying the Tudor Period, 
then the Old Hundredth is surely in place. “ God 
Save the King ” can be sung always, but above pll 

. * This is a very cautious statement: one year is nearer 
the mark with some teachers. Quite deliberately the present 
writer ventures to assert that the “reform” in Modem 
hauguage Teaching now in progress is ona^ of the most 
noteworthy events in the sphere of Teachini) since the 
Renaissance, surpassing in importance even the results of 
introducing Science‘to the 8choo|,. 

^ And gated children may be trained to play. 
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it should ‘be brought to loind vrhm a eIaB»''’ia cqd- 
cerued with the eighteenth century, which it illus¬ 
trates both in its language and its melody. 

The strongest impulses to song are, however, 
emotional rather thfin intellectual, and the most 
appropriate themes tnust be sought in those vague' 
and immature, but powerful, sentiments which lie 
deep in the minds of young people : love of home 
and country, love of school (if, indeed, the school 
society cares to cultivate the sentiment!), the niore^ 
remote sentiments of delight in war, on sea and land; 
Songs appealing to such sentiments, and learnt 
especially for singing on appropriate •occasions when 
the school society gathers for giving expression to 
its common life, will be 'welcomed with heartiness, 
and will exert an influence upon the disposition far 
beyond any result in musical technique such as a 
skilled musician would seek for.^ A large repertoire 
of songs are needed, for if a song is used too often, 
it will soon pall on the taste, unless it be indeed a 
great song, both in Content and Form. And where- 
are such to be found ? 

§ 6. The Arts of Representation .—The older a 
pupil gets, the more necessary it becomes to adhere 
strictly to the rule of sequence in all branches pur¬ 
sued in the school; and while in the previous chapter 
We were satisfied with indicating the need for 
correlation, and for a wide choice in the employment 
of materials, we must now go further, if we are to 
permit our class to spend time week by week on art 
lessons. We need a plan, analogous to the plans 
we have suggested for the Humanities Group and 

When this impulse to aii^ng has once been aroused (by* 
the Selection of appropriate (Jontent) then comes *lie musi¬ 
cian’s opportunity, for his pupils will h® willing to take 
troeble now, and they may ^^uire a new interest in the 
tertuiique of the art. 
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the Science Group, to cover this period of school life 
as fM as the Arts are concerned. Now it is easier 
to point out the deficiency than to remedy it. 
Artists of distinction are not really interested in 
schools.- They know that original, decisive power in 
art is not to be expected befbre adolescence, and 
since their own interests centre solely round the 
advanced work of the art-student and the trained 
artist, they care little for the pursuits of children. 
r4.ll the advice they give us is to see that children 
are allowed plenty of opportunity to draw and 
paint, what and where they like, and to see around 
them always ^hat is beautiful and artistic; of 
periods of development from infancy to adult life 
they know and care nothing. More may be learnt 
no doubt from the syllabuses of Art Teaching drafted 
by the officials of State Departments or by teachers 
who organise special systems ^ fitted out with details 
of syllabus and apparatus, but these systems place 
little reliance upon fundamental principles of educa¬ 
tion.^ 

The defect can only be supplied when teachers of 
art, with real artistic instinct and training, are 
found willing to study child-nature and to work out 
schemes for art work in the school from this stand¬ 
point, regarding the child not as a precocious artist, 
but as a being wi^h complex impulses and interests, 
of which the taste for representation is only one. 

We do not, therefore, suggest any consecutive 
course of study for this period. The ground wliich 
'•may be covered is, indeed, large: designing, con- 

* Such as the famous ones of Prang in America, Flinzer 
tn Germany, Ablett in England. 

An eroeption ought perhaps to he made in favour of 
the work of Mr. Liberty I^d, in Philadelphia, U.S.A, 
which has been recently brought to the notice of English 
teachers. 
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verWtipndl or natural; drawing from objects; clay 
modeling ; Carving ; and half-a-dozen other artistic 
pursuits may be taken up : thus, in default of any 
more precise guidance in theory, a school has to be 
content with what appears year by year to be most 
convenient. ’ 

Two facts, in the lack of any more definite theory, 
are quite clear: firstly, that boys and girls benefit 
by continuing their study of art right through 
school life; secondly, that every opportunity must, 
be taken of associating this study with illustrative 
material taken from lessons in History, Literature, 
Science, as well as from the school environment. 

For further guidance, based upon the study of 
art development in the human race, and in the grow¬ 
ing child, we must be content to wait.^ 

§ 7. Physical Exercises and Recreation .—The 
period is now passed for simple romping and gambol. 
The school-boy and girl certainly need proper inter¬ 
vals between lessons, but they will seek of them¬ 
selves a definite end for their recreation if it is 
not suggested for them. The instinct for imitating 
their elders continues, and what at an earlier period 
bore exclusively the character of play (i.e., imitative 
production of the arts of bygonfe ages) now takes the 
character of Manual Work, imitating the work of 
men and women at the present day—in carpentry, 
or cookery, or needlework. Such pursuits are, in¬ 
deed, a recreation from the severe intellectual studies 
involved in the preceding Groups ; we have seen, 

* Among the Herbartiana, Profeasor Rein, himself a. 
student of art, has done much ton combine his Sysitm tier 
Pddagogik w^th real feeling for art. And much may b* 
expected in time from Professor Dewey’s school iu Chicago, 
for he is able to employ ‘ ‘ sppcialists ” in each branch of 
study, who are making the same combinabion of artistic skill 
with insight into Education (and cp. note to p. 129. above). 
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however, that they muBt on no account be regarded 
as recreative, i.e., restful, in the fullest sense of the 
term. Nor does there seem to be any valid reason 
for regarding these particular fprms of recreation as 
essential to a liberal education.! So far as bodily 
training is concerned, lawn tennis or hockey- will 
develop the eye, the'wrist, the limbs, far better 
than the kitchen or the workshop. And we have 
repeatedly dismissed the arguments for Manual Train¬ 
ing baaed on the faculty-psychology. 

The true defence left to those who advocate these 
special pursuits, seems to lie in the direction of 
Ethics. ChildrOn cultivated in the exclusive in¬ 
tellectual or emotional atmosphere of school tend to 
be alienated from the corK.mon life of mankind, to 
despise manual toil, to ignore the daily round of 
drudgery which feeds and clothes and houses every 
human bein^. If carpentry and cookery can be so 
taught as to make boys and girls more ready to feel 
kinship with the multitude who toil for them, then 
they are indeed of value; but, if this Saving aot^l 
quality be ignored,^ no special value can attach to 
Manual Training, unless it be introduced towards the 
close of school life under the plea of Equipment. 

The one characteristic feature of this period, as 
distinguished from earlier days, is the development of 
impulse to games of contest, in boys earlier than in 
girls and more decisively all through life. The great-^ 
school games, cricket, football, hockey, begin now, 

1 It is noticeable that the occupations advocated so 
earnestly by Professor Uewey have only been worked out,by 
him with young children iss yet. It remains to he seen how 
i^r he will carry them into boyhood and girlhood. 

'■* It is jtruB that the boaka on Manual "Training and 
Domestic Economy often exp^ss these sentiments. But the 
praotioe of teachers knd of ‘' Boards ” is commonly in an oppo¬ 
site direction (and cp. p. 216, below). 
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and <p)portunity should be made for thou, as the 
mos^'import^t recreations which the school can 
supply. They should certainly be preferred to l5yia- 
nastic or Rhythmical exercises. But even iJify 
must not be permitted to absorb the whole physical 
energy of young ^ople. “The growing nature 
demands, now as before, to b€ left alone at times, 
and to seek recreation in its own way without any 
direction at all. ' 

§ 8. The Time Table .—Following on the plans 
proposed in the previous chapter, we may add half- 
an-hour (extending at twelve years of age to an hour) 
to the daily Time Table, and this pextra half-hour 
may now be allotted to Home Lessons, instead of 
taking half-an-hour from the time given in School 
Lessons to silent reading ("Chap. VII, p. 175, above). 

A diauusaion of the value of Home Lessons falls outside the 
scope of this volume, but the topic is briefly dealt with in 
Chap. XVI. 

As before, each main Group of Study requires re¬ 
peated attention day by day. But the length of the 
lesson periods can now be extended in some branches, 
and the total time at our disposal (four and a half 
hours) should not be divided into half-hour periods 
so rigidly. Thus the first year of French teaching 
needs a short dailylesson of fifteen or twenty minutes, 
while lessons in Natural Science may extend' over 
forty-five minutes or more. 

We cannot, therefore, continue to adhere to the 
plan, which seemed necessary with children, of giving 
a daily lesson to each pursuit. On the other hand, 
we have time enough, or must make time enough, to 
give each branch which is taken up its fair allowance 
A IcBSon evwy other day seems to be the (pinimum 
wWcdi should be demanded by any important pur¬ 
suit, unless it is regarded as a subdivision of some 
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larger Group, and taught in close association there¬ 
with. 0 

Without attempting to draft a Time Table in de¬ 
tail, the following may be offered as a fair division 
of a school-day during this period. Supposing that six 
“ hours ” of forty to forty-five minutes are at the 
teacher’s disposal, one'eaoh day should be given to the 
Humanities (History, Literature, or Geography), one 
to Language (the native and the foreign tongue), 
one to Natural Science, including gardening or other 
out-of-door pursuits, one to Number and Geometry, 
one to the Arts of Representation and Production, 
and one to Recreation and Music. If the Home 
Lessons are extended beyond half-an-hour, the extra 
lesson should be of a very light nature, such as 
drawing. 

§ 9. Summary .—In taking a review of achieve¬ 
ment during this .school period, the teacher will 
again find that the pupil has made a definite 
stride, not only in acquiring useful habits (such as 
using books of reference) and tastes (for good litera¬ 
ture, good pictures), and in knowledge (early history, 
elementary science, etc.), but in arriving at a new 
mental stage. He is fully habituated to the regular 
forms of school study and of school life. Every 
period, when passed by him with genuine success, 
enables him to enter on the next with greater pros¬ 
pect of achievement. “ To him that hath shall be 
given.” 

During this period of school life we have reached 
the limits within which general education is given 
to all children alike, whatever their antecedents "or 
■^hatever may be designed as to their future (see 
Chap. lY) § 5). Up to this point vaany children 
are taught together, some* of whom will leave school 
in a year or two, others will remain till fourteen, 
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fifteen,, or sixteen, or even till eighteen or nineteen 
at so«ae school Or other. But we shall be compelled 
in the succeeding chapters to treat separately of 
the three types of schools differentiated in Chap. 
IV, and we shall take them in the order of the 
Table on p. 114, dealing firstly with the special 
needs of children who concltfde school life before 
they are fourteen years of age : to these classes 
we have given the name “ Special Primary Stage,” 
—they constitute the highest classes or years of 
the Primary School of England or the Continenf, 
and are parallel to the “ Grammar School ” of the 
United States. , 



CHAPTER IX 

THE LAST YEARS OP THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 

The benefit te the country and to the individual is 
infinitesimally small, if the boy is unable or unwilling to be 
and to do in the larger sphere what he was and did in the 
smaller.— Cotterill, Suggested Reforms in Public Schools, 

p. 106. ' 

Quite as pressing, according to the evidence which we ^ 
have received, is the need in country districts of giving a 
more practical direction to the school education.—“Report 
of Inter-Departmental Committee on the Employment of 
Schoolchildren” (HomeOffice; Parliamentary Paper, 1901). 

§ 1.—We have described this Special Primary 
Sta_ge as consisting of a two years’ Course, for boys 
and girls of the average ages of twelve to fourteen,^ 
parallel to the Sixth and Seventh Standards of Codes 
issued by the Board of Education. Now it is clear 
that, if a curriculum be devised to suit the needs of 
this particular group of children, the classes ought 
to consist of these children and of no other. That is 
to say, the complete scheme of differentiation should 
be adopted whereby children after the Fifth Stan¬ 
dard, who intend to remain at school beyon,d 
thirteen, are always drafted either to a Higher 
Flementary or to a Secondary School, leaving the 

' Many''will, of course, be older, for it is usually the more 
intelligent (and therefore yodnger) ohildren who have been 
drsitM into the Higher Elementary or Secondary Schools. 
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tocher of those who are left behind with only one 
type *of pupil, viz. boys and girls who will remain 
with them at the outside for only two years more. , 
But such a complete plan of differentiation can 
only be carried out iij towns, for it is only in towns 
that a Higher Elemdhtary School can be established 
with an adequate number of pupils ; the village 
school must continue, now as always, to supply a 
variety of needs. And even in towns, it will take 
many, many years before all parties concerned—. 
parents, teachers, authorities—understand the pro¬ 
blem so well as to get the maximum of benefit from 
the three types of school. • 

Nevertheless, the advantages are so manifest that 
we are well justified in devpting a few pages to this 
particular type of curriculum, especially when it is 
borne in mind that in point of numbers the pupils 
will greatly exceed the total of all who proceed to 
Higher Elementary or Secondary Schools. 

These pupils are still boys and girls, with all the 
marks of youth upon them : but they are already 
alive to the economic demands of their future career. 
Their wits are .sharpened by necessity: at home they 
have had to help in domestic toil, and sometimes they 
have already learnt to turn an honest penny by 
Work before or after the hours of school.^ Thus, as 
distinguished from pupils of the same age in other 
schools, they are practical and “knowing,” indepen¬ 
dent, and often assertive ; ready very often to learn 
all that school can offer them, but quite as often 
turning an eager look towards the life of labour 
which awaits them. 

They are waiting, then, to be equipped for life 
and yet it is difficult at first sight to decide what 
equipment can be furnished^ for the "pathos of their 
' Fide Home, Office Heporl quoted above. 
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itwtion lies precisely here : that they are about t6 
(MU the ranJas of tmekUled labour, as labour appren- 
kses, errand boys, domestic servants, and th» like— 
ervioe which, at, its commencement, requires no 
echnical equipment whatever. ^ This is, indeed, one 
eason why the curriculum of Standards VI. and 
i^II. is still treated by Government as a part of 
general education, simply serving as a continuance 
)£ Standard V. These pupils, it is said, need no 
pecial equipment, for their future calling in life 
nakes no such demand upon them ; hence the best 
jurficulum is one which is purely liberal, and which 
)fferB'them the. highest and the best during the 
ihort year or two which remains. 

But, as we have seen again and again, no scheme 
)f liberal education is complete if it fails to take 
iccount of the nature of the pupil; and a boy or 
;irl, standing already half-way on the threshold of 
‘ life,” cannot take the same interest in acadeolic 
pursuits as is expected of those who are to abide 
cloistered within the school for several years. 

We propose, therefore, a curriculum which is 
essentially “ liberal ” in character, and both ethical 
and intellectual in its aim, but which is calculated 
to attract' the special regard of those who follow it, 
because of its outlook on their immediate future. 

§ 2. The Humanities .—The underlying thought 
governing the curriculum will be—the world we live 
in : and the Humanities will be selected from the 
Bistory of Queen Victoria’s reign. The story is 
read in the best literature and poetry, and, arising 
out of the main theme, there are two branches, one 
effecting the pupil as a coming citizen, the' other 
effecting, him as a bread-winner. On“’the one side, 
le learns the elements of politics, local and Imperial: 
ae visits the Town Hall,‘ the Courts of Justice, 
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tittLdie84wpecimenB of 'Official tlocumeats, and leams 
the meaning of'official berms. (The reading of ^dbs 
on Civics cannot answer the same purpose, although 
the best of these may serve admirably as supple¬ 
mentary to the instruction,) The great days of the 
civic year—the opening of Parliament, birthday of 
the Sovereign, election of Mayor and Corporation— 
are utilised to the ^ull. The pupil may even be set 
to read cuttings from the daily papers, not for police 
or sporting news, but for information about events in. 
which he, as a member of the community, is going 
to have a share. On the other side, he studies 
the development of industry and commerce, particu¬ 
larly in relation to his own neighbourhood, making 
visits where possible to ^vorkshops, factories, or 
shipyards. 

His "Studies in Geography fit in with the rest. 
He draws maps of England at different periods 
during the last centu:’y : of those portions of the 
world which are particularly concerned in the 
industries of his own town and county: of the 
new Australian Commonwealth : of China and 
Japan in their latest phases. 

It need scarcely be added, that, along with these 
civic and economic studies, the curriculum will not 
fail to exhibit the history of the time in its best 
moral aspects—the development of religious agencies, 
and of philanthropic activities. 

§ 5,3, Natural /Science. — During previous years 
the pupil has laid a foundation, by practical work, 
in,Nature Knowledge, Physiography, and Physics, 
for scientific habits of thought; he must now use 
and exfend these in directions which will help him 
to understand the part played by the great saiences. 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology,’ in everyday life. The 
correlation with hia study of Queen Victoria’s reign 

p 2 
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lies to hsind. He takes up in turn the great inveh- 
tions, beginning with steam and ending within elec¬ 
tricity ; in connection with each of these he does 
some simple piece of practical work,’^ and the 
teacher extends his observations still further by 
means of demonstrations. It obvious that these 
studies cannot be conducted by the “ heuristic ” 
methods of discovery and research : much must be 
treated empirically : much must be told, much 
taken for granted; but the teacher will never 
suffer his class to lose sight of the method by which 
discoveries have been made, and he will seek to 
leave a portion' of the study to be actually worked 
out by the unassisted efforts of his pupils. 

From the Biological Sciences he will select Human 
Physiology^ as having the most direct bearing upon 
the personal needs of his pupils, and he will connect 
it with the study of Sanitation and Hygiene, 
sciences which are as much the product of the last 
century as are the great inventions in motor po'^ver. 

§ i. Mathematics .—The studies in Natural Science 
above described lend themselves at every turn to 
quantitative treatment, and therefore many hours 
can be spent in working out problems started by 
the science teacher. If Algebra has already been 
commenced, then it should be utilised in the same 
connection ; otherwise it will not be found of much 
service (see Chapter VIII, p. 189). 

Here is also the time for acquiring skill in the 
calculation of money. We rejected this study in an 
earlier chapter (see Chapter VII, p. 162), relegating it 
expressly to the cloaiijg years of school life. Rapid 

* It is, true that laboratories are not yel provided for 
elementary schoolsj but practical exercises in some form or 
other cannot be dispensed with. 

' “ Compare Rein’s VIII. Schtdjahr. 
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mental -calculations in making up bills, combined 
witil'the s^dy of simple transactions in retail book¬ 
keeping, will now be of practical interest to the 
pupil, for bis mind is already turning towards a 
career in which sucl* knowledge is essential. It is 
not too much to say that any Jwy or girl who is. set 
to help in retail trade at fourteen years of age, 
would find his or-her value doubled if he knew 
how to keep a ca.sh-book in order, and how to check 
invoices with rapidity and accuracy. 

§ 5. The Arts of Expression .—In the previous 
chapter we have di.scus.sed the conditions under 
which the study of a foreign langbage should be 
begun, and we did not rai.se the que.stion a.s to 
wdiether it .should be excluded from any particular 
type of school. There is nothing in the nature of 
the study itself to make it unsuitable for children 
who leave school at fourteen. The intimate relations 
between native and foreign countries make it almost 
necessary for every child to be trained with some 
understanding of the meaning and purpose of foreign 
.speech, even though he cannot go far enough to 
make use of it. And wherever a population is 
bi-lingual, as in the country districts of “the Celtic 
fringe " in Great Britain and France, in Alsace- 
Lorraine, in French Canada, in South Africa, it is 
an obvious duty to cultivate within the school the 
two speeches and forms of culture which are found 
to exist in the community around. 

Further, 'in any district or country, such as the 
smaller countries of Western Europe—Norway, 
Holland, Switzerland—where the national tongue is 
little more th.ij^n a dialect, it seems necessary to givff 
a prominent place to foreign speech in the iFumbleat 
type of school. 

But the question is not so easily answered in a 
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country such aa England, where the native tongue i% 
sufficient for all purposes, both of Eqmpmeflt and 
Tradition, ao far as the needs of the chudi%n before 
us are concerned. For such children are commonly 
behind others in the mastery of their own lan¬ 
guage. The fact that'they arfe about to leave school 
at fourteen indicates their deficiency in general 
culture; the most capable children have been 
drafted off to Higher Elementary or Secondary 
-Schools, and these are left behind, either because 
they are backward in natural gifts, or because their 
home environment has hindered their progress.^ 
Hence it would be a mistake to introduce a second 
language, unless it was proved that the pupils had 
gained a 'thorough mastery over the native tongue ; 
the safer course would be, in most districts of 
England at the present day, to spend" these remain¬ 
ing years of school life in the reading of sound 
'modern literature, bearing upon the various studies 
described above, in learning by heart passages of 
great merit, and in writing essays upon themes 
prising from these topics. (Compare Chap. VIII,; 

§ 5 ( 1 ),) _ 

Instruction in language “ forms ” (spelling, word- 
building, grammar, etc.) should not be prescribed or 
determined upon in advance. Such studies, as we 
ittive seen, are not essential to success in the common 
arts of speech, and since the time is so short, it is 
doubly important to Utilise what remains for the 
highest ends of education. 

Music .—Continuing what has been suggested in 

' It must be kept iir mind throughout that the- plan of 
IHfierentiation discussed in Chap. IV, asmrf^ea that facilities . 
are offiusd by pnblic enactment for tvtry child of adequate 
ability who desue^ to enter e Higher Elementary or Secondary 
School to gain entrance, without hindrance from lack m 
momey for school fees. 
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Chapin VI| i and VIII, the damanda of Equip¬ 
ment are not so imperative as to prevent idieae> Boy^ 
and girls from singing with their comrades so long 
as they remain at school. 

§ 6. The Arts of ,Repre8ent(Mion .—Both from the 
standpoint of Equifiment and of Child Nature, it 
is imperative that a large place should here be given 
to these arts : for ^1) these boys and girls have often 
failed to advance to some higher place of education 
because their minds fail to respond to intellectual 
stimulus, while answering readily to direct sense- 
apprehension ; and (2) the various callings which they 
are about to enter will all of themsjffer facilities to 
those who have formed habits of taste in relation to 
the common things of ev^y-day life. 

On the one hand, therefore, the teacher can select 
courses of study, such as Conventional Designing, 
which have a close relation to home industries : on the 
other hand, the studies in Natural Science offer abund¬ 
ant materials for freehand and geometrical drawing. 

§ 7. Physical Exercises and Recreation .—As the 
pupil advances in years, he delights more and more 
in Games and Contests; he cannot be denied a 
share in these on the plea of Equipment, for his 
physical nature cries out for such exeircise, and if, 
after leaving school, his employment will keep him 
at work from Monday morning to Saturday night, 
he should, at any rate, have the chance of free 
vigorous exercise for another year or two. But the 
Imitative Exercises are even more important. If 
this type of pupil, os we saw in the last paragraph, 
gains culture more readily through sense-observation 
than through'intellection, he will make most progrwB 
of all by means of practical arts which ha-v^ relation 
not only to hia motor eChtivities 'but to his social 
esnvironment. Now, if* ever, is idie time for him 
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to combine intelligent thought with daily practice in 
those homely industries upon •«rhich so much dit the 
happiness of humble homes depends ;—the use of tools, 
in the garden aijd the workshop ; the preparation of 
food; the care of clothes and furniture. Much of 
the study in Natural Science which we discussed in 
§ 3 above, depends for its success upon its correla¬ 
tion with practical work. 

Unhappily, it seems very unlikely that the present 
generation will witness any approach to these 
pursuits in the elementary schools. Instead of 
being taught at school to love and honour manual 
toil, the whole atmosphere of the class-room in 
practice is to teach the opposite. Everything of a 
manual nature is done Jpr the child as soon as he 
enters the school doors. In spite of the desire of 
many teachers to maintain harmony between school 
and home, a great gulf has been fixed between the 
intellectual, scholarly, clerkly attitude of the class¬ 
room, and the rough, physical, drudging life of 
parents at home. Until children who go to school 
learn their Domestic Economy and Hygiene by 
pfactical service in the care of their own school- 
building, they will never learn the moral leaSOIM 
which the school-books on these subjects disootttse 
upon. These lessons have, indeed, precisely the 
opposite effect ; the child comes unconsciously to 
take the attitude of the luxurious classes ; he is 
content to read and think about Hygiene and 
Domestic Economy, leaving his parents to do the 
drudgery of toil in these matters. And his parents 
would be the first to object, if school authorities 
jS’oposed to make children share in the cleaning and 
adornmesit of their own school! 

A proposal, which seems iiypossible in the case of an 
ordinary Elementary School, may perhaps seem to be easier 
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ot od^l^ioa wh«n it is found to be carried out with saccess 
in scluola of a similar type. There are a certain pereeatage 
of children Whose nature resents so bitterly the intellecturf 
discipline of the ordinary school that they flee from it an)i 
seek to play truant: unless they are restrained from further 
wandering by the influence of home, they become confirmed 
truants, and as such ar^ dealt with by the magistrates under 
the direction of the Hobie Office. They are commonly sent 
to Truant Boarding Schools, but of tate years the experiment 
of Day Industrial Schools has been tried, and has proved a 
remarkable success.* 

We are only here concerned with one element in this 
achievement:—the striking advantage gained by the adoption 
of a curriculum which would be scouted with contempt by 
the ordinary Elementary’ School, but which appears to be 
happily adapted to the needs of the pupils. For half the 
day the pupil is engaged on the subjects nf the Code, being 
taught pretty much as in the ordinary school, being examined 
and inspected year by year by Inspectors from the Board of 
Education. But for the rest ff each day he is employed in 
practical useful work, which has an obvious end towards the 
beiiefit of himself and his fellows. The pupils keep the whole 
building clean ; they cook the meals ; at one school they 
do laundry work, not only for their own building, but for the 
London School Board Offices ; and they find time also to 
learn the beginnings of some useful trade, such as shoe- 
making. This curriculum is not perfect, for there is no 
correlation between the work done for the Code and the 
practical industrial work, but the wonderful success achieved, 
especially in relation to Code subjects, ought surely to 
convince the managers of Elementary Schools that the same 
principles of teaching ought to be applied to the “good” 
children as well as to the ‘ ‘ bad ” ones ! But it will be many, 
many years before the evil spirit of contempt for manual toil 
combined with worship of intellect is cast out from the 
realm of Education, 

There are some, however, who admit the import¬ 
ance of this argument, hut they urge that it should 
be applied rather to the children of the wealthy. The 
children from humble homes are already, they say, 
brought into constant association with domestic toil* 

* Annual Reports on these Schools, presented annually by 
the Inspector appointed by the Home* Office (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 4^ or fid.). 
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why should they find a repetition of it at school ? ’it 
is your luxurious, over-stimulated child who n&ds to 
learn how to clean a floor and light a fine. This is, 
indeed, true enough ; if it were not for some healthy 
traditions in the Anglo-Saxon race, which keep alive 
the practical temper' of the pioneer among families 
of birth and wealth, the condition of luxurious 
Englishmen would long ago have become desperate. 
The present writer is not the first to protest against 
.the departure from earlier traditions of simplicity 
and hardihood in English Public Schools, a d8|)arture 
encouraged by the parents whose children attend 
these schools.^' 

But our present concern is with children at the 
opposite pole, and their .misfortune is equally great, 
if the argument we have ofiered is sound. For these 
children, by the very atmosphere of their school life, 
are alienated unconsciously from sympathy with 
manual toil; they are inclined to picture the educa¬ 
tional ladder as an emancipation from the vulgar 
life of their parents—a ladder which they may 
-kick from under their feet if they can only climb 
to the summit. The Elementary School of the 
nineteenth century has in all countries created a 
gulf between the pursuits of home and the pursuits 
of school which must somehow be bridged over.® 
The home has, indeed, come much nearer to the 
school: culture of many kinds is now found in 
multitudes of lowly homes ; but the school must 
approach the home and the shop: it must place 
itself on the level of toiling, drudging lives;' not 

i, 1 See Cotterill, Sitgifested Rtf arms in PvMic Sdtools 
(Blackwood, 1885). 

’’ No Me is more conscious of this than some of the 
teaohetrs of whose experience the present writer has been 
able to avail himself. ‘ 
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in order t<i# “ keep down ” the working classes, or 
dest^oy that divine discontent which is the SAivatioti 
of every struggling soul, but to reconcile the si&re 
conflict between toil and mind, lie^ween the drudgery 
of machines and tha leisure * of schools. 

To achieve such a purpose will indeed be the most 
glorious educational “ result of the new century ; 
and it must be achieved if the social storms of the 
coming years are to be safely weathered. The 
rising generation have had put into their hands the 
noble but dangerous gifts of thought and knowledge, 
and for the moment they are content; for in these 
prosperous years, when our kine are fat and well- 
favoured, they are well-content, for they can find 
bread to eat, with some Jeisure also in the day for 
recreation and thought. But when the evil days 
draw nigh, the years of famine, then the dangers 
of a partial education will begin to show head ! 
The many-headed multitude, who have entered the 
gates of Knowledge, and have been taught to despise 
the hard necessities of toil, will rebel, as already they 
are rebelling in Germany, against destiny; and a 
revolution may be threatened, not by a proletariat, as 
once in Paris, hungry for bread, but by a far 
greater multitude, whom bread alone does not 
satisfy, even if that is abundant. 

These fears and threats are vague and distant: 
but the danger is apparent to all who recognise the 
discord between the ideals of the school and the hard 
necessities of toil in the home, the factory, and the 
market-place. 

■V^-hile, therefore, from many points of view, we 
admit the ^necessity .for providing comfort and 
■ftoUghtenment in the school to compensaAe for the 
drearineiss of the home 'and the^ trade: while we 
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encourage the aims of those who adopt a system of 
teaching which lies absolutely apart from'" the 
external environment, we would urge that this 
charitable intentioi>ha3 its limits. In teaching, as in 
other arts, “that is best which ,lieth nearest.” The 
curriculum must be such as ^all “come home to 
men’s business and bosoms.” If your school is in the 
country, and your pupils are going to live on the soil, 
then let them, while at school, learn to appreciate 
both the severity and beauty of Nature : let them 
become intimate with the thoughts and feelings of 
those who work at the plough : make the transition 
easy for them between the thoughts of men and the 
solitude, the hardship, the poverty of toil in lonely 
fields. This is surely the true method for preventing 
that disastrous exodus from country to town which 
every one has deplored since the advent of the 
railway.^ 

The country school should surely be a picture of all that is 
beat in country life: it should have its garden, its pet 
animals, its bees : it should help its scholars to find a joy and 
pride in labour in th e open air. If every cottager has a garden, 
that is a reason, not why the school should ignore the garden, 
but for it to have a better and a brighter garden than them 
all, cared for by a crowd of willing youngsters who are 
taught to take a pride both in their home and in their 
school. 

The task is more difficult, and yet more necessary, for the 
crowded children in the streets of cities. The gulf between 
school and the world outside will be bridged by introducing 
freely into the school, especially for these last years of school 
life, the labours of the home and of the workshop. Teacher 
and child w'ill then stand in closer sympathy with the life of 
parents, and with the dreary round of patient toil which now, 
as in older days, bears on the human race. 

Towards such a refornj many influences are combining. 
Iljje teachers in the Primary schools are themselves, often 
unoonBoiov|ply, working towards it. They 'ire themselves 

' Recent instructions issued by the Board of Education are 
full of encouragement in this direction. 
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sfirvmg from /‘the pe<mle”; their progreaa is, mdced, 
hindered by systems of “Training” wnioh, to a :quite 
appalftng extent, hold^.atill by the shell of ancient roles 
from which the spirit has departed : but, in spite of all, they 
are the friends of children, and they know the needs of their 
young brothers and sisters. The aeal with which they have 
taken up Manual Training and Kindergarten occupations is 
a proof that they will b« ready to go further when the door 
is opened for more thorough reformsi 

We have not attempted in this chapter to enter 
into as much detail as in the previous chapters, 
except on those points which need emphasis in 
connection with the special aim of these classes. 
Much that has been said there would only be re¬ 
peated here, if we had sketched a cbmplete scheme 
of studies. Our special purpose lias been to lay all 
possible emphasis on the standpoint from which these 
closing years are to be regarded, and to indicate the 
main changes in curriculum which the adoption of 
this standpoint involves. 



CHAPTER X 

the HIGiBER ELEMENTARY (HIGHER PRIMARY) SCHOOL 

That which the school ought to develop, before all things, 
in the individuals whom it trains is, as has often been said, 
the man himself, that is to say, heart, intelligence, con¬ 
science. Nothing could be moA true ; but, it must never be 
forgotten, at the same time, that, if the individual is after¬ 
wards to be a manual worker, whether in the fields or in the 
workshop, the first and best safegoatd that our schools can 
give, for the morality of the man, is to create in every 
scholar an aptitude for, and a liking for, that labour by 
whiohheisto live.— Le Blanc. Quoted from Speria? iJejoorf, 9 
OH Educatiojial Subjects, Education Department, 1897, on the 
French System of Higher Primary Schools, by R. L. Moraot. 
The whole article is of the highest value in connection with 
the topic of this chapter. 

§ 1.—Much in these chapters appear to the 
casual reader to be waste of words, ¥dr they contain 
many hovel proposals outside what appears to be 
possible in the current practice of the schools. 
Nevertheless, it may be asserted with confidence 
that npthing is here suggested which is visionary: 
illustrations might be offered, if space permitted, ■of 
places where these proposals are being carried, out, 
aiyi the real task which the present writer ha4 set 
himself iei not to sketch a theoretic system of his 
own,' but rather to. collect together suggestions offered 
a variety of sources, am# then to bring tb^ 
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togetke^ into » systemaUc body of tbougfet.^ Thus, 
with reference to the topic now before 'the 
“Higher Elementary School” is a term which hae 
only just been adopted by Governmeht, and it will 
take time before the idea underlying this type of 
school is understood ty the nation at large; never¬ 
theless, it is accepted on the Continent as an 
indispensable feature of a national scheme of educa¬ 
tion ; and if in England the same thing has not been 
done under that name, something similar is found 
in most large towns, where Schools of Science or 
Technical Schools have been established. 

Let us reconsider the essential aim of this type 
of school (Chapter IV, p. 111). It is designed to 
cover a four years’ Course, receiving children from 
the Primary School at about eleven years of age, 
and parting with them about the age of fifteen. They 
are separated from their comrades in the Primary 
School, because either their own ability, or the design 
of their parents, holds out the hope that they may 
enter upon employmfents requiring more' intelligence 
and skill than those followed by the pupils whom we 
have considered in the previous chapter. 

The scheme of study will therefore be governed 
by three considerations ;—(1) It is a sequel to what 
has gone before ; the curriculum must start where 
we left off in Chapter VIII, and any school of this 
type is bound to plan its course of study in close 
association with the ground already covered by the 
Primary Schools of the neighbourhood (Sequence). 

(2) It is presumed that pupils enter this type of 
whool_because they are more capable and more likely 
to mdke rapid progress than the children who are 
left behind in the Primary School (Child JJatureJ! 

(3) The curriculum of tha last twp years must be 

. i ' Rid:! Preface. 
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especially planned with a view to future callings in 
life (Equipment). This last demand seems tof offer 
difficulties, since the older our pupils become the 
more varied are the callings which are open to them, 
and the distinctive demands made by these various 
callings are both mope pressing and more specialised. 
The differences, howSVer, at this period are greater 
in appearance than in reality. If we make a list 
of all these employments, we shall find, that, for 
the purpose in hand, they fall into two main 
divisions : (a) the mechanical and scientific (work¬ 
shop) ; (i) the official and mercantile (counter and 
desk). The foundation required for the one is to 
be sought in mathematics and science, with work¬ 
shop practice; for the second in modern languages 
and in “commercial subjects.” And, further, since 
all these employments are associated together as a 
part of the entire industrial life of the community, 
they must not be kept too rigidly apart: that is to 
say, the pupil who “ specialises ” for office life ought 
to know something of mechanical pursuits also ; and 
the skilled artisan will be all the better for some 
acquaintance with accounts. 

Hence, our scheme of study should be fairly clear. 
During the first two years all pupils will take the 
same Course, which will be wholly directed towards 
" liberal ” studies, but also will prepare the pupil for 
the next two years, during which parallel classes 
will need to be established. In half of these special 
attention will be paid to scientific pursuits, while in 
the other half modem languages and commercial 
pursuits will take the chief place.^ 

To make this more definite, let us suppose thlit we 

* The type of Higher Elementary School eBtabliehed by 
the Board of Education just now in England ignores special- 
iaation for commerce entirely, r 
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h4ve «)tn<! thi^t^-three jfeiiods of study to tdlot (|iimiig 
each School '^e might divide as fijllljws :—■ « 

First and Second Years :— ' * 

9 to Humanities and English language. 

3 to Science. • 

6 to Mathematics. , 

6 to French, . or other foreign language (not 
C^nd :—only one language can be attempted 
^With thorough success). 

6 to Arts of Representation and Production. * 
p to Recreation, including Music. 

Third and Fourth Years :— 

(а) Scientific Side— 

6 to Humanities and Engli,sli Language. 

12 to Science and Mathematics. 

'3 to French. 

9 to Drawing and Workshop Practice. 

3 to Recreation and Music. 

(б) Commercial and Civil Service Side— 

9 to Humanities—including Commercial Geo¬ 
graphy. 

• 9 to French and English Languages. 
fo to Commercial Studies (Bookkeeping, Short¬ 
hand, etc.). 

6 to Mathematics and Science (including Com¬ 
mercial Arithmetic). 

3 to Recreation and Music. 


§ 2.—The Course for the First Two Years is 
wholly one of general education, and should differ 
oujy slightly from the course pursued during the 
same stage of school life in the Secondary School. 

W« ftave diaouBsed this Courae of Study in Chapter XI* 
§§ 3 tio 6. It is tbere planned aa extending over ^ur yeara 
invtfiad of tst’o, but that discusaion will serve as an indication 
of .lpijinniplea for the selection of Material'in these first two 
•ynachof a Higher Elementary School. 


Q 
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The difference between these two is to be sought 
rather in details of syllabus than in the allotment of 
time given to each branch. For example, the Science, 
the Mathematics,- the Drawing, and Manual work 
would all be conducted as an introduction to the 
more specialised pursuits of the last two years, 
whereas these same* branches in the Secondary 
School would be pursued as the foundation of an- 
extended programme reaching over six years or 
more. 

But these differences in detail would take us 
beyond our present limits, and we may pass to the 
consideration of Courses necessary for the last two 
years, referring the reader to the next chapter for 
a discussion of the requirements of children between 
the ages of eleven and thirteen.^ 

§ 3. The, Mechanical or Scientific Class .—The syl¬ 
labus for “ Schools of Science ” ^ offers a fair parallel 
in its “ Elementary ” portions to what is here pro¬ 
posed, and the work of Schools of Science and of 
Day Technical Schools has become so familiar that 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon it at any length. 
It is, perhaps, more important to emphasise the value 
of the minor portion of the curriculum, in Humanities 
and French (or German), which needs still to be 
carefully fostered. 

.The form of Concentration, which has kept its 
place with diminishing force since the period of 
childhood, is now wholly abandoned. The pupil’s 
interest is taken up with pursuits which find their 

* It follows that in very small towns, where the pupils 
attending the Secondary Kohool are very few in number, one 
iilstitution may serve the purpose both of Higher Elementary 
and of Sejondary Education for the first two years of the 
Course. , 

As in The Board of Educatipn Directory. 
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centre outside the school walls.^ The time devoted 
to Ari, to Humanities^ or to a Modem Language, takes 
rather the nature of a supplementary pursuit, whicjt 
he will, it may be hoped, carry on for himself in 
later life, by way of recreation and change from the 
absorbing duties of hds calling. 

On the other hand, the fact that the time is ap¬ 
proaching for leaving school suggests the importance 
of studies similar to those we have described in the 
last chapter—in the History of the Nineteenth 
Century,^ in its political, literary, and economic 
aspects. The study can be undertaken more 
thoroughly than was possible for the younger type 
of pupil: the reading can be far more extensive, 
and the range of ideas worked out on a more elabo¬ 
rate scale, but the general motive for the whole 
study will be the same. 

It would serve no useful purpose here to work out 
schemes in detail for the curriculum either in this 
or the other branches. The task, set before the 
teacher in such a class is to create first of all a field 
of interest centering round the workshop and the 
laboratory in their relations to workshop industries, 
and to associate with this an interest in the human¬ 
istic branches of the curriculum—the Humanities, 
the French Language, Drawing, and Music, in re¬ 
lation to modern life. 

§ 4.—The Commercial “ Side ” or class looks to 
similar principles as the basis of study, substituting 
the ofiice for the workshop.^ 

* The ethical demand for Concentration (Chap. II, J 7) is 

still m^t, but the centre of the circle must be shifted, as the 
pupil’s outlook on life alters. m 

“ P. 210, above. , 

* It is superfluous to refef to the many reports on 
Commercial Edueation which have emplfasised the import¬ 
ance of Courses of Study of ttiis type, similar to those found 

Q 2 
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,/'!tlu9 course in Languages demands a large amooift 
of time) for it is through Expression, in spepph'and 
■writing, that the ends of commercial interccuirse are 
sought. Forms of commercial correspondence in the 
t'wo languages, and precis -writing, take up time in 
addition to the ordinary exercise in composition. 

In Humanities, the class will make a study of 
Geography, especially in relation to the exports and 
imports of the district. A large modern atlas will 
be constantly in use until the pupil has thoroughly 
learnt the habit of consulting the map whenever he 
needs geographical information. 

The strictly “ commercial ” studies, in Bookkeeping 
and Shorthand, will now demand attention. The 
pupil cannot, at school, leqrn the special methods of 
the accountant, but he can learn how to keep a simple 
set of “ books ” ; ^ and his course of two years in 
Shorthand will take him far enough to enable him 
hereafter to attain a high rate of speed, if he finds 
such skill to be necessary. Commercial men tell us 
that it is not always an advantage to a boy to enter 
an office with a knowledge of shorthand, for he may 
be found so useful as a letter-writer that he may be 

•li 

on the Continent, both for Higher Primaiy and Secondary 
Schools and for students at College. The first of these was 

? resented to the London Chamber of Commerce in 1887^ 
'ho last, ismed from Edinburgh, is perhaps the most valu* 
able of all, and is likely to be really productive. 

* A recent experiment is worth reporting. It has been 
found in a Secondary School that pupils who work at 
Bookkeeping fail to get a real grasp of interest in it, BO 
they are placed in charge, under direction, of the “Books’’ 
of the Games Committee and Stationery Office, covering 
sums amotmting in the gri^B to £200 per mrnum. plan 

hcABUOoeeded. The transaoVous are entered on a simple ikmbto 
Entry system by the pupils, who realise, by practical office, 
work on tnia amaJl scale, whjat'the entries mean. For they 
have a personal ifiteraat in the transaotionB which they 
reeord. ' ^ 
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SepI at 'sho^hMuind ail hia life, and gun lio ptiber 
form of experience*! At other times we are t<^ 
“that shorthand and type-writing are* the only 
essential acquirements ” at the outset of a com¬ 
mercial career. The truth lies, perhaps, midway ; 
shorthand is, under any circuipstances, a useful toolj 
and a moderate attention to it during the last year 
or two of school life will not be regretted by a 
business man in future years, even if he does nol; 
make daily use of the acquirement. * 

The course in Science should follow somewhat the 
lines laid down for the junior classes of “ Handel- 
schulen ” in Germany.^ The merchant does not need 
to enter the workshop or the laboratory, but he 
needs a surface knowledge of the products of the 
soil, and he connects this knowledge closely with 
his commercial geography. The typical articles of 
the world’s industry—coal, iron, cotton, wool—are 
treated in turn ; samples at different stages of growth 
or use, are exhibited and handled, the typical 
processes of acquiring power—steam, hydraulic 
pressure, electricity—are also taken in turn, and 
examples of their application are observed in work¬ 
ing. A scientific man may despise such knowledge 
as lacking in thoroughness, but it does represent the 
kind of knowledge which a successful merchant has 
to pick up for himself; and the school may start fhe 
pupil on this road to success. 

The Mathematics will be concerned mainly with 
practical applications of Arithmetic, Algebra, and 
Geometry, so far as these may be discovered by the 
t«iioh,gr. The Civil Service requires skill in “ tots ” ; 

• 

* IThey use the term “ Waarenkunde ” (knowledge of 
wares) to describe, this particular form oj Natural Science— 
see Reports on Commercial Education m foreign oountriee, 
Sf^here. ^ _ 
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Sie accountant needs to become rapid and accurate 
in all problems connected with money. Here, as in 
the closing years of the Primary School, place will 
be found for attention to problems in money. All 
those portions of applied Arithmetic (Interest, 
Discount, Stocks, Shares) wbich have hitherto 
usurped so much time in the scheme of general 
teaching, now find their proper sphere (see p. 162, 
above). 

' Thus it appears possible to equip boys and girls to 
take up, with more intelligence than hitherto, that 
vast range of pursuits offered by the Post Office, and 
by all the lower departments of the Civil Service; 
as well as in the multitude of offices and shops, which 
necessarily absorb so large a portion of the so-called 
middle-class population. 

Such a curriculum does not, or need not, degrade 
either teacher or pupil. If these pursuits are 
necessary to the pupil to aid in an honest and active 
career, they are'worthy and moral, honourable alike 
to teacher and taught. 

And it is better for the pupil, for his character as 
well as for his studies, that he should acquire these 
special branches of knowledge within the environment 
of a school, controlled by the higher aims of educa¬ 
tion, rather than in the class-rooms of a private 
coaching establishment. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE CURRICULUM OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The besetting faults of youth appear to me to arise mainly 
from its retaining too often the ignorance, selfishness, and 
thoughtlessness of a child, and having arrived at the same 
time at a degree of bodily vigour and power, equal, or only a 
very little inferior, to those oj manhood. — Arnold orRunBY, 
from Sermor\s preached in Rughy Chapel (Vol, IV, No. II.). 

Probably the most important changes for the educator to 
study are those which begin between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen, and are completed only some years later, when the 
young adolescent receives from nature a new capital of energy 
and altruistic feeling.— Stanley Hal^: The Pedagogical 
Remijuxry, Vol. I, p. 205. 

During the last ninety years, the secondary education of 
Prussia has been directed by a succession of statesmen of pre¬ 
eminent ability and served by a body of devoted and highly- 
qualified teachers. The efforts of these men . . . have neen 
concentrated on the production of a very high standard of 
educational discipline. In this work they have always given 
at least equal pains to thinking out beforehand exactly what 
they wished to do, as to the actual carrying out of the plans 
so formed. ^ . . Each kind of school has been set to do its 
own work. There has been no payment according to results, 
or special endowment of one rather than another branch of 
the curriculum.—M. E, Sadler, in Special Reports on Edu- 
cational Subjects, Vol. Ill, p. 24fi. This comprehensive review 
of Prussian Secondary Education is indispensable as a guide 
to the pruhleiiis proposed in the following chapter. 

§^.—We now resume our scheme for sequence»of 
studies where it paused at Chap. VIII. • We have 
planned all these suggestibns for a curriculum with 
the idea of dovetaililig, as far as possible, the 
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dirnonlft the four types schools, bo as 'co 
mkiimise the mischief of trapsference i^m' one 

'school to imother. It is obviojas that such a dove¬ 
tailing of. curricula is not likely to be completely 
adopted at the presenjt day, but it may be partiaBy 
adopted, and it is the 'business bf practical teachers 
to bear in mind the importance of the question when 
organising Courses of Study. It would, however, be 
quite as mischievous an error to press our anxiety 
fpr such dovetailing of curricula to an extreme. 
Each type of school has its own functions, in¬ 
dependent of institutions from which its pupils 
come, or of those to which they may proceed. This 
is especially important for the kind of schools we 
are now to consider : the curricula discussed in Chapa 
IX and X were strictly continuations and completions 
of pursuits commenced in the Primary School; but in 
the Secondary School we have to devise plans for 
children many of whom have never passed through 
a Primary School. All we have to ensure is that 
the early years of the Secondary School curriculum 
shall be so planned as to make it comparatively easy 
to effect the transference of able children from the 
Primary School, and for this purpose to watch (1) 
that the new branches of study (such as Latin or 
Natural Science) are commenced sufficiently late to 
enable these children to commence with their netv 
school-fellows; (2) on the other hand, that the Child 
does not mark time during his first years in the 
Secondary School, by simply revising studies which 
he has spent adequate time upon already in the 
Primary, or Preparatoiy, School. 

I § 2.—We treat, then, the Secondary School, not 
merely as. an “ Intermediate ” ^ institution to provide' 


c 

’ The term employed, with t^his intention, in the 
fetemediate Education Act. 
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M an inteAitediate 'eta^ between tbe Priijpafy 
ScboAl and the Uni^yersity, but ag atandm^bn 
own footing, and achieving 1.tB own idin6|< side % 
side with its duties in relation, to the Primary 
Schools or to Universities. 

We have already Indicated'these aims in Cha|). 
IV, as based, firstly, on the'nature of the pupil, 
secondly, on his future needs. Our pupil is to take 
a six years’ course, carrying him on to the period of 
adolescence. He is to remain in gfatu pupillary, 
while others are already "out in the world” as 
bread-winners. And this circumstance constitutes 
a striking feature in his growth—he will grow to 
adult life more slowly. He comes under the same 
law which is observed, i^ races as well as in in¬ 
dividuals, as culture advances—a child who becomes 
at an early age a bread-winner, who ceases early 
to receive culture, and begins early to exercise 
independent activities, reaches puberty at a some¬ 
what earlier period, and in consequence reaches 
the summit of his own mental development at an 
early period. Hence the Secondary School might be 
described as an institution especially adapted to care 
for those who will develop more slowly and grow to 
a larger, broader stature of mental development, than 
would be possible for them otherwise. And from 
this it follows, as an important, though disregarded, 
principle in the curriculum, that the ground should 
be covered slowly, that no haste should be displayed 
.i in commencing new studies, that the education 
should, here as in all its parts, be “ liberal,” 
liberal in its scorn of haste—rraw haste, half-sister 
^ to d^ay, But if this ■ leisure is one mark of ^a 
L gS<pd Secondary School, no less important is that 
aim which we'discussed at' length in Chap. IV, of 
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provision for the future career of the pupil. For 6he 
pupil becomes old enoi^h while at school to exhibit 
definite Qualities, which indicate to some extent the 
career for which he is fitted. Parents cannot, indeed, 
safely pay heed to the actual choice of a career 
made by a boy or girl before fifteen, but the evidences 
of capacity and taste shown (not only by such choice, 
but by a hundred signs and indications afiForded at 
school and at home), these, as a rule, enable the 
school to plan a scheme of study for each pupil to 
which he will respond. For, even though the actual 
choice ^ of a career made by the young pupil be foolish, 
the cardinal fact is that the pupil has his eyes open to 
life, and, although so immature, he demands exercises 
which bear upon life. 'He feels that his special 
aptitudes,^ whether literary, scientific, mathematical, 
or constructive, have a claim upon him ; and he will 
eagerly throw his energies into such special direc¬ 
tions. The adolescent must be treated according 
to his nature—he must have a full and varied field 
for exercise, a field which to some extent he may 
feel to have chosen for himself, although in reality 
he is still under governors and tutors. Thus our 
demand for “Specialism” in the later years of th;8 
type of school is put forward, not in antagonism to 
the claims of a noble, liberal education, but because 
these special studies, to the adolescent as to the adu’t,' 
if pursued in the right spirit, are ‘' the natural 
means ” ^ to a liberal education. 

§ 3.—We indicated in Chap. IV that we should 
divide the years of the Secondary School into two 

* Stanley Hall and W. H. Burnham on Adolssopce 
l^edagogical Seminary, Vol. I, pp. 174, to 210). This 
and other numbers of Stanley Hall's* periodical are of 
special value to Spcondary teachers in relation to the sttdy 
of adolescence. 

^ Geo. Smith on Specialism (see Chap. IV, p. 106, aboV). 
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portions, analogous to those adopted for the Higher 
Elementary School the last chapter ; (a) a Ftmr 
Years’ course of purely “ general ” educatioii; followed ' 
by (b) courses of two or more yefars in which the 
curriculum of each pupil is specialised according to 
his needs. The first of those will mainly occupy 
our attention. 

I'he Humanities : History .—In Chapter VIII we 
sketched a three years’ course of study in History to 
cover the main topics in the story of our own raae, 
as far as Waterloo. We followed this up, in the 
Elementary School curricula, by studies in industry, 
manufacture, geography, politics during the last 
century. 

This programme, howayer, would be unsuitable 
for our present purpose. It would be fatal to assume 
that the pupils who enter the lower Forms of a 
Secondary School have mastered the story of the 
English people, or even, if they have learned some 
portions of it, that they are now reldy to proceed t6 
other fields of Humanistic study. 

We ought, however, to expect that those portions 
of early history which are especially adapted to 
young children should have been taught at the 
proper period, and if any sacrifice has to be made, 
the earlier portions of English History, up to the 
close of the Middle Ages, should be omitted from the 
programme rather than the later. 

During these four years, however, the pupil, even if 
he • has studied very little history before entering 
the school, may be expected to extend his range 
beyojd his own country. It^has been a reproach to 
English schools, in contrast with those of ma«y 
foreign countries, that our survey of humafi progress 
is too insular. Our pupils nowadays leave school 
* P. 179, above. 
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lufiy aoijuaiiiijed at^^es with Eagliah history, ^t’ 
tiiey bare never been taught tp bring thiaiintb rekr 
tion eithv^ir with Ancient History, or with the fwiiunea 
of oi^er Europfan countries in modern times. 

We may, therefore? propose ■ some such course as 
follows:—(i) English history (dealing with later 
times rather than with earlier, if a sacrifice has to 
be made of part) for the first two years, and perhaps 
for the third; (ii) a course in Ancient History, 
occupying twelve months ; (iii) either as a sequel or 
as an alternative to (ii), a course in Modern History, 
dealing with the chief epochs and events since the 
fall of the Roman Empire. 

Another (iv) may be suggested, similar in scope 
to the Course suggested ^ in Chapters IX and X, 
treating of English History during the reign of 
Quean Victoria. If this be taken up, it ought, how¬ 
ever, to come late in the school course, for reasons 
already offered. 

• The suggestion as to Ancient History may be 
illustrated by example of the syllabus given in 
the Appendix (p. 420) which has been taken as a 
“subject” for the Junior Certificate of the Central 
Welsh Board during recent years.^ 

It will be observed that this is not only a syllabus 
in History, but in Geography also,® and we may at 
once notice the correlated scheme in En|;lish 
Literature, also offered as an “ Alternative Scheme ” 
by these same pupils (Appendix II.)., 

'Mi 

^ .By a most fortunate regulation, this Board permits thS 
BuhooU to offer “Alternative Schemes” of study, in any 
subject prescribed by the ,schedules, to replace the p^od or 
other details laid down by the Board. This regulation offers a 
capital opportunity for experiment and picgiess in the higher 
as well as the lower Forms of, Secondary Schools in Wales. 

' ® Hot under the Cmitral W^h Board’s regalationa, how¬ 
ever, which treat Geography mainly ae a Science, > ■ 
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♦This liWrttlure is not J|«l!(isic8” is itiiiBl 
tendfti to be—it doM not even carry tie pitpil ^ 
far into the spirit of classic times as he is cwied into 
the spirit of Hebrew times byljhis stijdy or the Old 
Testament, for the Ajxthorised Version is a faithful 
translation, whereas* these poems achieve nothing 
more than a presentment of thd effects produced on 
the author by his study of Greek and Roman life. i 
Experience, however, seems to show that this,, 
gradual approach to “ the classics ” has advantages— 
it is the “ First Step,” ^ the preparation of the pupfl’s 
mind for entry upon those realms of thought and 
feeling so far removed from modern ken : some are 
thereby attracted to go further—from the modem 
Csesar of Shakespeare’s creation they follow back to 
"the true Ccesar of the Gallic wars. Others, on whom 
classical literature can never make more than a 
superficial impression, do, at any rate, advance thus 
far with pleasure and profit. If they never proceed 
to the fountain-head of Virgil and •Sophocles, they 
will at least read modern poets witli greater ease 
and pleasure. 

A similar course in Modem History might easily 
be taken up by pupils of like attainments, and it 
would have this additional advantage—it would 
supplement at every turn the earlier studies in 
English History. If it be inquired, Cui bonol 
—what purpose is served by introducing these wide 
studies in history to such young people 1 —the answer 
insust be found in our view of their mental powers. 
They are not yet ready for any such abstract treat- 
,.,ment ,of histoiy as is involved in Constitutional, 
OE EJononiic, or Political History proper. Thqjr , 
interest is sMI "in .men and' in events, but their 
jpowers of acquisition and retention within that 
1 Ccanpare 159, above. 
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sphere are largely m(5rea§ed: they are, abfe to ta^ 
in their grasp a wide range both of past time o and 
of foreigp climes: the aims of their education 
demajid that they should secure some working 
knowledge of the human story as a whole, so long 
as this can be combined with lietailed interest. If 
Outlines of History are “learned up” merely as 
outlines, they become a drudgery, but if they are so 
treated as to supply a Time-Chart ^ to the mind, 
which shall place the great deeds and literature of 
Humanity in proper perspective, then they become 
an intellectual exercise of high value. 

Literature .—The example offered above, of a sylla¬ 
bus correlated with Ancient History, indicates the 
method to be followed for any other period chosen 
for Humanistic study. Sut here, as in previous 
chapters, we are not closing the door against litera¬ 
ture which can be correlated with portions of the 
curriculum apart from History : it is difficult, how¬ 
ever, to find writings, outside the realm of heroic 
poetry and narrative, which take high rank as 
literature, and which, at the same time, can be 
brought into the range of the limited powers of 
pupils at this age. Probably more sUccesB may be 
achieved with girls than with boys, for the girl is 
'more approachable on the side of Ksthetics ; poems 
which treat of nature will associate themselves with 
her interests in Drawing and in Nature Studies. 

Other Branches of Humanistic Instruction .—It 
may be sufficient to refer to the corresponding para¬ 
graph in Chapter VIII—as also for Scripture Lessons, 
and for additional and incidental studies in the 

C. f* 

** Sea Withers, on “Teaching History” in Barnett's 
Teaching 'and Organization, (Longmans atfcl'Co., 1898); or 
Vol. n. in Special Beporta on ’Educational Subjects, pp. 292- 
316. 
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spjjere of tVie' HumanitieB lying outside the regular 
progiKimme. 

§ 4. Natural Sciehce }—While in the sphere of 
the Humanities, instruction must still he limited to 
concrete experiences, the'same restriction does not 
apply to Natural Science; the*period of life which 
we are now considering is rather that in which the 
pupil may proceed from work which is mainly concrete 
to work which involves formal processes of abstract 
thought. He has in earlier years been encouraged 
to handle, weigh, measure, observe, classify all sorts 
of material in many branches of Natural Science ; 
he has noted his observations, and has learnt to 
register and compute his results in terms of number 
and space. He is now prepared to take the first 
step in modern scientific method : he begins to think 
about the great forces which act and react upon the 
world of matter. Already in earlier years he has 
done much thinking of a kind. His pursuit in 
Nature Knowledge has not been .merely in the 
morphology of plants or the ajjpearance and parts 
of animals; he has thought about structure and 
function from the very first: but his new treatment 
of science is more abstract in that the conclusions 
now to be reached, although dependent, as before, 
upon observation, experiment, and computation, 
demand also a power of abstraction beyond ai^- 
thing previously required. He commences with the 
study of “ motion ” as the commonest form of energy 
familiar to his experience, and proceeds over the 
ground which has become very familiar in schools 
during the last twenty years ; it is the ground which 
was tmversed during the slow*’course of generations 
from the day&.pf Roger Bacon to those ,of Isaac 

' For an example of a detailed Syllabu»on the lines of this 
paragraph, see Appendix, anif compare p. 186, above. 
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!{|(M^ and the pupil who can investigate th9 
niain problems of elementary physical science So as 
to oateh, a spark of the patience, the indepen¬ 
dence, thh industry of such great thinkers, has 
leamt much beside the hire knowledge of natural 
phenomena. * < 

The Physics of the Seventeenth Century is fol¬ 
lowed by the Chemistry of the Eighteenth : Newton 
leads the way for Lavoisier, Cavendish, Black, 
Priestley. An elementary course of Chemistry may 
t^ell succeed an elementary course in Physics, and 
will complete the range that is possible during the 
four years under review; for here, as in the 
Humanities, we cannot assume that our pupils, on 
entering the lowest Form of the Secondary School, 
are so equipped with int^est and knowledge as to' 
be ready at once to commence on Physics. Much 
of the time during the first year or two will need 
to be spent in studies similar to those describe^ 
on p. 425, so that it is by no means surprising that 
in recent years secondary schools have been limiting 
“the proportions of their syllabus in Science teaching,” 
contenting themselves with reaching, at the age of 
sixteen, a .course of “Elementary Science”^ which 
contains only a restricted course of study in Ele¬ 
mentary Physics and Elementary Chemistry.* 

t Fide, e.j/., theByllabuafor Matriculation at the University 
of London. 

“ We do not surest any distinctive syllabus in Science for 
girls at this periodT Physics and Chemistry, in their eleme^l- 
ary branches, are surely a part of liberal education''at the 
present day. No woman can be regarded as fully equipped 
for the higher intellectual activities of our time waieas she 
knows something of this realm of ideas, which ypters, 

. easily with the Humanities and the Arte, into the entire 
lite (d the jrorld of culture and of publierepicgresa. - But 
the same tune it is pedantic fq^ scientists to say that Natuisl; 
Seknoe is ?tot at^edded to in schools where an inteUigralf 
ohnne in Botany replaces Pbysits or Chemistiy (cp. p. 
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»§ 5. The Abstract Sciences: Mathematics. 
has heen said with reference to abstract thinking in 
Science, applies equally to Mathematics, is more' 
generally recognised. During these four years a 
pupil may cover the,ground of Elementary Algebra 
and Elementary Geolnetry ; i.e., he may acquire the 
art of thinking in algebraic ’symbols, and in the 
equally abstract language of Theoretical Geometry. 
In Arithmetic his progress should keep pace with 
the requirements of his work in Physics : the legs 
time he spends upon useless problems in Stocks, 
Shares, and Bankers’ Discount, the better for his 
mental progress. We are in the midst of a most 
healthy movement of reform in the teaching of 
school Mathematics, which^is spreading more rapidly 
than educational authoritie.s seem to be aware. In 
Arithmetic, the selection of Content is being modi¬ 
fied in order, as indicated above, to help the work of 
the Science classes ; e.g., the need for a proper treat¬ 
ment of decimals in the metric sjastem has led to 
their being taken at an earlier stage, and, as a 
further result in method, to the teaching of multi¬ 
plication by multiplying at the start by the first 
digit of the multiplier instead of by the units digit. 
Other points in method, especially those connected 
with Subtraction, Factors, and Fractions, need not 
be here discussed.^ 

Algebra is slowly yielding to the methods of treat¬ 
ment so long advocated by Professor Chrystal, which, 
while accepted in the Universities, have been ex¬ 
cluded by the more conservative atmosphere of the 
school^, 

^ See article oiv ftrfthmetic by R. N. Haygarth (1^ Scho^ 
ITorW, April) 1901), for a useful summary of these reforms; also 
Mr. H^pel on “The Simplification of Mathematical Teach¬ 
ing,” (Edvcatiomd Times, November, 1801), and above, p. 100. 
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<jl«6nietry has l^n always the despair of are- 
formers. The Society for the Improveoci^iit oP Geo- 
metrioak^ Teaching struggled gallantly for twenty 
years, hut failed to shake the emcient rule of 
Euclid. That monepoly is, however, slowly yielding 
before a combination of forces which alone would 
have been helpless." Europe and America have 
laughed the English teacher to scorn, but that 
proved nothing : the teachers of Science have begged 
for a Geometry which would aid instead of thwart¬ 
ing the study of Physics : finally, teachers of 
Mathematics themselves, emancipated from the 
barren doctrines of the faculty-psychology, and 
trained with courage adequate to the task of think¬ 
ing out their own Geometry, are taking up the 
question in earnest. The one step now necessary 
is for examining bodies to admit candidates for 
public certificates to offer Geometry other than 
that of Euclid : the road will then be clear for the 
necessary experiment and investigation, making use 
of the abundant experience to be gained from France, 
America, and Germany. Two years’ experience of 
freedom from Euclid, conducted ^ under great dis¬ 
advantages, has certainly proved in one school that 
punds lose nothing by the change, and that, if at 
a later stage they are compelled by University (!) 
requirements to reyerf; to Euclid, their rational treat¬ 
ment of the same subject-matter in previous years 
makes it easy fop them to revise their studies in the 
particular order prescribed in the Euclidean system.? 

Grammar, as in earlier chapters, only needs Ibea- 
tion here for the sake of the scheme of ^GrorqjiJ: 
,which we have adojfited : it is treated bflow* m; 
conneotion with the Art of Ladg^s^Jge. ' Aj' 

^ Under the cdhdition referred to on p. 236, above of 
Gertificate syetMn of the Central Welsh^oard, . , t|i 
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»§ o. The Arts of Expression .—Tins 
Ton^e. What is stated in Chap. VIH might he(fe 
be repeated, and its conclusions carri^ further 
as the pupils advance in years. ; Good pupils.vin 
Secondary Schools gommonly acquire some taste- 
for books, and the teacher’s efforts are needed rather 
to train the taste ,and direct thS choice than to create 
it. A young man cannot be forced to prefer Bach 
and Handel to “ Soldiers of the Queen,” but, if he' 
db^ not show this preference, those who have ed^j- 
cated him must share the blame. So with literature, 

j y 

both as content and as ait. If a woman cannot 
“ enjoy ” anything better than a sensational novel, 
some elements of true culture have been lacking in her 
youth. This argument is true of all types of school: 
but it is especially relevant in treating of Secondary 
Schools, because they have an especial responsibility 
in all matters of culture and liberal education. 

One reason, perhaps, for the failure to interest 
pupils in literature as a fine art, is« that sufficient 
pains are not taken to cultivate the taste for artistic 
expression. Literature needs to be read, really read, 
for its artistic form—not only to be devoured (or 
skimmed ?) for its “ content.” Passages in the native 
tongue are learnt for repetition, but they are 
gabbled, just as the classic poets of Greece and Rome 
have been recited for ages by (grammar School boye. 
Literature cannot be so appreciated ; it must be 
treated on principles of method ^ appropriate to the 
acquirement of the art. This involves time, but 
timn must be taken, and the class must be content 
to cover less ground.^ If during four ^ears a few 

* Seethap. XV, below. i e 

“ What is Ses the striking preface (replying 

to this time-worn objection as to lack of. time) by the late 
Sheldon Barnes to her Studies in ffistoricai Method 
Pli^aiid Cq., Biptflu, U,8.A). 
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leaa books are read or shorter periods studied, 'the 
loss is small ; but if a great fl,rt is mishandled and 
degrade, the loss is indeed great. 

Foreign Languages .—In Chap. VIII we have dis¬ 
cussed as fully as our space would permit the 
controversies involved in Elementary Foreign 
Language Teaching. And in applying those con¬ 
clusions to the special circumstances of the Secondary 
School, it is proposed that French should be the first 
language to be acquired under the present condition 
of things in England. And we should urge again 
with the utmost emphasis that the choice of material, 
i.e., of text, either for oral work or for class reading, 
be correlated with the Humanities. Practical experi¬ 
ence during the last thr^i years in a Secondary School 
enables the present writer to maintain this position 
with considerable confidence (see Chap. VIII, p. 200, 
above). 

The first two years, therefore, of the Secondary 
School should mclude a daily lesson in French as 
pail; of the regular Time Table, and no other 
foreign tongue should be taught. Some pupils will 
no doubt enter the school in these Forms with a slight 
knowledge of Latin, or even of German, but experi¬ 
ence shows that they ultimately lose nothing by 
“ forgetting ” this small acquisition for a year or two. 

After these two years, a pupil will be found able 
to pursue his work in French with four or five lessons 
per week, using always French speech as the medium 
of teaching. Pupils thus taught for three . years 
have been found ready to take a public examination 
of the “ Junior ” sljage on a syllabus whiohjjrequires 
them to do oral and written wo^-kjvholly in French.^ 

* A permanent difficulty is found from the fact that 
pupils enter a school at different periods of the school year,, 
and also with varying attainfiieuta, which require them to be 
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M Thirds Language .—It is clearly necessary 'to 
diminish the hours 4pvoted to French and English 
as we advance up the school, because wg^ave to 
find time for a third language, and this time 
must not be taken €rom other Groups, until the 
pupil enters the higher Forms, and then only if 
he^ is to “ specialise ” on the literary side. We 
are here in the midst of controversies for which no 
final solution has yet been found. Some teachers 
would question the neJiessity of introducing a third 
language at all before the age of fifteen. They 
would urge the pleas advanced in Chap. V, and in¬ 
sist that the one language must be intensively treated, 
so that it becomes absolutely the possession of the 
pupil, before another is commenced. They would also 
urge that this second foreign tongue would be likely 
to cross with the first, and create a confused apper¬ 
ception-mass—a store of French in which German 
or Latin elements would intermix. This would be 
as unfair to the new language as to the French, for 
this German or Latin will have no chance of gaiijing 
a firm and isolated footing in the mind, if it does not 
for a certain time gain the exclusive, intensive atten¬ 
tion of the pupil. Such arguments have much force, 
and their validity will depend upon the special experi¬ 
ences and aims of each school. The present writer 
has found it possible to introduce a first year Bf 
Latin at the age of fourteen, and after about two 
years’ intensive study in French : Latin has been 
chosen in preference to German, for the following 
reasons ;— 

(1) ^though German is indispensable in later 

« 

placed in various Forms above the lowpst. But this difficulty 
aoes not prove to be greater in Ffench than*in other branches, 
and it is partly avoids by special arrangements (See Appendix 
V, below). 
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l,ifa fde iaxj advanced accomplishment iA l^teijiture 
dr scieiii^, it is not required for immediate Ase at the 
age of fiftfen or sixteen; and if a pupil has once gained 
the art of thinking in a second speech (such as French)' 
he will find it comparatively may to attack a third 
speech (German or other) at seventeen or later. 

(2) Latin dpes not conflict with the growth of 
French in the pupil’s mind in the same way as Ger¬ 
man, for it cannot be acquired on the some “ Direct ” 
idethods of conversation, since it is a dead language. 
Also, its vocabulary and structure have much in 
common with French, and help somewhat in the in¬ 
tellectual appreciation of French forms, as well as of 

, the large English vocabulary which is of Latin and 
French origin. ^ 

(3) Pupils between thirteen and fifteen years of 
age are on the dividing line between choice of 
studies. They are by way of settling their future 
career in life, or at any rate the type of career 
which they are likely to follow. Now a year or so 
spent by all in Latin is not a waste of time (from 
the standpoint of general culture) for those who 'sf'ill 
not pursue it further; while it serves as a touchstone 
to determine' which of the Form are fit to proceed 

' with LAtin, and which should, after the first year, 
drop it in favour of more modem studies. 

' {4) It is true in a sense that “ a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing,"’ but in the present instance the 
danger from a fragmentary acquaintance with Latin 
forms of speech is not apparent, especially if this Ac¬ 
quaintance be cultivated with a proper choice of 
Content, i.s., with material selected^ from thetife of 

i.* 

> An admirable example of such selection is offered by 
Gurlitt’i Lateimaeke Pim 'jfur Stxta, and Marohant and ' 
fipeaeer’a Latin Gowrae (Bell (.and &ma), wbidi is bdted' 
atOMly on Gurlltt’a model. 
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clis^ tin)^ and cirrelated with a scheme' a§'%liidK 
in History and Literature, such as is deacrib^ 
above. Latin thus becomes from the atartf^ reality 
tOi th»! pupil, and the forms of ancient speech are 
“embodied in a tafe,” instead of being acquired' 
mechanically as equivalents for English words. So 
treated, the pupilj if he never studies Latin there¬ 
after, ■Will have gained a collective impression as to 
%he relations betwee^ ancient, mediseval, and modem"’ 
life, which will serve him in many unexpected waye. 
The least of these is the increased power in the employ¬ 
ment of'his native tongue, owing to his recognition of 
its philological connection with Latin. Ear greater 
will be the ever-recurring associations between modern 
art-,and literature, both English and Continental, with 
that of ancient times. History is a continuous stoiy, 
and a man who aspires to culture must be able, in 
some fashion, to survey that story as a whole. 

Thus our conclusion as to the order and choice of 
foreign languages- for pupils in Secondary Schools, 
as one finds their general attainments and pgjiiers 
at the present, is somewhat as follows :— 

(a) French to be commenced at about ten years 
of age. 

(&) Latin to be added not before thirteen years of 
age, and the time hitherto allotted to French and 
English to be cut down sufficiently to allow ro<5m 
for at least four or five lessons per week in Latin. 

/ (c) At about fifteen, Greek or German or Spanish 
to be added, but only for those pupils who are 
intended to “ specialise ” in some career for which 
one of these languages is inquired: Greek for a 
literary add prj^fppional career, German for “ scieO- 
taic,” ' Spanish lor commercial,” if required. 

?23'Geing the word scientific in the German sense of 
'WftilfnttMi/UicA, i.-e. as a neo&sary instrument of culture for 
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Pupils of marked literary ability will ^ able io 
take up both Greek and Ge^•|nan before leaving 
school at s^ineteeh, but they will be the exceptions; 
and in no case should an additional language be 
attempted unless the ^rlier ones are well in hand. 
The main objection to this scheme is offered by the 
friends of the ancient classical tradition, who fear 
that the supremacy of Latin and Greek among 
scholars is endangered by any proposal to disturb 
the old system, under which Greek and Latin are 
commenced together by children of tender years. 
If the general line of argument pursued in this 
book be accepted, it will follow that these fears 
are groundless. Latin and Greek are in no peril at 
the present day : they are pursued with more zeal 
and intelligence by scholars than they ever were 
before ; and the total number of such scholars in 
every European country is greater than it ever was 
before. The effect of modern movements has simply 
been to confine these studies to those who care for 
thepi, Mid to leave other scholars free to pursue 
culture in other fields. Only in one feature have 
“ the Clas.sics ” lost their prestige: they are no 
longer made a fetish of pedagogic art : they are no 
longer accepted as a sovereign prescription for 
mental training, or as the one portal by which a 
student may climb the heights of culture. If the 
friends of the Classics would only believe it, these 
studies have immensely gained by the change : they 
are cultivated now, not by a host of unwilKng 
pupils, but by those alone who care about them ; 

all sobolars who are am^iitious to do sound worktof an 
ad/anoed type. This argument increases ih force with every 
decade, and it may lead to the substitution of German for 
French as a first foreign language in some schools, just as 
English (for reasons of trade, as well as culture) has ousted 
French in some Oymnaden. ” 
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thus the yhole a|raosphere comes to be diarged 
with an enthusiasm which was imppssible in days 
when choice of studies was forbidden, ^or need 
there be any fear that the postponement by a few 
years of the date for commencing Latin and Greek 
will hinder the prbgress of the student at the 
University. Sufficient experience has already been 
gained to show that clever pupils (and these alone 
are worthy of a Classical education) can attain the 
highest Universit)^ standards by commencing latar, 
with as much ease as those who used to commence 
in childhood. 

Grammar .—What is stated in Chapter VIII is 
equally true of the earlier years of the Secondary 
School. The study of th^ science of English forms 
of speech should proceed pari passu with the first 
years of French, so that as the pupil advances year 
by year into the more difficult forms of construction 
in French and Latin, he may be found to be 
equipp^ with the necessary foundation of ideas. 
But it is easy to exaggerate the importance o fau ch 
instruction ; any elaborate treatnfShf^of philology 
and syntax in English, such as is sometimes pro¬ 
posed, is a useless burden, and should be relegated 
to its proper place among the philological pursuits 
of University scholars (cp. p. 76, above). 

Music .—See Chapter VIII. * 

* § 7. The Arts of Representation. —Here, again, 
what is advanced in Chapter VIII. need not be 
repeated. But it seems especially necessary to plead 
for the continuance of Art studies in Secondary 
Schotts for hoys right up to^ the close of this four 
years’ Course of general education. These schools 
still cling too fnuch to their ancient character of 
“ Grammar ” schools, relying solely upon books as 
the medium of teaching :*even in Science work'much 
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ia i^l 4^me (that isj iQis*doBe) Iby the/^Kt-b^lb 
which slrould be done in practical work. '^Arb has 
ecaroely made its claim as an element in general 
liberal cndture; although it cannot be que^ioned 
that the student is helpless uiliess he knows some¬ 
thing of the spirit in w^ich these arts of. represen¬ 
tation are conducted. True, until recently, so little 
was known of the artistic powers of children that 
it was useless to propose any scheme of teaching 
which would do credit either to art or to education. 
But things have greatly changed since the days 
when “ copies ” were the only form by which a pupil 
could work. We can take our classes to “nature,” 
and to the products of human art in architecture : ^ 
we can show them methyds for studying design, 
and illustrate these by the domestic arts : we can 
provide them with a variety of material, clay, chalk, 
colour, as well as the pencil. Above all, we can 
associate these pursuits with human interests, and 
with the other pursuits of boys at school; and 
wheB|_thi8 can be achieved, by teachers who are 
students of education, as well as artists, there is no 
excuse remainmg for the neglect of the fine arts in 
^ Secondary Schools.^ 

8. ■ : Physical Exercises and Eecreaiion. — The 
B^e general argument may be employed on behalf 
of the constructive arts. The purely manual arts-rr. 
carpentry, blacksmith’s work, and so forth, are not/ 
indeed, within the scope of liberal culture,® and their 

* There is acaroely a neighbourhood in Great Britain (ex¬ 
cept in some moimtsinoua parts) which does not offer good 
accessible examples of Gothic architecture. 

* A note, only, to urge*- once more the eloquent pea of 
EdVard Thring for The School Beautiful,,^ JOaly a note, fOr 
this great libpic lies beyond the strict UmiteT of cl^ teaching. 
But no teacher can-afford to' disregard the overwhelming 
infinenojB of artistic environment^ upon the life of the yoimg. 

' SeeKt 83 and 204, above. , ^ i 
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pfe^ in .^e Secoi^ry School is at a latiir 
tbMe -who ■ especially require them.^ But, if 
manual pursuit can be brought, ■Within,*?fhe «6ope' 
of the fine arts, if, for example, "wood work can 
be treated as wood-carving, one may give it, 
welcome in the Time Table. 

The; most important feature, in respect of Recrea¬ 
tion, is that which has already claimed our attention 
in Chap. VIII—tl^e impulse towards games of coii- 
test. To this must be added the growing effort 
towards social life. As the boy and girl approach 
puberty, they unconsciously turn away more and 
more from the homely affections of childhood, and 
unless they are attracted by a happy and vigorous 
social environment among,^ comra.des at school, they 
tend to grow inwards, cultivating an exclusive, per¬ 
sonal temperament, which tends to be suspicious, if 
not hostile, to all the world outside—to parents as 
Well as to teachers and comrades. The one cure for 
this malady—and it is a very real danger—is an 
environment of a happy school sopisty, a.^'vely 
employed both in work and play. ^And the element 
of contest in play, supplied by school games, seems 
to be indispensable for the perfection of such- a 
corporate school life. The full discussion of this 
topic should be relegated to a treatise on “Govern¬ 
ment and Guidance,” ^ but since we are concerhed 
here to provide a complete Time Table, we must 
oontinue to make proper allowance for these import¬ 
ant pursuits—important, above all, in the Secondary 
School, since the “mission” of this type of school is, 
»bov8 all, to provide for pupils during the years of 
adplesoence. .... , J ; 

f/’ School gffliies, therefor^, involving active social 

1 Especially, e.g., for j^tudents of Engineering. 

f .^ee phap. 1, p. 14, above; also p. 99. 
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relatiobaiiipa, together with vigoi[^us ph^ical coi?- 
fliet, should form the leading elepient in recreation. 
But, with'^e change of life at puberty, we witness also 
among boys a willingness to subrtiit to the restraint 
of military drill, an enjoyment nf strict order and 
prompt response, and a^ recognition of the value of 
this to a corporate body ^ of youths, who ere long 
will be members of the civic community, who feel 
already stirrings of the blood towards the days of 
active service which lie before them. Such grounds 
seem to suggest the age of fifteen to seventeen as 
the appropriate time to introduce Cadet Volunteer 
Corps into the school. 

§ 9. The Time Table for this Four Years’ Course. 
—^The general plan for thendistribution of time, pro¬ 
posed in the last paragraph of Chapter VIII, would 
serve also as a fair guide for the first two years 
of the Secondary School; but for the next two 
years it will probably be found that more time 
is required to bring the pupil forward in those 
traditional branches of culture, the Humanities and 
Foreign Languageu, in which a high standard of 
attainment is required for entrance to the profes¬ 
sions and other analogous careers. The shadow 
of the years, to come already presses upon the 
young scholar, and after the age of thirteen he 
must begin already to be sparing of time spent in 
outdoor pursuits, whether directed towards Science 
or towards Art, or towards arts of production. 

Thus, if we still adhere, for the sake of example, 
to a division of the working day into six periods 
of some forty-five minutes each, we should f^ke, 
dating the last two years of this Course, a lesson 
on alternkte days in Natural Science X^hysics or 
Chemistry)—one *of these being a double lesson, 

> 1 P. 89, above, and reference there. ■ 
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^axtendinA over » hour, in order to provide ade¬ 
quate time for Eaboratory work; a lesson in Art 
on alternate days ; some time daily, togjfther with 
at least one complete afternoon, for Reweation ftn4 
Music ; a daily lesgon in Mathematics, and the re¬ 
mainder of the time distributed equally between 
the Humanities and Languages. 

By way of illustration, a Curriculum Table will be 
found in the Appendix, prepared more or less on 
the principles here advocated. That illustration by 
no means accord^ in matters of average age, etc., 
with the exact suggestions of this book—whereby 
the reader will perceive that professional prac¬ 
tice, in our profession as in all others, must 
adapt its arrangements to the actual situation 
at the moment as go'?ferned by parents, pupils, 
and teachers; the actual Time Table of a school 
is not devised to illustrate the doctrines of a 
text-book. 

§ 10. The Later Years of the Secondary School .— 
The Board of Education in Great Britain recognise 
two forms of Secondary School, ^iwiCTallec^^'^irst 
Grade,” planned especially for pupils who remain at 
school until nineteen years of age, and “ Second 
Grade,” for those who remain only until seventeen 
years of age. It is unfortunately true that parents do 
not recognise these distinctions, and that many pupils 
fail to remain long enough to complete the course 
of education for which the school is designed, but 
this evil will mend itself in time, and meanwhile it 
is important to keep some such mode of distinction 
in yew ; in the course of years it will become as 
familiar to parents in England and "Wales as are the 
distinctions between Real-schule, Ober^eal-scnule, 
and Gymnasium to the German parent. 

The distinction is based upon the necessities of 
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.Eqaipmait, and our consideration/lof the ^'hmculum 
for these years will follow the sam^ cours^ of argii# 
ment which we have already employed in the: case of 
the HigheV Elementary School.' The pupil in the 
present case, however, has extended his Cburse of 
general education for four years since (in Chap. VIII.) 
he parted company from the curriculum for young 
boys and girls, and the top atone has now to be laid 
by studies extending over two, three, or four years 
more, and directed in part towards preparation for 
some career. No purpose would be served by a de- 
tSiiled discussion of curricula or time tables suitable 
for these higher Forms of the Secondary School ; 
every school has to organise itself differently to every 
other, for the needs of the locality, and of pupils, 
and the resources of schools vary in a hundred 
ways.^ It will be sufficient if we take a few typical 
examples, assuming in each case a weekly Time 
Table of thirty-six lessons, and disregarding Home 
lessons. We may, for the sake of simplicity, assume 
also that the pupil takes three years to complete 
thi8''-fnal piCgT-sinime of Secondary School life: 
obviously he will “ specialise ” more and more as 
the time draws to a close, and this is indicated 
where necessary by the figures in the column for 
the successive years. 

e 

' Compare note on p. Ill, above. The Board of Education 
has commenced to differentiate a little between types of 
curricula adapted to the varying needs of Secondary pupils, 
but it hsiS made the capital mistake of requiring the special¬ 
isation in Soience and Art studies to commence far too 
early : thus a “ School of Science ” is created which is called 
a Secondary School, and teaches pupils of Secondary SchTOl 
Bg^- but lacks many of the distinctive qualities essential 
to a libera^ education, becatiae it insists' upon a precocious 
attention to special B|udiBS, and ignores the need for gradual 
increase in specialisation. 
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I '■ 


. * \ I 

A. —iA Sm^ce ^hola^j 


preparing to take a University Scalar- 
skip in Science. ^ 


.i 


» 

• 

First 

year. 

■ 

1 

Second 

year. 

' Third 
year. 

Group 1. Scripture Know¬ 
ledge, together withsome 
reading in Literature . . 

4*^ Lessons 

4*^ Lessons 

i* LesBons' 

• 

1 

Group II. His principal 
study, in Chemistiy, 
Physics, Biology, one or 
tM^o of these three . . . 

12 

lo 

18 

Group III. Mathematics 


5* 

4* 

Group IV. . Languages : 
German (or Greek, if 
Greek be required by 
the University), Latin, 
and French continued 
more or less. 

8* 

• (i* 

4' 

Cfliouj V. Dropped . . . 

1 



Group VL School Games, 
Drill, etc. 

6 

6 

6 

Total for week . . 

36 

36 

36 


* The attention paid to these will depend jpartly upon the 
.time when the scholar secures some “Senior” Certi£cate 
which will exempt him from University entrance require¬ 
ment in these branches. But, apart from such examinations, 
he ought not to drop any of the tWee Groups entirely so long 
as he remains at sohooL f 
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i: 



V ' 

B .—A 'pwpil intended for Engineeringy either to he apprenticed 
to a good frmwhich prefers to receive well educated pupils 
at 17 or 18, or to proceed to a ^.University or Technical 
College. i 



First 

Second 

Third 


year* 

year. 

year. 

Group I. As in A . . . . 

4* Lessons 4* Lessons 

4* Lessons 

Group II. Chiefly Physics 

6 

6 

6 

Group III. Principal 

study — Pure and Ap¬ 
plied Mathematics . . . 

8 

10 

12 

Group IV. As in A . . . 

8* 

6* 

4* 

Group V. Workshop prac¬ 
tice (sufficient to enable 
hVflV'J’to the 

* Mechanics of Group III.) 
and Drawing. 

4t 

4t 

4t 

Group VI. As in A. . . . 

6 

6 

6 

Total. 

36 

36 

36 


* As on previous page. 

t Sometimes a boy will in earlier years have gained ex¬ 
perience in wood and iron work, which will render ’this 
unnecessary. If so, he can spend more time on Drawing. 


t 
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C.— A pu 2 )il iiUeiided *to Enter d C&mmercial Hoiistf vnth 
co7ineciion8 in foreign trade {e.g. shipping), analogous to 
the programpie o/a ffandehchule” in Germany. 


1 

First 

year. 

Second 

year. 

Third 

year. 

, i 

GBotJP 1. Ab in A, but including < 
' Btudies in Industrial History 
and Ecoaomics.•• 

8 

6 

6 

Group 11. The study called by 
the Germans “ Waarenkunde”^ 

3 

3 

— 

Group III. Including commer- 
mercial accounts, etc. 

8 

8 

8 

Group IV, Including Spanish, 
or German, or both, and com¬ 
mercial correspondence (?) . . 

11^ 

13 

16 

Group V. Dropped. 

— 

— 

— 

Group VI. Ab in A. 

6 

6 

6 

Total. 

1 

36 

36 

36 


^ See p. 229, above. 
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D .—A pupil apacialtsing in Languagta jnd Litenjuure (aitK^r 
Classical or Moderri). 



Fil’st 

year. 

Second 

year. 

Third 

year. 

Group I. This work would be 
closely correlated, and scarcely 
distinguishable from the read¬ 
ing in Group III. 

8 

I 

8 

10 

Group II. Dropped. 

- 

— 

— 

Group III. Up to the require¬ 
ment of entrance at a Univer¬ 
sity, if that is the intention . . 

6 

4 

1 

Group IV. Specialising either 
in French and German, or in 
Latin and Greek. 

i 

13 


20 

Group V. Some Art studies 
closely correlated with the 
cqptori studies of Groups I, 

3 

i 

3 1 


Group VI. As in A. 

6 1 

j 

6 

6 

Total. 

36 ' 

36 

36 


These illustrations are not taken from the actual 
practice of schools, but pupils or classes of pupils 
may be found in many large Secondary (Public., or 
Grammar) Schools following courses of study arranged 
oi| some such lines. Thbir purpose is not'to prescribe 
any precise distribution of lessons for any type of 
pupil, but to empdiasise the distinctive characteristics 
of teaching in the higher Fonns of Secondary Schools. 
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TRe cardinal f tiatuife is to be sought in the combina¬ 
tion of three elements, each of which is essgjitial to 
any comprehensive proposal for the publ^ education 
of boys and girls between the ages ofnfteen and 
eighteen or nineteen.’ Firstly, their retention in the 
corporate life and under the^ discipline of school, 
rather than their premature withdrawal to some in¬ 
stitute or college (public or private) which offer only 
“ specialist ” instruction, ignoring corporate life ; and 
the advantage of ai^ciating with pupils following 
a variety of courses of study. Secondly, the con¬ 
tinuance of a diminishing amount of pursuits and 
studies unrelated to the main special study, hut 
valuable as elements of liberal culture, and as helping 
to impart a liberal atmospkjere to the whole environ¬ 
ment of teacher and pupil. Thirdly, adequate atten¬ 
tion to the special courses of study : if this be neg¬ 
lected, the Secondary School can no longer hope to 
retain its older pupils. One conclusion—addressed 
to those who organise and finance these schools—is 
obvious. The structure is elaborate ^ji!i.A»stljf ■ the 
staff must not only consist of teach^ of varied attain¬ 
ments, but they must have leisure to do the work, 
which is equal in scope to the lower hsanches of Uni¬ 
versity programmes : ^ and they must he adequately 
supplied with apparatus. It is not, indeed, necessary 
for every pupil in each of these departments to havh a 
teacher at his disposal for every lesson of the day ; the 
more scholarly and advanced the pupil is, the more 
he requires to be left partly to himself ; nevertheless, 
it is impossible for a teacher to do adequate justice 

* Th^ Commercial Department, recently endowed by the 
London Technical Education Board in University College 
School, is a good example of how such a department 
needs to be equipped in a Secondary SchoW of the first rank. 
The equipment ror Science tPaching at St. Dunstan’a, Cat- 
ford, is on the same adequate scale. 
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to, BU|oh pupils if his best ener^es he exhe^^sted with 
the strain of teaching junior classes'tor many hours day 
by day. H^noe, the Secondary ^chool, in order to be 
efficient, mu^ be large: the demands of educational 
efficiency are woefully frustrated- when such schools 
are set up in small neighbourhoods to gratify local 
prejudices. The number, three hundred, fixed long ago 
by Thring as the proper total for a Public Secondary 
School is probably the right number to aim at. This, 
however, is a topic which must be reserved for treat¬ 
ment elsewhere : it belongs rather to Organisation 
than to Teaching. 



SECTION IV 

I 

Method 

CHAPTER XII 

FIRST TYPE OF LEBSON»_: THE ACQUIREMENT OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

Think of Laplace, the great Laplace, diemisBed by- 
Napoleon for incapacity, and say -whether the greatest mind 
may he truly called gre.at, when tested apart from the 
apperception masses with which it is familiar.—Adams, 
The Herbartian Psychology, p. 127. 

§ 1.—We have thus completed^lhe inquii-y which 
we commenced in Chapter II. We have selected 
“ Material ” for our class right through the stages 
of school life. 

We have now to survey the second part of our 
task, and search for principles of “Method’* by 
which these pursuits—studies, occupations, exer¬ 
cises, and what not—may be presented to the pupil 
and engage his activity. 

Here, again, as in Chapter II, we may listen for 
a D]pment to the sceptic. “ Why,” he will say, 
“interfere with pupil and teacher further 1 Ev^iy 
teacher has his own wajy of putting tilings, and 
every pupil in a class has his o-wn way of accept¬ 
ing these why try to reduce this to a machijiery 1 
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It is easy to meet this general obrection bjy a genesal 
appeal to the usages of all professions cihd callings 
in whic^ trained skill is required. The physician 
does not lose his individuality by a study of 
principles ; the engineer does not become an auto¬ 
maton because he bases his practice on general laws 
and usages, which he learns from the experience of 
others. 

Nevertheless, there is undoubtedly a wide distrust 
felt of any attempt to systematise the daily practice 
of teachers. The earlier chapters of this book have 
dealt with topics which concern the laity as much 
as the practitioner, topics which must always be of 
interest to the public mind ; but now we come to a 
sphere of inquiry which is solely of professional 
interest; and the teacher is still, as a rule, sensitive as 
to any discussion of his modes of giving instruction. 
He is accustomed to “interference,” more or leas 
minute, in the choice of studies, by parents or by 
public authorities,^ but when once he sets to work 
to admin ister the prescription, he expects to be left 
free to pursue'Ttev own methods. It is this desire, 
entirely justifiable, to assert the freedom of the 
teacher in his own sphere, which in part accounts 
for the resentment often shown by teachers to a 
pedagogic inquiry such as we are now to pursue. 
But the answer is ready to hand : we can onl}’’ 
establish Education as a professional pursuit by 

^ The circumstance that teachers, especially assistant 
teachers, are restricted in the choice of Material for the 
Time Table, whereas they are left free in regard to Method, 
will suggest that the later chapters of this book be of 
more immediate value thfin the Chapters IV. to XI The 

f iijcsent writer’s experience in training teachers, and in 
ecturingLto teachers at work in schools, made it evident 
that an interest in, Method can be readily aroused, because 
the question has a direct bearing on the daily work of the 
class-room. 
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devoting to its Audy the same elaborate eare, the 
same spii4t of devotion to our profession as we 
witness in other callings which have wotf the con¬ 
fidence of the public. The more coi(ff)letely and 
thoroughly we investigate on a scientific basis the 
principles on which we pursue our daily practice, 
the more thoroughly will the public be persuaded to 
extend the range Of the confidence which it reposes 
in the teacher. For, be it observed, the investiga¬ 
tion upon which we are now bent is not directed 
to the prescription of rigid mechanical devices, 
often labelled as “ Methods ” : we shall not clear a 
strait path to be trod by every teacher ; what we 
have seen in Chapter IT as to the necessity of free¬ 
dom and individuality iij our selection of Material 
for the child, is just a.s needful in our handling of 
Method. Both teacher and pupil, in every school 
and in every class, have idiosyncrasies which will 
(most happily !) elude every sort of investigation— 
precisely as the sick-room and hospital-ward exhibit 
personal features which stand outside of ^e laws of 
medical science. 

But none the leas, here as there, the business of 
physician and teacher alike is to search for common 
principles, springing out of and again refecting 
upon, that daily practice. He who denies that 
such principles exist, who insists that his particular 
modes of teaching are so individual and personal as 
to be incapable of comparison with those of others, 
is grossly ignorant of the practice of his colleagues. 
When all possible allowance is made for the personal 
equation, there still remains a great body of general 
principles, based upon the permanent Bituation,^on 
which all good teaching is b^^^d; he who ignores 
these principles may, indeed, be on^of that rare breed, 
a “bom teacher,” but-he may chance to be an^ 
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in mother 


egotistic crank, a type of man ^ho, 
fessionA -would be called a quaok.^ 

Furthei^ore, it is necessary for teachers, even 
more than tor members of other professions, to recog¬ 
nise that a partial surrender of liberty is a necessary 
condition of association with a'corporate body. 


“The teacher in a school is not a free lance : he is bound by 
the law of his society ; and his value as a member thereof 
depends largely upon his sense of order. He who has not 
learnt the habit of submission where submission is du^, is not 
jfet grown to the stature of his profession; ‘ freedom, 
variety, and elasticity ’ can only be permitted to those who 
recognise the limitations imposed by their environment. 
The situation of the teacher, as a member of a corporate body, 
is one of the most important factors which govern the pro¬ 
gress of educational reform. This progress has been, and 
always must be, alow, since every change must win the 
appreciation of many before it can be thoroughly worked 
out. In few callings in life is it more necessary for each 
worker to maintain within himself an open eye fixed on lofty 
aims, while content to tread the even path of daily routine 
step by step with his fellows.” * 


Our investigation, then, is concerned -with the 
genercl tfesssjjj^^hich underlies the teacher’s prac¬ 
tice, when he h^'selected a branch of teaching and 
is about to engage his class upon it.® 

The foundation for these principles will be sbfight 
at first in the same field which we have covered 
in our study of the Curriculum : we shall require 
to ‘bear in mind the nature of the Child (Chap. II, 
§ 3), the processes by which his mind works 
when attacking the Material of teaching ; then we 
shall revert again to the nature of this Material 
(Chap. Ill), since different, sprts of study need 

^ On the Slvuly of Edu:ation, p. 340 and 348, in tSpeciai 
Ri^jporU on Educational Subjects, v ol. II,, 1808. 

^ We Hkve already devoted a few lines to Method in 
Chapter VI, when treating of the Curriculum of the Kinder¬ 
garten, but this seemed to be necessary since Kindergarten 
work in so many aspects differs from formal olass-teoebiag. 
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to»be attacked difi|rently; and, in a mitior degree, 
we must still beal ,in mind that we are ^dealing 
with c?(Mg-teaching (Chap. I, § 6 A), and we must 
therefore not overlook the restrictions rflfS modifica¬ 
tions in Method due to the fact that a number 
are jointly concerned in the task of learning. This 
last is a matter which offer^ considerations of a 
special kind, and we shall therefore devote an 
additional chapter (XVI.) to it at the close. 

§ 2.—We shall approach our inquiry by drawijig 
a distinction which is found in all professional 
pursuits, between principles which are general, 
fundamental to all branches of teaching, and those 
which are epecial, i.e., only applicable to a single 
branch. Just as the engjpeer finds general laws of 
energy which underlie the whole field of engineering, 
distinguished from special laws which concern only 
the construction of bridges, or others which concern 
only the construction of docks, so we first find general 
laws based mainly upon the processes of mind; at a 
later stage these assume different shapys^^ccorc^ng 
to their application :—our metha*', 'e.y., in teaching 
History will diS’er greatly from that suitable for 
Drawing.^ The basis for these general laws has 
already been implicitly ascertained in the- analysis 
undertaken in Chapter II, §§ 3-7. 

We there discussed the nature of the Child as a 
part of our investigation of Material, but the con¬ 
clusions of that chapter serve us equally well in 
isearching for laws of Method. We may summarise 
the whole doctrine under one universal .principle 

* OBmpare the Preface, and the Scheme at the end of 
Chapter I, where it will be seen that Special Method {Speziflle 
Didaktik) is exclude<l from this volume. The ifinstrations 
in History, Qeometry, German, etc., that we have found 
space for, are, however, so far as they go, examples of Special 
Method in those branches. « 
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—That every lesson must he so qandled by the 
as a part of his own mental life, f Thus : i' 

(A) 'At the outset, a new topic must be so in¬ 
troduced ^at it is perceived to be of interest, in 
relation either to other school pursuits, or in re¬ 
lation to his life apart from these; we employ 
as a technical term' the word “Preparation”^ to 
indicate the preliminary stages in the pursuit of 
any branch, or in any portion of it which may 
be assigned for separate treatment. The ' form 
ot this Preparation will vary according to the 
nature of the branch, but it will always bear an 
intellectual aspect, since it consists in an intelligent 
association between what exists already in the mind 
with what i.s about to be undertaken. It will also 
appeal to the emotional side of the pupil’s nature, 
since it aims to win the personal interest of the 
pupil and awaken his expectancy. 

(B) We again apply this universal principle to 
the main business when the pupil has entered 
upon the new acquisition. He is to apprehend 
at” the "SStSe^N^he connection of the pursuit 
to his own life by an appropriate Preparation, 
and he will continue to maintain this connection, 
wherever necessary, by appropriate correlation 
(Chap. II, § 6); that is to say, the principle 
of ^correlation, which we have recognised as valid in 
the selection of Material, will also be regarded, 
within due limits, in the sphere of Method. These 
limits are not difficult to indicate on paper, although 
they present great difficulty to the inexperiehced 
teacher :—all suggestions from correlated topics are 
to be welcomed which aid the class in gaining a 
bh er hold of the subject in hand, but suggestions 
which are the fruit of mental restlessness, and which 

* Vor^treitv,ng (Preparation), is the German equivalent. 
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tepd to dissiparte the attention of the class from the 
aim of the lesson, i^ed to be ruthlessly cut off. 

By way of illustration ;—A boy has recapitul^ed the story 
of the Battle of Hastings, and the class have 4filowed with 
attention. 'At the close some hands are held up by boys 
who wish either to supply items omitted by the narrator or 
to ask questions. One boy asks : “ Is Hastings, w here people 
go in the holidays for bathing, the same place as the battle¬ 
field ? ” This indicates a desire to correlate with Geography, 
to which the teacher will respond, if he has not done so 
before. But another asks: “What would have happened 
if Harold had escapedl from the battle ? ” This questjon 
receives a colder welcome. 

(C) Thirdly, we adopt thi.s universal principle at 
the clone of every item of teaching, by recognising 
that the pupil i.s an active being (Chap. Ill, § 6), who 
must make use of his aifcquisitions if they are to 
become a permanent possession. We employ the 
technical term Application! (or Practice (Chap. XV), 
when the lesson deals with an Art) to indicate this 
concluding portion of a series of lessons. It is, of 
course, finally true that teaching is imparted in order 
to be used after school days are over.^ Ij.Vji itw»iBqually 
true that unless the learner aoqfffires the habit of 
using his knowledge and skill he is scarcely likely 
to practise the art outside the school. 

The Application will take various shapes accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, but it can never be lost sight 
of. Thu.s, each Section or stage is used and applied 
to help the next; Preparation and Application be¬ 
ing linked together in order to secure that sequence 
of orderly teaching which we discussed in Chap. V 
(§ 3). Again, moat branches of study can be “ ap¬ 
plied*” in order to help others ; thus the History or 
Nature Knowledge supplies a theme for Esjay 
Writing or for Drawing. , , 

*' Anwvndung is German equivalent. 
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'(D) And finally, the principle/ of Gri)Vth (Chap. 
Ill, § 3) suggests that the pupjl 6 mentat nature will 
not be adequately satisfied unless each branch of 
etudy be'treated with due regard to its nature. 
What we already discussed -as a maxim for the 
choice of studies (Chap. V, g 3) may be recalled 
here as equally important from the standpoint of 
Method. The series of topics embraced in a course 


of study needs to be clearly analysed by the teacher, 
89 that he (beforehand) and his pupils (in the sequel) 
may survey the entire course with its divisions and 


with the elements which link these together. 

We shall describe these single topics or parts of a 
course of study by the technical term Section.^ The 


dividing line between onq Section and another ought 
not to be arbitary, but determined by the sequence 
of the ideas or of habits which are to" be acquired. 
The quality of teaching, in the sphere of Method, is 
largely determined by the skill with which a teacher 
is able to analyse and group his subject-matter into 
Sections.,^. Thu s a teacher of History who has little 
knowfedgeanii.story will follow a mechanical 


division by dates or by the accession of sovereigns. 
A teacher who both knows his History and his 
pupils’ minds, will plan a sequence of story,^ parallel 
with a sequence of thought arising out of the Course 
of‘Study, which will make the instruction a real 
intellectual exercise. A teacher of Drawing is often 
content to choose one object or model after another, 
with no further idea of sequence except that of 
difficulty : the pupil is vaguely aware that one 
exercise is “ harder ’’ than the one before it, ljut he 


Meikrdiache Einheit is the German equivalent. 

^ This, as we saWiabove (Chap.V, § 3), will not always follow 
the logical order of the E^vanced text-book on the subject, 
but it will be none the leas ‘' scientific ” on that account. 
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gaijis no fur&er appreciation of the diSerenc^ or 
stages by which he|is supposed to advance in his 
art. * 

§ 3.—The above are principles univei^pedly applic¬ 
able to all kinds qf lessons, and represent the 
exposition of Method its most general form. If, 
now, we proceed to a further* examination of the 
teacher’s work, we must take the branches of study 
in more detail, and see how far they group themselves 
into divisions which j admit of comprehensive treat¬ 
ment, If several branches of study are of a cognate 
character, so far as the mode of acquirement is con¬ 
cerned, we shall be able to treat these together. 
Now we have already, in Chap. Ill, considered some¬ 
what exhaustively the nature of all the common 
branches of education, examining them according to 
their nature, «,nd excluding any other standard of 
appreciation. 

That inquiry, therefore, serves us again for a second 
purpose, since it enables us at once ,to distribute the 
branches of study according to the mode of acquire¬ 
ment. Some are chiefly directed ^ the'^aiiqlliremBnt 
of knowledge ; the direct aim of History teaching is 
achieved when the pupil “ knows ” his History : the 
aim of a course of Science lessons (in Grammar or 
Chemistry) is achieved when the pupil “ knows ” the 
Science. The process by which such pursuits are 
carried on has been called Apperception, and for the 
purposes of Method, we may take together Groups I, 
II, and III, and discuss the laws of Apperception 
which underlie their acquisition. The other Groups, 
IV, V, VI, are activities or arts, aiming at a wholly 
different object, viz., the attainment of skill. When 
a pupil has succe.4sfully completed a course,of DrSiv- 
ing, we cannot say that he “ knows ” Drawing, 
although incidpntally bf must have gained much 
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knowledge (which, indeed, if formulated we could 
describe as the “Theory” of ^ArawingiJi. But we 
say thaf he has acquired habits of Drawing, or has 
attained sSSi in Drawing. Similarly with Language, 
Music, Carpentry, Football, Gymnastics, and all 
other arts, mechanical or fine arts, practical or 
BBsthetio; they all i^nge together so far as the 
general mode of acquirement is concerned, however 
diverse may be the aim with which they are under¬ 
taken. The laws which concern this part of our 
inquiry may be grouped as laws of Performance 
(see Chapter XV), in contrast to laws of Apper¬ 
ception. 

From our discussion in Chapter III, the reader 
will recall that this twofold division is parallel to 
two great divisions of the matter of psychology : 
cognition and will. And the questioh may fairly 
be asked whether we are not ignoring the sphere 
of emotion, which embraces the third division in 
psychology. Wo-indirectly glanced at this question 
(Chap. Ill, j 6) when we classified the arts, and 
observed Wat” s^me made a more pronounced 
“ appeal ” than others to the emotional aide of 
human nature : but for the purposes of Method we 
need to go somewhat further by way of answer. 
Feeling, or Emotion, stands in contrast both to 
Knowledge and Will as representing especially the 
subjective element in the mental life. Thus, in the 
process of apperception,^ we distinguish a subjective 
state of mind which we call interest (interes^e) 

* The term “ Apperception ” is used in this book in the 
sense employed by Lange. It denotes the vivid, lively 
assimilation of new ideas. It is a dynamic process, whereas 
the* terms association or assimilation cobnote a mechanical 
process. It asserts ,the predominance of the subject in all 
intellectual processes. And it very properly adopts a 
^rminology which emphasises this predominance. 
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clinging about'old familiar ideas already posaessed 
by the inteiligence^ and forming the starting-point 
for the process by which new, objective, ifiaterial 
may be apperceived. Thus we pictur^a body of 
new Knowledge, while still alien to the mind as 
having no concern y^th Feeling; but let it once 
come into contact with the subject of apperception, 
with the emotional human being, and it then be¬ 
comes an afl'air of feeling as well as of intellection. 
This is seen at once in a study like Elementary 
History, where success in treatment depends largely 
upon sentiments of interest aroused in the fortunes 
of the principal characters ; but it is no less true 
of the Natural and the Abstract Sciences, although 
the concurrent feelings bear a different character : 
since states of Feeling are an ever-present element 
in the life of the mind at all times. 

Hence our justification for I’efusing to classify 
apart any of the branches of school pursuits, from 
the standpoint of feeling ; in their objective aspect, 
conceived apart from the nature of the pupil, as 
aiming at the acquirement of !^iov.-ledge^SP skill, 
they have no concern with Feeling: in their sub¬ 
jective aspect they are all alike concerned with 
Feeling. 

Nevertheless, we are bound to admit that in 
certain branches, of which Music may be taken as the 
purest example, the element of Feeling so largely 
predominates as to make our distribution somewhat 
unsatisfactory. We teach Singing almost wholly for 
the subjective elements of pleasure enjoyed by the 
pupil during the exercise, and the mode of acquire¬ 
ment “of this art, i.e., our Method, ought to be mainly 
governed by that purpose. « • 

A teacher of class singing, who •had trained his 
pupils both in a good kjiowledge of theory and in 
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qvucj^ accurate habits of reomng at^igl^it, would 
still have failed iu his principal j^uty, if he had not 
succeeded in creating a sincere appreciation and Ukhig 
for song ansjjng his pupils; and any laws of Method 
which cause this factor in the situation to take 
subordinate rank are misleading. And there are 
other branches of staidy which involve a large ele¬ 
ment of Feeling, although, in their ca.se, this is more 
closely interwoven with Intellection or Activity. 
Thus, Literature is surely to be pursued as a Fine 
Ait, and not merely as a body of knowledge or os a 
mode of expression. Drawing may have an increasing 
value as a useful form of expression among the 
young, but it misses its aim indeed, if it ignores its 
function in relation to esthetics. 

This criticism may be 'pursued further. It may 
very properly be observed that the three distinctive 
elements of Intellection, 'Feeling, Volition, since 
they are permanent and ever-present elements in all 
mental life, can be observed in all operations of 
teaching,^ and that, therefore, the classification we 
haVe BtJr^ted breaks down. This charge would be 
true enough, if we'were not alive to the danger which 
it indicates. Method is, indeed, not so simple an 
affair as it would appear to be from some text-books 
of Method. The Herbartians, who have undoubtedly 
done much for the advancement of pedagogic science 
in this department, have here often fallen into error. 
They have sometimes expounded the Theory of Formal 
Stages,'^ as if the famous Five Steps embraced a com¬ 
plete exposition of what transpires in the pupil’s 
mind during the process of instruction. Undoubtedly 
such a Method has tha advantage of simplicity, and 
fo^ the povice it may be an advantage to approach 

* Compare Ch^. Ill, p. 42. * 

* Thaorii der Fopnalm Stiffen, 
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his jWork fro* a'single point of view, but the dangets • 
are obvious ;i and th^ narrowness and pedantp^ with 
which this School, botli in Germany and in America, 
has been charged, is largely due to ttoSir partial 
treatment of Method^a treatment which is sound 
so far as it goes, but ^hich becomes false and mis¬ 
leading when it is adopted as i complete account of 
mental phenomena or as a complete guide to the 
teacher in dealing with school pursuits. 

We .shall seek to avoid this error by treating 
Apperception as concerned with one type of teaching, 
and we shall regard this as the prominent type to be 
employed in the study of Groups I. to III., since the 
predominant, although not the sole, element in 
question, is the attainment of Knowledge. When 
the tfeicher of such a Group comes to prepare his 
lessons and to handle his classes, he indeed finds 
that elements of Feeling and of Activity also play their 
part, and he will not ignore their existence. But he 
finds himself bound, in practice, to keep hi,s attention 
fixed upon the main purpose of the instructioHj aryi 
he therefore accepts the general I^s of Appercep¬ 
tion, that govern this type of teaching. Similarly 
with our second general type—based upon the laws of 
Performance—we have seen already that skill depends 
upon intelligence, and that the acquirement of habits 
is accompanied by states of feeling, but, fur the 
sake of simplicity in Method, we must seek for 
typical forms which apply generally to all branches 
of Art. 

The danger of error incurred by following such 
types has to be corrected in its proper place, when 
the teiTcher comes to treat in detail, as SpecisJ 
Method, of the peculiar features of each iiranch. 
History has a special " Mdthod ” Of its own, dis¬ 
tinct from Mathematics, but both conform to the ^ 
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general type under laws of Apperception, oince 
both tare mainly directed the AfeinmenJ; of 
Knowle^e. ■ ’ 

§ 4.^—It will be readily inferred from this dis¬ 
cussion that the present writer declines to regard 
our present state ^of knowledge in the sphere of 
Method as complete. We are dependent step by 
step upon two departments of investigation, upon 
the researches of psychology, and upon the applica¬ 
tion of these to experience gained in teaching. 
Now the psychology of the Intellect has been 
investigated with comparative success, for more is 
known about the laws of thought than about 
processes of feeling or habit. Hence it has become 
possible for the Herba-tians (and many others who 
know nothing of Herbart) to prepare for teaching in 
such branche.s as Science and Mathematics with 
succes.s, while failing to achieve analogous results hr 
Languages or the Fine Arts; and the reader will 
find that the next chapter in this volume covers 
ground in which little room can be found for 
dispute. The succeeding chapter opens up a field 
in which few attempts have yet been made at 
systematic treatment ; partly because the psychology 
of habit has been, by comparison, neglected, partly 
because students of Education have ignored the 
necessity of applying this psychology to problems of 
teaching. 

The question may fairly be hazarded whether, in 
due time, the psychology of the Emotions will be so 
far developed as to render fruitful results for the* 
teacher; if so, we oqay anticipate in course, of time 
; to be able to experiment jvith a third type, 
expressly adapted to secure the appropriate eesthetic 
results in branches such as Music and the Drama, 
wherein the emotional lifS plays the predominant part. 
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§ 6. The Growth of Knowledge in the Mind. —v 
Wp proceed^ then, treat as a separate typ® 
teaching those branches whose main end^s achieved 
in the acquirement of Knowledge ; that, we may- 
say, is the staple product—other 6ye-products are 
given off during the' process,, hut we shall only 
regard these incidentally. We shall seek for typical 
modes of planning lessons in which this immediate 
end—the acquirement of new knowledge will be 
kept steadily before us. ' 

But what is Knowledge 'I The psychologists tell 
us that while people differ greatly as to the devices 
by which ideas are gained—differences due to 
culture, age, habits of mind—there exist certain 
general features, dependiifg upon the nature of 
Knowledge in itself, which are universal in character, 
and not upon the subjective idiosyncrasies of the 
individual. Clearly we mu.st get at these as our basis 
for general class-teaching. 

A few homely illustrations will here be of service, 
beginning with a dialogue ;— ' 

X. —“ Do you know EastbourneT You have been 
there, have you not 1 ” 

Y, -—“ Indeed, T know it quite well. I spent a 
whole summer there once.” And Y. proceeds to 
describe Devonshire Park, the Parade, Beacl^ 
Head, the Downs. 

X. —“ Quite so, you know Eastbourne. And do 
you happen to know Scheveningen t ” 

Y. —“No, I have never stayed in Holland. 

But I shou’d think it would be a very jolly place 
for a «hort holiday. Only last week I read a 
magazine article describing the place ii^, great 
detaiL” , , 

X.—“ Then you do know something about 
Scheveningen?” 
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Y.—“ Oh, well, if you call that 'knowledgg, of 
cours^I do.” ^1* 0 

An analysis of the mind-content of Y. in relation 
to these'^health-resorts brings out the following 
features:— ' " 

(1) His original sourcef, of knowledge about 
both these place.? ^as based upon personal observa¬ 
tion : sight, sound, touch, smell, taste (salt water, 
sea-air, wind), etc. ; without these first-hand expe¬ 
riences, it would have been impossible to gain any 
abiding ideas relating to Eastbourne or Scheven- 
ingen. The latter has not been seen, but it is 
“ known ” because Y. has a multitude of ideas 
based on sense-perceptions which enable him to 
interpret the magazine r,article. 

(2) All these primary acts of sense-perception 
were isolated : they dealt with the' one scene, the 
one bit of sea-weed, the one Park. The mind, how¬ 
ever, is so constituted that it brings ideas into rela¬ 
tionship. One experience recalls another to the 
" thggshold of consciousness.” It is, in fact, only 
through such process that Y, comes to “ know ” 
Scheveningen at all: the symbols called sentences, 
in the magazine, served merely to recall series of 
images, more or less complex, which he grouped 
together into a new picture, just recalled by X.’s 
(Questions, as a complete and separate idea of 
“ Scheveningen.” Hence we are justified in saying 
that knowledge implies comparison, adjustment of 
relationship between groups of ideas. The act of 
“ thinking ” about Eastbourne seems simple enough, 
but yet that idea—Eastbourne—is a very complex 

^ne, involving a ihultitude of impressions, some 
gained at first hand, some from conversation or 
reading, now’ here, how there—a process, too, 
extending over years. ' 
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(9) And not on^ is this bit of knowledge 
complex : it also implies the existence and growth 
of new kinds or qualities of knowledge. I5®‘®*'bourne 
is one of a class of places—sea-side ^aces. Y. 
possesses what is calledt an abstract idea—abstracted 
from his separate individual .familiarity with a 
variety of places which have the common attribute 
of lying on the sea-coast. His “ knowledge ” of 
Eastbourne depends partly (by no means wholly !) 
upon abstract ideas such as this. Perhaps his 
knowledge of Filey does not go much further than 
this. Here, then, is another sort of knowledge, 
depending upon the power of combining attributes 
or qualities : Y. can safely say, if asked, that he 
“ knows ” what a sea-side place is. 

Incidentally it siiould be borne in mind that such abstracted 
knowledge—knowledge, i. e., in the form of “thought”—only 
reaches to a high atage by the use of language. Language is, 
indeed, as the grammar says, the expression of thought in 
words. And if our ideas remained at ths lowly stage of 
sense-perception, we should have little occasion lor speech. 
Hence the unique place of Language among the brary^^s of 
the Time Table (see Chap. Ill, § 10). « 

(4) Another feature of “ Knowledge.” Both X. 
and Y. “ know ” Eastbourne ; and yet their 
knowledge differs widely. Both probably know the 
railway-station and the main streets, but after that 
their minds would recall very different groups of 
ideas. X. thinks of a certain school where he spent 
some happy years ; Y. remembers an hotel where he 
met some friends—and vowed he would not enter 
that hotel again ! There is clearly a large subjective 
elements even in the commonest, scrap of knowledge, 
an element which >’is differentiated, not ogly b^ 
varying memories, but by varying feelings, tastes, 
dispositions. Z. writes—‘‘ Yes, indeed, I know 
Eastbourne only too well; I wouldn’t go there, if 
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you gave nje an extra month’s holida/ to spendi in 
the place.” His reason is y^Kolly subjective he 
“ detests your fashionable watering-places.” 

(5) Andtlu finally, this difiference in individuals is 
brought into still clearer relief'when we note to what 
use people put their knowled^j. X., who poses as a 
Socratic kind of per^n, has badgered several of his 
acquaintances with this question, “ Do you know 
Eastbourne 1 ’’ and he amuses himself by obsecving 
hpw their replies differ, as governed by this stand¬ 
point of use, or application, of knowledge. “I 
know it to my sorrow,” was a bagman’s answer. 
“ Why, I- spent three days there only a month ago, 
trying to sell Manchester goods, and I didn’t take 
£5 ! I shall never go,,, near it again.” But an 
artist acquaintance told X. that he always went 
there in the spring, for he gets a iertain kind of 
sea-scape which suits his pictures. 

And, indeed, it appears that, if we have no use for 
our knowledge->-if we do not, in some way or other, 
w^[,nt for association with some interest or pursuit 
—we may lose it* X. asked his artist friend if he 
knew Devonshire. “No,” he replied, “ I can’t say I 
do. I was there several times—when I was a boy, 
but I have really forgotten what it was like ; ffi- 
deed,” he added, “ I cannot recall the names of, 
places where we stayed, although I made 
sketches. As a matter of fact, the coast scenery is 
not of the kind that suits the work I have taken to.” 
This man cannot be said to have a bad memory. He 
was merely illustrating the circumstance that know¬ 
ledge fades and dies when it is not made use qf. 

I 

(M 

' It would not help here to investigate'the causes which lead 
to this Idbs of knowledge, tbsugh they lie near enough to the 
province of the teacher. We speak of “ fading ” wd 
“dying,” using terms, as we tCiways must, from the physical 
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life to desoribe Vie Jisychioal life. We are aware Giat aoine 
membriea persist and can be revived : often they have never 
been reoalled for years, tnd yet a stray thread -of aasociation 
may bring them bdck, as we say, to our renoUection; or, as 
in the case of this artist, fail to bring them bao^ 


The above analysis fhdicates some of the qualities 
of knowledge which tei^ to help it to persist. If it 
has abundant relationships with other ideas—if it 
fills a niche in the life of advancing thought—if it 
is found to be of use—such are normal conditions of 
retention. 


The teacher has often, sometimes against his better judg¬ 
ment, to study how his pupil can gain knowledge which is to 
be retained only for a certain tupe, as, e.g., up to the day of 
an examination. The art of “ cramming” consists essentially 
in enabling the pupil to hold in his mind, for temporary use, a 
certain-Store of Knowledge whicl* is intended to fade as soon 
as the occasion (in examination) for its use is over. Such 
knowledge may df may not be “ mechanical,” or acquired in 
parrot-fashion, but is designed for temporary use, just as the 
contents of a brief are got up by the barrister, and, after the 
day of trial, got rid of again. This is an interesting, and, 
indeed, important field of study for the .teacher, but we 
may assume for the purposes of this volume the psychology 
of memory. ' 

»’ 

Here, then, we have some elementary facts about 
Knowledge :—(1) It begins in the senses : Nihil est 
in intellectu, quod non fuerit in sensu. (2) No single 
idea or bit of knowledge is isolated, but tends to 
associate with the rest of our store, forming complex 
groups. (3) Some of these tend to varieties of /bm 
or quality—percepts, concepts, judgments, etc. (4) 
Knowledge is subjective—the same concrete know¬ 
ledge differs in two persons because their tastes, 
experiences, etc., differ. (6) Knowledge is put to 
use, for the attainment of other, knowledge, or foj 
practical service, either immediate or remote, f * 

§ 6-—One may combine these conelusiona into a 
fqrth^ observation, contra^ing. knowledge which is 
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fragmentary, ill-associated, useless, wich knowledge 
which is, by comparison, full,i^th multiplied rela¬ 
tions, put to many uses. A schoolboy the other day 
was asked ''by X. if he knew Macaulay’s Armada. 
“Yes, sir,’’ he answer^, “I learned it last term.” 
He proceeded to rattle off a dcften lines, commencing ; 
"Attend, all ye . . . He went so fast that he 
omitted some twenty lines, and before the listener 
could follow, he was reciting, “ Ho, strike the flagstaff 

deep, Sir Enight ”-. His knowledge had certainly 

begun with seeing (and possibly hearing) the word 
symbols : he had formed a complex idea of Armada 
and also of Macaulay, which enabled him to respond to 
X.’s question : he understood many of the words after 
a fashion, and this understanding implied some know¬ 
ledge of the abstract ideas conveyed by these words. 
His knowledge, too, was personal, subjective ; the 
flow of the rhythm had attracted him, and he en¬ 
joys the mechanical exercise of pouring out the lines ; 
and he retains a'' good many of them, although he 
has nwnental picture of the shifting scene as de¬ 
scribed by the auH.or. He shows preference for the 
lively lines commencing with “ Ho ! ” and he gaily 
skips what came before. This knowledge, then, has 
been retained, and will be put to use in a thousand 
ways which we cannot trace, influencing his speech, 
hid feelings, his disposition. Much, however, of the 
poem is already passing from his mind. 

Now, a good many people would say that the boy 
did not know the poem in any real sense at all: but 
the boy himself stoutly asserted that he did; “at, 
any rate nearly all, sir ! ” Afterwards X. went to 
tlje boy’s teacher, and asked him .why the boy did 
not kno'fr the poem prope/ly. “ He knows it right 
enough,” was the reply, “ but he tries to go too fast, 
r and then skips a few lines.*’ The teacher here is of 
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the boy’s o^nion—knowledge to him is an affair of 
seaiBB-perceptions, Ait whiph the higher qualities of 
knowledge an3 those forms which exhibit emotion, 
play a minor part. X. concludes th^ffi the boy is 
entitled to say, if he "likes, that he knows Macaulay’s 
Armada : but his lAiowledge^ is unworthy of the 
subject. The next day X. chanced upon a crippled 
lad who had to gain his knowledge apart from school. 
When he was asked about this poem, his face bright¬ 
ened up. “Yes,” he cried, “indeed I do—I love it.” 
Why, last year, on Jubilee night, my mother had me 
carried up to Beacon Hill, and we saw the fires lit 
for miles and miles around us. It was a splendid 
sight. In the morning she got out my poetry-book, 
and read it all aloud to r»e. Afterwards I read it 
myself. Shajl I tell you the story 1 ” Thereupon he 
started off, and with face aglow, in language partly 
his own, partly his mother’s, partly Macaulay’s, told 
the history of that night.^ 

The cripple, like the schoolboy, haS gained “Know¬ 
ledge,” which presents all the five feature: above 
discussed. But wiHi what a dififft'ence ! The differ¬ 
ence is not one of kind, but of completeness, of 
intensity. Let our invalid now learn by heart 
the words of Macaulay, and he will recite them again 
and again with appreciation, with passion of which 
the schoolboy is incapable. Every turn of phrase 
will mean something to him: he will know the 
poem indeed—know it as the poet himself knew 
it. He will feel it, act it: will live out the spirit of 
the story, putting it to use in noblest fashion. It 

^ Tlffe reader will not put intc these illustrations more 
than they are exprassly intended to enforce. There is (a 
suggestion that mothers teach literature better T^n pro¬ 
fessional teachers, or that the learning of poetry by heart is 
a mistake, or that a brokeg limb is an advantage to a 
pupil. w 
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ui obvious that the distinction we here li^ake is ror 
lative : we cannot draw the lin^ (tbsoluteiy at any 
point and 8ay-r-“ This thing is known, that is not yet 
known; this ki- knowledge, that is sham knowledge.” 
Our best knowledge is but a ray of light: “We 
know,” as the apostle said, “ in part ” : “ through a 
glass, darkly.” But in' daily practice the difference 
is clear enough. The business of the teacher is to 
put light, the best, most intense light possible, in 
pla<^. of darkness. Intensity, completeness, is a 
cardinal quality of knowledge, and it sums up ail 
the other features which have been indicated before ; 
a pupil’s knowledge of any portion of study must be 
adjudged as sound, honest, genuine, just in so far as 
it is complete, vivifying, ac^ve, up to the range of 
his capacities. 

§ 7.—It will be observed that we ha^e made no 
special reference to teaching in the previous para¬ 
graphs : the phenomena of mind are not invented 
for the teacher’s benefit: they are observed in the 
daily life, of men, women and children, the world 
over. The teacher ,pannot “ givQ ” knowledge; he 
talks professionally of imparting instruction, but the 
phrase is, as he'perceives, inexact. Ideas are not a 
portable commodity which can be transferred from 
book or tongue to brain. It is better not to speak 
of “'presenting ” truths or of imparting knowledge,^ 
unless we can use such phrases in the same guardei^ 
sense that the physician intends when he claims to’ 
have “ cured ” a patient. In the one case, as in the^ 
other, “ Nature ” conducts the operation, and the 
operator merely arranges a plan which gjves 
“ Niiture ” a favourabM opportunity. 

Can thA teacher, then, like the physician, propose 
some general method of instruction as a sequel 
the observations he makes about the growth of? 
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knawledgg ? ' We think he can. In spite of thej 
idipsyu#Slhi6s of h^,pupils, in spite of that “sub-' 
jective ^t' leatuhe of knowledge ■ for which we have 
made allowance, the teacher finds his apupils to be 
largely under his control, and he can, to a consider¬ 
able extent, compel t}\^m all to perceive and think 
alike during the lesson. Hencfe, he can beforehand 
lay a plan of campaign. Let us take an example, 
and as we proceed to discuss it in detail, we can 
indicate principles of Method which it serves ,to 
illustrate, in their relation to the features of know¬ 
ledge just discussed. 

A class of boys, of the average age of twelve 
and a half, are studying Mediaeval English History. 
They, have just completed, a Section on the Misrule 
of Henry III., taking up the story as far as 
the ProvisioRs of Oxford. We will prepare the 
teacher’s Notes of Lessons for the next Section : 
printing the actual notes in smaller type, and 
inserting comment on Method a» required. 

We must, first of all, determine the aim, or aiqis, 
that we shall have in view during these lessons. 
The immediate, business-like aim is to enable the 
class to “ know,” so far as their stage of develop¬ 
ment permits, the story of political events subsequent 
to 1258. This is the task imposed on the teacher 
of the class, and, even if he has views about 
“ Material ” which would lead him to regret the 
selection of such an occupation for these pupils, he 
is not now concerned to argue the point. 

But there are various forms of knowledge, as We 
have,seen; and we shall seek to create a know¬ 
ledge which exhibits all pbssible good featun^s. 
The events betWeien 1258 and 1272 mhst form 
part of a complete story, throwing back tb what has 
been learnt before, looking ahead to what followq^ 
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And this association will extend beyond the range 
of English History—it will inte'^dfeave the thoughts 
and feelings engendered by thhse lessons with 
other human'Interests of the pupils’ lives. Most 
of these associations will, indeed, be beyond the 
teacher’s control, and the Notes*will give very little 
indication of the process; but the importance of 
such associations will be borne in mind. 

While “ the acquirement ” of such sound knowledge 
is our immediate aim, we have other duties to fulfil 
at the same time. The Humanities must be cor¬ 
related with the Arts (§ 2 (B), above). Books are 
used for reference and for reading : pictures may 
also be made available. These resources are not 
only to be regarded as means for “ learning ” the 
History: they constitute branches of the curricu¬ 
lum, and must be bandied as such in our Notes 
of Lessons. 

We have further to bear in mind that the study 
of History is accompanied by the development in 
the'learner’s mind of complex groups of ideas of 
various quality, tending always to more abstract 
form (§ 5, above). The Battle of Lewes is an 
isolated event: but the intelligence compares it, 
judges of it, combines it in a hundred ways. Even 
if the teacher ignores this activity, the pupil will 
be ^tive if there is to be any real apperception 
at all. But he cannot afford to ignore it, if he 
desire to carry the whole class along with him in 
real thinking about the subject in hand. 

Assuming, then, that the teacher knows the range 
of his pupils’ minds, h^ will anticipate, when pre- 
parfng his Notes, the line of thowgMDimost likely 
to satisfy their powers, .and he will choose an 
“ Aim ” for this Section in accordance therewith. 
It their interest seems limited to the personal. 
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biogra^hicfti^ features of the story, he will proceed 
somewhat.as follows ;— 

j * * 

Section ». Hbw Simon de Montfort came to blows with 
the King, and at last died bravely in battle^ 

But if the class are able to think in more abstract 

terms, he can substitute ;— 

’ » 

Section n. How King Henry and his subjects continued to 
quarrel in spite of the Provisions of Oxford, and finally 
engaged in civil war. 

We will adopt the latter of these two as the course 
most likely to i.5sue in knowledge which is full and 
complete, as well as lively. For, since this Section n 
is a sequel to Section m, in which the class wit¬ 
nessed the miseries of misrule, we desire them now 
to arrive at some generaf conclusion as to the nature 
of the remedy which may end such trouble. A 
momentary remedy—in the Provisions of Oxford— 
has been found. The pupil, accustomed in a thou¬ 
sand ways to the settled ideas of, this modern time, 
about majorities deciding laws, full of vague notions 
of Parliament, Cabinet, Town Council, and what'not, 
such a pupil will be inclined to regard the Provisions 
of Oxford as a proper legal ending of the situation. 
This next Section, therefore, should aim to disabuse 
his mind; to help to an historic sense of what the 
Middle Ages were like ; to an idea (for whicb his 
own stage of development is well adapted) of the 
need for strong rule, and even despotism (a form 
of government under which he suffers in the family 
circle and in the school). 

Thus the teacher must anticipate the later portion 
of fhese Notes of Lessons—settling beforehand in his 
own mind what are the proper reflections,which»will 
come out of the story. ’This general thought about 
the need of a strong ryler is one—the most direct. 
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4<i the most necessary, as an intS^uction tto 
Mward I.’s reign. But otherp p?ill probably arjse 
from the strong personal interest treated in the 
hero, Simonvde Montfort. 

I. Step. You have been learning in recent leasons about a. 
great meeting at Oxford. Who will tell me all about it— 
what it waa called, who attended it, and what it did? Now 
we will continue the atory, and ahall aee that the Proviaiona 
of Oxford did not aucceed in ending all these unhappy years 
of misrule, but we shall learn how the King and his subjects 
en^ged in civil war. (Aim of the Section.) ' _ 

This first step is commonly called Preparatimi 
(see Chap. XIII, § 2, below). Nothing new has been 
taught. There has simply been a recapitulation of 
ideas already in the mind, and these culminate in 
a logical, interesting Aitu for this Section. This 
Aim should be asked for at once frpm the class 
(especially from the inattentive members), and 
should be recalled again and again, as required, 
throughout the Section. It is especially necessary 
to recall it when each new lesson-period commences. 
Thi? Section will extend over several lessons (perhaps 
a dozen), occupyiitg the class quite possibly for 
three weeks, and the Aim must be kept clear, as 
the start to the whole intellectual exercise, until the 
end. 

IL Step.—(1) Thelirst trouble that arose can best be learned 
from a poem written at the time, which has recently be^ 
translated into Modem English,' such as we car understand. 
It is about the Barons, who had all joined together as oiie 
bond to help to rule the Kingdom. Open your Reader at 
p. 98 (Simon d& Montfort and his Cause, one of Nutt’s series df 
EngU^ History by Contemporary Writers). You notice the 
-,- 

*^If the teacher strays at'all into the history of the English 
ton^e, hetmnst not go so far as to lose* the thread of this 
story. The 41"' mu^t be kept .in view. The proper time for a 
action on the English Language will come with Caxton end 
Renaissance. * 
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4ate (12S9, yeur after the Provuioiis were sgreeii to). 
We will re*d the pogtn beginning— 

6 mourn and tteep, ea^ England, for, full of heavy woe. 

Thou but beholdeet miaeries which daily b^g thee low. 

If Christ do not regard thee now, as He is wont to do, 

Thy name will be a mBckery to every haughty foe. 

So languishes our commonweal, tlfe land is desolate, 

And foreigners grow mighty on the ruin of our state. 

Our native Englishmen are scorned as men of low estate. 

And still must bear with injuries that no tongue can relate. 

Earl Simon, too, of Montfort, thou powerful man and brave. 
Bring up thy strong battalions thy country now to save ; 

Be not dismayed by menaces or terror of the grave ; 

Defend with might the public cause ; naught else thine own 
need crave. 

(Twelve verses in all.) , 

(•Translation by Mr. Gardner from “ Hishanger’s 
Chronicle.’’) • 

Here the lesson becomes, for the time being, a 
Reading Lesson, and the teacher must follow prin¬ 
ciples of Method appropriate to fhe acquirement of 
that art (see Chap. XV, below) as one form of 
the Art of Expression. One 9r two of the verses 
may well be learnt for recitation. 

You can also read (either in class or at home) the passage 
on pp. 97, 98, and notice especially what Simon de Montfort 
was doing after 1258. 

It wdl be observed, also, that the class are en¬ 
gaged in gnaking their own history by the aid of 
“original authorities.” They cannot work out the 
whole of their history by means of such investiga¬ 
tion, any more than they can gain all their know¬ 
ledge in Natural Science ^by the so-called “heu¬ 
ristic ” method ;• but the teacher cannot afforij to 
neglect these respurces. . , 

After this reading, the class can put into a sen¬ 
tence or two the first reason why the Provisiims 
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of Oxford did not tod the years of misyhle ; and to 
help the memory, the teacher writes on, the Black- 
Board, and the class copy in thflir Exe^ise !&oks —, 

Section n. the Provisions of Oxford failed to secure 

order, and how civil war at last broke out. 

1, Bissensions-aniong the Barons. 

(2) The first mistake ^as therefore made by the Barons ; 
some, like the Earl of Gloucester, were not really anxious to 
help England ; others, like Earl Simon, were true to their 
duty, but were hot-tempered and too ready to quarrel. Also 
Earl Simon had duties to fulfil in France, for, as you 
reifiember, he was a foreigner. But the greatest blame must 
be attached to the King, for he determined to get free from 
doing what he had faithfully sworn to do. Look at your 
OtUhne,' and find what he did that was so wrong— 

“ 1261. Henry receives from the Pope absolution from his 
o4th. ” 

Some of you may remember that another English king had 
already tried this plan. Find the notice of that occasion in 
your Outline — 

“ 1215. Innocent disallows the Great Charter, etc.” 

Why was this such a wrong thing to do ? So our next 
heading will be-who will give it me in two words ? 

(On Black-Board.) 2. Papal Absolution, 1261. 

(3) ‘'So all parties are now at strife again, and you can 
imagine how anxious all good men would be about the future 
of their country, and about their own safety when such fierce 
quarrels were taking place day by day. I have told you 
(Aim) that we shall hear at last how civil war broke out. 
But, before that terrible calamity, do you not think that the 
best men would try to keep the peace and get good govern¬ 
ment ! What other plan can people follow when they have 
been quarrelling, and cannot agree?” “Umpire,” “arbi¬ 
trator,” “ referee,” suggested by the class. “Yes, in those 
days they did not speak of ‘umpire’ or ‘referee,’ but of 
Arbitrator. Do we still use the word ? (Some of the class 
may know the use of the term in connection with strikes.) 
But who could be invited to arbitrate between a king and 
his subjects? A foreign prince or noble, not any one in the 
kingdom. This is, in fact, what was done, and I will tell 
you the name of the arbitrator. He was a great and* good 

^ Skeleton Outline of English History (by Aoland and 
Bansome), always oi hand as ‘a book of reference (see above, 
p. 182), 
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prince wh% r\Aad o^r France at that time, called Louis IX. 
Yob will presently be reading about him in your Freniih 
book,' for he Was one ft the famous men of his time. He 
inl'ited both parties to nfeet him at a place called Amiens,'' 
and hence the meeting was called the Mise U-e, Treaty) of 
Amiens. The decision of the arbitrator wffit against the 
Barcps, and when j'ou" learn more about Louis IX. you 
will be able to understand why. 

(On B.B.) 3. The A/tse of Amitns, January, 12t>4. 

This portion has been treated partly by a developing 
process of question and answer.The teacher only 
tells the class the few concrete facts wTiich cannot 
be inferred—the name of the arbitrator, the place, 
the result. They do the thinking under his direction. 
The skill of the teacher is shown in deciding which 
portions are suitable for study by reading, by nar¬ 
rative, or by question and answer. An inexperienced 
teacher finds the developing process difficult, because 
the class is likely to wander, unless their minds are 
kept well in hand. 

(4-) Let us now read on and see how t^e Barons behaved 
when Louis told them to obey their King. [Reading con¬ 
tinued on pp. 113, 114: it is somewhat boo difficult, aad 
needs explaining by the teacher.] WJjat should they have 
done when the arbitration went against them ? ’ 

Here conflict of opinion in the class will arise. 
No rule can be laid down as to the length a teacher 
should go in permitting freedom in the expression of 
views, but it is clear that at points such as this the 
opportunity offers for the exercise of judgment on 
human affairs. The neglect of thought at such points 

* Cf. p. 199, above. 

The class are doing the Geography of France concurrently 
with this Mediseval History. 

® CaHed by the Herbartians DodtsHltender Unterricht (not 
to be confounded with the Socratic Method—see Chapter 
XVI, § 8). A full account of the theory of Da^stdlender 
U)iterTi<;ht is found in Rein, JJas Erste Schuljcdir, chap. i. 
(see below, p. 321) ^ 
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is almost crimina:!. The teacher can s^j^press mental 
activity and compel his class simply to “ lefirn their 
lesson,” but he is ignoring the‘eihica^ ^ims of educa¬ 
tion, if he rf,fuses to let the class consider clearly 
the moral issues involved in such a crisis. 

They refused to submit lo their King, in spite of the fact 
that the arbitrator whom they had chosen directed them to 
submit. You can read the defence they made for their 
action (p. 114). 

(On B.B.) 4. The Barons rejected the Mise, and prepared 
for war. • 

“ ’*'■ 

The next item in the story lends itself ap¬ 
propriately to dramatic narrative, for argument is 
now at an end, and the class may feel some slight 
echo in their minds of the excitement which pos¬ 
sesses men when they aj'e determined on war. A 
young teacher needs to prepare himself more care¬ 
fully for this part of his lesson than for any other, 
since his work here partakes of the nature of 
dramatic art. If he cannot trust himself to produce 
the effect, he had better read aloud a passage from 
Green or other historian of dramatic talent. But 
^he must practise nlso the art of reading aloud ! He 
will use chalk as well as speech : a plan of the 
Battle of Lewes can he sketched in a few moments. 
The terms of the Mise of Lewes end the story 
(Reader, p. 131). The story should be told again by 
solme one in the class, and he must* not be inter¬ 
rupted.^ Then the inscription is easy :— 

(On B.B.) 6. A great victory at Lewes for Simon and the 
Londoners, 1264. 

M 

Along with this narrative, the teacher can 
utilise with advantaga the “Incidents ” on pp;' 124- 
1^26, aqd 133-135 of the Reader.? The class will not 
readily forget the millerj or the burgesses’ carriage. 

1 See Chap. HU, below, ^ , , 
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But danger taay be incurred of putting the^ 
incidents in^plouse q/Jthe chief features of the story. 
Heqce, it migh^ be well to relegate such a passage 
to home-reading. ' ^ 

• 

(6) (By development or diecusBion.) Now that Simon and 
his Barons were so oomplAsely victorious, what do you think 
they would do ? They would summon another Parliament. 
Ana whom would they invite to share in it ? All who had 
helped to win the battle. Hence, the important fact 
mentioned in the Outline —“ Representatives from cities and 
boroughs,” for citizens of London snd other towns had been 
a great help to Simon and his cause. 

But the very next entry in your Outline shows that the 
same causes which troubled the nation in 1259 were still at 
work. This Gloucester was the son of the previous Earl; at 
first he had been very friendly with Simon, but now had a 
bitter quarrel with him. And the end soon came in a second 
battle. [This story again serve^well for dramatic reading or 
narration—especially in a school situated in the West of 
Ein gland or in V^^les.] 

(On B.B.) 6. Simon ruled well for a few months, but the 
war was renewed, and he was slain at Evesham, 1265. 

This last portion may well be ilivifled into two if 
more attention seema to be required to the con¬ 
stitutional interest of the story, bwt pupils of twelve 
and a half are scarcely ready to appreciate the 
importance of a Redistribution Bill. It would 
probably be more valuable to add a paragraph on 
the death of Simon ;— 

(On B.B.) 7. The people of England revered the memory 
of Simon de Mgntfort. 


Now, at the beginning of the lessons, we set oat to learn 
(Aim)—How King Henry after, etc. I wish some one to go 
over the story point by point, in the order of the headings 
in your^xercise Book. You can refer us, when you wish, 
to the Outline or to the Reader. The rest of you attend t» 
the spenkm', and if he‘omits any important point, shafl 
Bujmfy it afterwards. . [In place of an nroj review, a theme 
mi^tr be set for a home exercise ; “Describe, in order, the 
importaat eventa between 1^9*aDd 1265.”] 

u 2 
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HI. step.—(1) You BBem to have got a ofetfr idea of what 
happened during these years. Now tdl me what you thinh ;— 
Could the war have been avoided ajt^gether ? " If the Barons 
hadaeeepted the Hiseof Amiens, for example ? No, for r^g 
Henry was alj^aye breaking the Great Charter. Tliink Dack 
to the time when there had been civil war before—when 
Henry was a little boy. And at 'other times in his reign 
when they had nearly come to blows again and again. What 
was really wanted in order to kelp steady peace from year 
to year ? Were the Commons able to do this? Were the 
Barons? No, for they were so jealous of each other. Did 
the Churchmen help? Most of them were foreigners, and 
came to England for plunder. 

‘ What is the conclusion ?'—Just as Henry II. came to the 
rescue with strong and wise control after the miseries of 
Stephen’s reign ; and the regent, William Marshall, after 
John’s misdeeds : so now some strong and just prince was 
needed who would keep everything and every one in good 
order. This has often been felt in other countries and other 
ages : you can find the same truth expressed in the Book of 
Proverbs, showing how the miseries of countries in ancient 
days arose chiefly from the ill deeds of princes :— 

“ The prince that wanteth understanding is a great 
oppressor” (Proverbs xxviii. 16). 

(2) And we may learn something, too, from thinking about 
the career of Earl Simon. Why did the people of England 
honour him so miMh above all the other Barons ? Because he 
>yaa faithful to his duty to the nation, instead of taking the 
part of his brother-in-law, the King, in oppressing the people. 
The old chronicler (Reader, p. 161) compared him with Simon 
Peter : we may compare him more fitly with that great Bible 
hero, who “chose rather to suffer affliction with the people 
of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season” 
(Hebrews xi. 25). 

■■ These two directions for general meditation seem 
to be expressly indicated in the story which is 
covered by de Montfort’s career. Others might at 
this point be taken up, but they may just as conve¬ 
niently be abstracted in a later Section of' the 
study;—Such are, the creation of a complete 
parliament, the story going back to the Witan of 
* 0 _ 

* This sljould be the pupils’ own, conclusion, otherwise the 
Presentation has °ouly been partially successful (see p. 326, 
^ below). <t 
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Wijliam I. ; tlie welding together of Celts, Saxons, 
Nuymans, French, ijii^to one people—the English 
nation. This ^n be taken up also - at the end of 
Edward I.'s reign, or, still better, with#3haucer and 
Wycliflfe, for the English tongue is the best symbol 
of the new English najionality: again, the cause of 
the poor in town and country* but this will come 
better as an abstraction from the stories of the 
Black Death, and of Wat Tyler’s Rebellion. If 
any such topic, involving the review of a consider¬ 
able stretch of history, were taken up, the class 
would then prepare a systematic precis of the salient 
facts, abstracted from this and the previous Sections. 
For example :— 

P 

The Making of the English Nation. 

1066. William I. (Norman-French) conquereil the Anglo- 
Saxon Kingdom, and gave most of the land to foreign nobles. 

1071. Hereward, “the last of the English,” surrendered at 
Ely. 

10B7. William II., elected King againft the will of the 
Norman Barons, appealed to the English to help him in 
suppressing rebellion. 

1100. Henry I. married Matilda (# princess of English 
descent) (“Godricand Godiva”), and he also relied on the 
English against the foreign Barons. 

1135-1154. The civil war made the foreign Barons hated 115^ 
the native-born English, who look still more to the King for 
aid against oppression. 

1174. Henry II.’a just rule was rewarded by the help, of 
the English, and of the new baronage, in the great rebellion 
of 1174. , 

1204. Loss of Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Touraine. 
Many of the foreign Barons left for France. 

1206. An Ei^lishman elected Archbishop of Canterbury. 

1213. The English Baruns refused to follow John to 
Franc^ 

1215. The English Barons contjpelled John to sign the 
Great Charter, in sjflte of his foreign friends ayd of the 

Pope- 

1216. And yet they are compelled to invite a foreign 
prince, Lonia of France, to England. 
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1232-^. Henry III. oontinually invited foreign nobles and 
clergy to possess English lands against the, withes oi his 
people. The best of these, Simon ,-l#Mon^ort, tbok up the 
national.cause, and opposed the Kidg. 

1258-66. Tlip citizens of the towns and knights of the 
shires were united with the Englisji baronage in desiring to 
exclude foreigners. 

This long struggle is really ended in the person 
of Edward I., whose English name was a prelude 
to his statesmanlike instincts in the leadership of 
a united people. Such a systematic review con¬ 
stitutes a distinct and indispensable element in 
the proper ta^tment of a nation’s history. Much 
variety aaay he exhibited in the circumstance 
under’'which such reviBW.s are undertaken; fot 
every teacher will have his own mode of inter¬ 
preting and combining the elements of the story. 
We are here only concerned to inSist upon the 
necessity of this process, as a form of review, an 
abstraction from pre.viously acquired knowledge, 
changed thus into choicer, finer products, dis¬ 
tinguishing primary ideas from secondary” (Chap. 
XIII, below). „ 

IV. Step.—You will now be inclined to ask whether a 
strong prince, such as England so sorely needed, really did 
come to rule over our country. And some of you will have 
already guessed what our next story has to show to us. You 
have ^ready found Prince Edward to be an able, vigorous 
prince, quite obedient and loyal to his poor (ather, and yet 
quite willing to work in friendly fashion with the Barons. 

So in our next Section we shall see—How 'Prince Edward 
healed tbe troubles of England, and reigned as the first great 
monarch of the united English nation. < 

Thus we illustrate one of the essential features 
of sound knowledge." It is at once put to vse. 
Our acquaintance with the career of Simon, the mis¬ 
rule of Henry," our sedondary, derived ideas are 
^all of service in enabling, us to grasp the deiaiied 
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inqjdents and*the gMieral bearing of Edward’s reigb, 
and give the startiijg poiht, the Aim, for Section o. 

But this “Application ” is not the only mode in 
which such knowledge can be employ^. We have 
already employed it, as occasion required, as material 
for the Arts of ReadiM and Writing. Other exer¬ 
cises can now find a place. • 

Before leaving the story of this troublous time, I have 
some pictures to show you which illustrate scenes from these 
days. By way of an Essay you shall write notes on these 
pictures, explaining their meaning, and connecting then! if 
you can with anything you have learnt. In your next 
Drawing lesson you shall make a copy of the armour of the 
thirteenth century knight given you in your Reader, as an 
example of the sort of man w'ho fought at Lewes or Evesham. 

Or, you shall write an Eesay, giving the arguments 
which you think may have bejn used by those who pleaded 
. for, and against, Simon when Louis IX. was arbitrator at 
. Amiens. • 

§ 8.—We have given this detailed example, not 
in order to indicate a special method for treating 
national history, but for the precisely opposite pur¬ 
pose—to indicate the common elements invoh^ed 
in the acquirement of any briyich of knowledge. 
But with us, as with the old chronicler, thought 
is aided by comparison, and we will, therefore, ofier 
another example, this time from Elementary Mathe¬ 
matics. ^ 

Section n (Part I.) in Elementary Geometry ’ 
(»verage age of class, thirteen). 

This Section is planned as a part of a Course 
in Euclid’s Geometry, i.e. it assumes that the class 
have studied the propositions I., 1^26. From earlier 
ohapSers in this book, the reader will have gathered 
that there is no qletiire to advocate the use of this 

■■ r ■ * * * • ’ • 

' W« have also added in the Appendix a Section in 

Elementary Physics. f ^ 
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ancient Greek work os an introductiim to Modern 
Geometry; but, aa it ia atill f,ommQnly employed 
in English schools, it will serve our present pur¬ 
pose. Andt^this example will show all the more 
effectively how principles of Method can be employed 
even where the teacher is hampered in his selection 
of Material.^ ' 

I. Step.—(1) In previous lessons we have learned a great 
deal about straight lines and the points where they meet. 
Sut suppose we have a pair of lines which do not meet at 
airi® Let us draw some. M. shall come to the Black-board 
and draw others. Some would meet if the B.B. were larger. 
But one pair of lines do not look aa if they would meet at all. 

(2) Perhaps you can tell me of some real “lines” which are 
laid down so as not to meet: you can show mo some in this 
room. 

(3) No doubt some of you k,now the name given to straight 
lines when they are so drawn as never to meet at a point— 
even if they are produced ever so far ? Parallel lines.^ 

(4) Aim of Section. We will then see what we can learn 
about this particular kind of straight lines which you call 
Parallel lines.^ 

First of all, let us see if we can find out a rule to guide us ’ 
in judging exactly whether two lines are parallel or not. 
(Detailed Aim for the first part of the Section.) 

1 We have referred'above, Chap. VIII, p. 190, to the threat 
of drastic reform in the syllabus and method of School 
Mathematics, indicated by the success which appears likely 
to follow the efforts of Professor Perry and his followers 
(e.flf. Castle; Elementary Practical Mathematics, Macmillan, 
1900, 1901). So far their efforts have been mainly confined 
to Technical Schools and to artizana, but if their principles 
are sound, they will soon overflow into all types of school. 

“ We do not raise the issues involved in daparture from 
the plane surface : logically our course of study may be less 
complete because of this neglect, but psychologically we afe 
justified ; just as the teacher of Geography is justified in 
leaving the young child to assume that the world is flat until 
the psychologic moment comes for apperceiving the globe. 

^ The logical place for this is in Step II. as new information, 
bu^ as a njptter of fact the class are sure to know it. 

* The systematic “learning” of the definition is delayed 
until the process of apperception is complete (eee below, 
Stop III.). ' 
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The first pair remind ua of a regular railway track ; aup- 
pose we malie, what you often find in the country, a level 
crossing, running from E to H, and crossing at F and G. 
Let WX Y Z cut M N and QR similarly. We will call EH 
and WZ "the crossing lines.'’ Now produce MN and QR 
till they do mpet—at the point P. 

What are we in search of ? Some rule to enable us to 
make sure when a pair of straight lines are precisely parallel. 
We have drawn our cro3.sing lines to help us, and you 
notice at once a number of angles at the crossing points, 
F, Cl, X, Y. Y^ou will guess that our riHe has something to 
do with these angles, for you have already learned a gpocl 
deal about angles. 

[Note .—At this point the quick sii^erficial minds jump to 
concluaion.s—some wild enough. A clever mind may already 
be half way to the end ; but there is no need for hurry.] 

(2) Befpro going further, let us give names to these angles. 
How many in each figure ? How many inside the crossing ? 
How many outside ? 



Fio. (c) 


We will therefore call 3, 4, 5, 6 interior angles, 1, 2, 7, 8 
exterior angles. And yon cin separate them also accordjjjg 
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aa tjtey stand on the right or left Itand side of the crosaijug 

line: thus 2, 4, 6, 8 are on the same side. 

naming these angles in relation to es/tbf' othm How does' 1 

stand in rejation tt 8, <o 4, to Ct, eti. ? There is another 

way of speakinj^about the interior angles: 3 is said to be 

“alternate to’^6 ; 4 and 5 are alsp a pair of “alternate 

angles,” 

You will remember also that you ,know certain faets about 
some of these anglea Frlm Proposition 13 ? Name pairs of 
supplementary angles—pairs of opposite angles. You can 
tell me a proposition about these pairs. 


^he objection to learning numbers of propositions 
in a'course of Geometry is precisely the same as the 
objection to learning dates in History, formulse in 
Chemistry, or the technical terms of an Art. If 
numbers and technical terms are learned by rote as 
a substitute for appercei\^ng ideas, they assist the 
mind to grow stupid, but if they come as a con¬ 
clusion to thought, as a symbol of logical order, they 
are helpful, as time-saving appliances of all kinds 
are helpful. If the teacher refuses to give numbers, < 
he is all the same compelled to group his series of 
prrtpositions in a logical order, and the pupil 
therefore does a kpid of c?i«orderly num^ring for 
himself. 


Now say all that you can about the relation of 1 to 4. 
They are opposite and therefore equal, and 1 ie ‘' exterior ” 
and on the other side of the crossing line. Similar exercises 
till the class are at home in the phraseology. When tha is 
cunefuded, Fig. (c) may be dropped. 

(3) We will look at Fig. (h) again (recall pur ‘Aim’ if 
necessary). Pick out a pair of alternate angles. Which of 
them is the greater ? 

The clever boy, if he has properly apperceived 
Proposition 16 has.already noticed that XYP^is a 
briingle and has inferreS accordingjy. He has very 
poshly tnade the comparison with Fig, (a) and 
formulated accortCngly. the average boy will now 
hggin to do the same. The duller min^ will HtSl 
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h»ng fire, anSj it is these who need careful handling: ^ 
they, too, •will soyn become quick at geometrical 
inference if tliey are led step by st^ Miil allowed to 
share in the lesson. •* 

Hence, in F^. (b) th^pairs of alternate angles are untgiuit. 
What about Kg. (a)? “Oh, please sir, they are equal!” 
“ How do you know”^? ” Well, ^ley look like it.” “ Yes, 
but can you make quite sure ? looks are deceptive I ” 

The clever boy can, for he has grasped the bearing 
of the phrase “ produced ever so far,” but we hold 
him back a little. * 

(4) Let us draw another figure ((f). Here the point is a 
long way off; the lines are a long while before they meet. 



Are the alternate angles equal? Not quite. Why not? 
Proposition 16. • 

Now imagine in Fig. (b) that P, is many yards away. 
XYP will still be a triangle, but the alternate angles will be 
getting very nearly equal, for the lines MN and RQ will be 
nearly parallel. 

III. Step.—(1) Now you can, most of you, see what our 
rule is going to be, for if we have a pair of parallel lines, 
which do not meet at all (when produced ever so far either 
way), the alternate angles would get to be quite equal. ' 

(2) Liet us then put our rule into an exact form of 
words :—Wllen one straight line crosses two other straight 
lines, BO as to make a pair of alternate angles equal, the two 
straight lines will be parallel. 

(3) I will now give you this statement as a proposition for 

which you shall give me an orderly proof, commencing with 
a pAi^ular enunciation, and employing th6 method called 
reducfio ad l^urdvm, which yon have already found useful 
to Pr<^>ositioA 6). W'hat was the “ absurd” H^othesls in 
Proposition 6 T What “ absurd ” Hypothesis will you here 
“ aissuine " ? Our new proposition is numbered 27 In Euelid'a 
Cteonrttry. ^ « 
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(4) The Hypothesis of 27 can be put in oth^ ways, if you 
wish. Go back to the facta w© discussed aboyt the eight 
angles made by the crossing line. Tc^ay tha^ /AF(^* /FGd) 
is the same as to ^.^ay that /EFH = /FGl) / i, e. an exterior 
angle, etc. , .or 'Vhe same as to say that /BFG and /FGD 
together are supplementary. State/ then, our rule over 
again under such conditions. ^ 

IV. Step.—Write out a proof of the following proposition 
(it is numbered as the fi^at part of Proposition 28) :—If a 
straight line meet two other straight lines, so as to make 
the two interior angles on the same side supplementary, the 
lines will never meet, although produced ever so far. You 
can prove it by assuming 27, or independently of 27, just 
as you please. 

State the enunciation of the second part of 28, which deals 
with exterior and interior angles on the same aide, made by 
a crossing line. Prove this proposition also. 

Section 71 (Part II.) in Elementary Geometry. 

f 

I. Step.—We have now done what we set out to do; we 
know how to make sure, when we see two straight lines, 
whether they are really parallel or no. What should we do ? 
Draw a crossing line and measure certain pairs of angles (re¬ 
capitulation of Part i.). But the matter maybe put to you 
in another way. @ere, Fig. (r), are two straight lines 
which we are told are most certainly parallel : can you be 
positive that the alternate angles will always be equal, or 
that the two interior aiy^lea on the same side will ahmi/s be 
supplementary, wherever we draw the crossing line? 



Can we, in fact, ^be quite . certain that this is a real 
“property” of parallel lines ? You have used the term 
“property” before: you knov, e.g., the property of an 
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iaoacelBsairJingle. Here, Uien l(th8 Aim before ua), ia a new 
propoaition f* yod to prove : the property of parallel linea, 
pjit in threa differen^ waya. 

Part II. is a logical tour de which some 

teachers very properly omit on a fftst reading of 
Euclid, Book I. Our clever boy may detect the 
weakness of our attempt to give a practical basis to 
the argument, for he will ast, “ How can you know 
that you have drawn the lines parallel unless you 
have measured the angles, and if you have measured 
them, why not be satisfied! ” But he has already 
had experience of converse propositions. 

II. Step.—(1) Use the method of rtduztio nd absurdum 
whioh has helped you in 27 and 28. 



If you think /NOT (Fig./) does not equal/X N 0, 
make /N 0 ft equal to it”(by Proposition ?). Then what have 
you learned in Proposition 27 about Q R and X Y ? Hence (?), 
ST and QR are both parallel to X Y, both passing through 
0. Can this be possible ? The line Q R niud run exactly 
over the line S T, which means that /N 0 T = /N 0 R = 

/XKO . 

(2) Try the same absurdity with another pair of altijnat© 

angles, or with a pair of angles, one interiof, the other 
exterior, on the same side. * • • 

(3) Try s^un a pair of ^terior angles on the same side 
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(Pig. 3 ). n / XNO and /NOS ,are not s^j^fileineatary^ 
gtfppoae the angles ONR and NOR to Be supplemeft- 
Inry. The new line NR cannot be pvallsl to S T, few N^ 
is parallel to S T ; hence it must Aeet S somen^ere or 
other. Thus have a triangle N R 0. This, again, is 



abswd, by Proposition 17. In other words, /R N 0 and 
/NOR are supplementary only when R N 0 ceases to be a 
triangle : that only happens wh“n RN rune along over X Y. 

III. Step.—( 1 ) These different examples make it clear 
that the “properties” are true in all situations when a 
pair of parallel lines are met by a crossing line. 

Let us enunciate these properties ea a formal statement: 
Proposition 29. 

( 2 ) Make a formaljoroof of this proposition, selecting any 
of the three properties to begin with. (Deductive proof.)- 

(3) Summarise our conclusions :— 

From Part I. Tests oui any if two lines are parallel. 

II. Properties of a pair of lines which we know 
are parallel. 

IV. Step,—( 1 ) Here (Fig. A) is a point, P, near a straight 

P. 



. Fig. (A). ' 

line, X Y. I wish to draw a line through P exactlwnariillel 
to X V : Proposition 30. " 

(2J So wiAh Proposition 31. 

(3) Here (Fjg. h) J draw two crossing lines, meeting 
exaptly on one of the parallel lines. Apply what you have 
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learnt the proMrtiee of parallel line^ and fmd some 
uQ^ful f^ts E^uf the exterior and interior angles of t^ie 
triangle PQR.. 

'flenoe, prove foritaHy that the three angles of every 
triangle togethe? equal two right angles, * (Proposition 32.) 



(4) Riders of various kinds, so far as time permits. If the 
class can make up some for themselves^ all the better. 

(5) Practical applications; see, e.t/., p. 87 in Richardson’s 

Pre^gressive. £udkl. * 

(6) Application to Section o ; The Properties of Parallelo¬ 
grams. 

9 

§ 9.— A Biahyue : New Lamps for Old. — 0. S. 
Teacher of the “ Old School.” A. Author. 

0. S. I have quite enjoyed reading your scheme 
of lessons for Euclid, I. 27-32 ; all the more because 
it proves, as I have always thought, that these new¬ 
fangled malihods are just like the old. Apart from 
your farrago of technical terms—Presentation, 
Fotmulation, and the rest—you are doing precisely 
what I have practised for years. 

. Ai I am delighted to Hear that. There is, of 
course, nothing new under the sun, and, ^s I IJave 
said in a previous fijiaptw, sound tjieory is merely the 
outgrowth of sound prai^ice. But, tell me, have you 
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got any notes of lessons on Euclid, Boo^ I., which 
exhibit this style of treatment ? If you have,'' I 
should immensely like to see theoi, for »a comparison 
of your way pf doing things would be useful. 

0. S. Ohj ho ! I have no tinje to write notes of 
lessons, and, if I had, I shouldn’t take the trouble ; 
I have got the whole scheme of these books of Euclid 
in my head. What I mean is, that I begin, just like 
you, with preliminary talk and explanation about a 
■proposition before I set the fellows to learn it by 
heart. Of course, you mean them to get it up, do 
you not, so as to have it at their fingers’ ends 1 If 
you leave that out, I think you will fail, in spite of 
five, or fifty, steps. I have no patience with these 
“reformers,” who think that learning lessons is as 
easy as eating cherries. 

A. I’m sorry : we don’t see quite eye to eye ! We 
should differ, I expect, somewhat as to how and when 
our pupils should “learn by heart.” But let us try 
and see what the difference really amounts to. You 
cannot show me your notes, for you haven’t any, but 
pefhaps you can remember a lesson you have recently 
given, and tell me \ihat you did. 

0. S. Well, as it just happens, I have been taking 
my fellows only this last week in these propositions, 
and that is why I congratulated us both that we 
seemed to use the same methods. So, if it will 
amuse you, I will try and tell you how things went. 
Let me see, I began Proposition 27a week ago; the 
class had done up to 26 last term, but I found that 
they knew very little about the earlier part ; so wp 
had been spending the first month of the term in re¬ 
vising. Your theorists, don’t object to revisioA, I 
ho^ 1 „ 

A. Oh, no ! The treadmill is a little dreary, but 
the school-boy will stand a^good deal of duU grind ; 
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and afti^ alxSJit • dozen iBvisiDns be often really ca* 
write ont Ijis Euclid correctly; sometimes he can 
e'v'm do it if y^u cRahge about the !^gtte^^ 

0. S. Exactly; and we have got tjj»see that he 
does it: no amount of your “ interesting ” teaching will* 
make up for that. Well, about my lessons. We 
were breaking new grCrand, and I had a fair amount 
of time for the work,” so I started, just as you do, by 
playing around the subject a bit. Of course, they 
knew .the definition of parallel lines already, for they 
%ave learned the definitions at the beginning of 
Euclid over and over again, and some of them have 
done Geometrical Drawing too. So I made them 
tell me this definition, and then I told tliem that the 
next few propositions were all about parallel lines. 

A. ,I hope they all “knew” the definition? 

0. S. Oh, yes, they said it pat! Why, most of 
them had had to write it out twenty times for having 
made a muddle of it in an examination six months 
ago. Then I took what you have down in your 
Notes as Fig. (c), though why you should label ,it 
Step II., and spend half-an-hour over it, I don’t know. 
My boys caught the idea at once, and we were ready 
to get onto Proposition 27 in five minutes. 

A. H^fia-minute ! how do you know they caught 
the idea ? There are, of course, three ideas at least 
to be caught! • 

0. S. I only know that they answered my 
questions enJUrtly, and seemed to understand; a few 
of them mixed up interior with alternate, but I have 
a stupid set in my classes who always hang back. 
They will catch on presently. 

As 'Or, if not, there is always revision to fall bagk 
upon. • * 

0. (St ^^ell, you tmnnot Wait untH the dullest boy 
in thn room knows as much as those at the topj 

X 
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When I started 27, I did just a.s youf do. I first 
showed them that it was quite an easy matter ^ou 
had only to remember that 'two dines are hot 
parallel they^witl meet to form the sides of a triangle, 
und that theii 16 comes in. I don’t see the use of 
having the two figures (Figs, a and 6) which you 
have drawn side by sjde; it only confuses the class, 
and leads to mistakes when they have to get up the 
proposition afterwards from the book. 

A. Quite so : that is one of the points where we 
differ. » 

0. S. Yes, you seem to me to make mountains out 
of molehills. I then went carefully through the 
proposition step by step, showing them the necessity 
for proof by red. ad abs., and then I got one of the 
beat boys to come up and'go through the proposition 
on the blackboard. ^ 

A. I see; until then, you had been hard at it, 
and the boys had been listening ? You certainly 
are an example of industry. 

0. S. Oh, no, do not misunderstand me! I do 
not believe in lecturing to boys any moi'e than you 
do ; I constantly ^question the fellows, and get as 
much out of them as I can. But you cannot ex¬ 
pect them to do a proposition until you have shown 
them how ? However, at the close of the lesson, 
I ^t them to read up this proposition, and also 
28, for home-work ; I just added a word or two 
about 28, showing that it is another way of 
putting 27. 

Now, is there really very much difference “ be-,; 
tween your way and mine, when your Notes are 
stripped of the high-fftlutin’ theory 1 ^ 

td. Yfs, there are fundamental issues on which we 
differ; and in pcactice there would be this patent 
difference—you would “,8:et through” in an hour 
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what would at least three hours with me, fUr I 
should wait for my boys to discover the ideas for 
themselves, jusf asTlticlid had to ; all I should 
personally do would be to keep them ^ the track, 
and let them go their own pace : you drive them at 
your pace, and I guess they will have to be driven 
up and down that same road a* few times more, by 
you or your successor. Have you tested them yet, to 
.see whether they had accomplished their task ? 

0. (S'. Of course I have; and they did vpry 
'decently. As I told you, I make my boys work, and 
if they don’t get up their home lessons, I know the 
reason why. Most of them wrote out 27 very 
decently; the be.st of them did 28 as well, although 
they muddled up the angles a little. Your elaborate 
Notes read excellently on paper, but how are you 
going to matiage about Home Lessons'! You say 
nothing about them. Don’t you want another “ Step ” 
to meet this practical necessity 1 If I left that out, 
I should expect some plain-spoker^ “ Formulation ” 
froifi my colleagues ! , 

A, Undoubtedly; and you \^uld deserve it, if 
you neglected the rules of the place with reference 
to such matters. But if I were your colleague, and 
had to take on these boys the term after they have 
“ done” these propositions with you, I should com¬ 
plain on another ground. I should tell you that they 
had a merely mechanical recollection of this part of 
Geometry; i vague, uninteresting set of ideas which 
would be only a hindrance to full knowledge. I 
should find that they had no vivid apperception of 
the cktails, no clear systematic, formulation of the 
principles, and hence, little practical power ^n 
application. I should praise your industry ahd 
theirs, but I should maintaih that yon were’destroying 
their intelligence. And esren if the ablest boys, ^ 
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they well may, have got an intelli|^'eD.t hold of 
Euclid’s argument, they have succeeded spite ' of 
your teaching,, ^and you will thftve abjectly failed 
with the majority, who weed a teacher. 

As to Home Lesaops and their relation to these 
Notes, that is another matter.' There are many 
features relating toi daily "practice which are 
necessarily omitted from such a sketch as this, which 
vary with the length of lessons as well as with 
the arrangements of the Time Table. If I had to 
set Home Lessons as a part of this instruction, I 
should try to delay having to let them work on the 
subject at home until we bad got to the Applications. 
But if I were compelled to set a lesson before reach¬ 
ing that step, I should certainly not let them use a 
text-book, but I should let them take home a sketch 
of the figure, and write me some exercdae by way of 
revision or variation on what we bad been doing in 
Presentation or Formulation. 

0. S. Then w.e must agree to differ ! 

L ^ Sbb p. 403, below. 



CHAPTER XIII 

•fHE ACQUIEEMENT OF KNOWLEDGE {aOUtinUid)— 
STEPS FOLLOWED IN THE PROCESS. 

Ansohauungen ohne Beniffe Bind blind; Begriffe ohne 
Anscliauungen sind leer.— Kant. 

§. 1.—These Notes of lessons, together with the 
Science Lesson added in the Appendix, offer variety 
sufficient to iflustrate the principles of method here 
adivocated. We are now prepared to formulate 
these principles in systematic order. 

•> 

Once again we desire ta emphasise, as a matter of profes¬ 
sional business, this need for system. Readers aocustonled 
to peruse th^ older manuals on Educi^tion will have recog¬ 
nised in these notes of lessons some familiar canons of 
method. We too have “proceeded from the partieular to 
the general”—(and back to “the particular”); or, “from 
the Concnete to the Abstract” [Anschauung zum. Be.grif) •, 
from the subjective to the objective ; from the simple to the 
complex. But these elementary canons, though true enqjugh 
as far as they went, are unsatisfactory as an exposition of 
method, because they are so indefinite. What is concrete! 
What is subjdttive ? When are we to correlate ? These are 
tb^ difficulties in systematic practice which the older theory, us 
expounded by Bain and other writers of his time, did little to 
solve. In establishing some kind of system for schemes of 
lessons, the teacher goes beyond psychology, and discovers 
his Method in the daily experience of the class-room. 

* 

2Jhe Distribution of 4 Course of Study into*Sectioha. 
—^We have already ^indicated the'hpeciall use of the 
' See p. IBs, above. • 
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term " Section ” in the construction of* lesson-no^s. 
No one seriously undertakes the task of' teaching a 
class for a term v^ith out aforeSkst of,tIie route to be 
followed, kndfof the stages into which the journey 
should be broken up? A vague forecast, however, 
based as it often is upon some text-book or other 
plan of study alien to\the class who are to be taught, 
is not enough. 

The following will be recognised as some of the 
main features of a good sequence of Sections’ in a 
branch of knowledge. 

(1) The teacher, on undertaking the duty of 
instructing a class in any given branch, will inquire 
as to their previous knowledge of this branch, and 
will start from that poiqt. This inquiry is often 
unsatisfactory : a new teacher may think that his 
class “know nothing” when he first takesfthemin hand 
(especially after a long vacation !). But it is a mistake 
to be for ever revising old knowledge. The average 
attainment of the class must be taken as the starting- 
pqjnt for the new work. In some branches it is 
possible to divide (he class, taking a fe\y specially 
advanced pupils, or a few specially backward pupils, 
separately : the thousand difficulties of this nature 
which are presented, especially in smalL. schools, 
belong rather to school “ management ” than to 
school teaching.^ 

(2) He will plan his Sections with a view, 
wherever possible, to correlation with other branches 
taken by the same class. 

(3) He ■will make his divisions between one 
Section and another depend upon some new id(^ or 
grpup of related itfctts,'which form by themselves a 
coAipletd'whole, but which are at the same time a 
unit in an Extensive scheme of study related in all its 

t. * Chap. X?I, belaw. 
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parts. Thu^ in English History—“ The misrule of 
rienry IIL, “ The success and failure of Simon 
Montfort,” Jha’lsundations of ^odem England 
under Edward I.,” “ The two Borc^,*- Countries : 

Wales conquered, Scotland unoonquered.” These 
titles for Sections form a sequence simple enough, and 
easily understood by Jhildren pf twelve and thirteen, 
but not wholly mechanical. If, in their place, the 
class retained a memory of their history in Sections 
as follows— 1199—1216, John ; 1216—72, Henry III; 
1272—1307, Edward I.,—they would have gained 
nothing to aid their minds towards intelligent thinking 
about human afi'airs. 

(4) This distribution of Sections, however, will 
not .be the same as that adopted in teaching the 
adult mind. The scholar, when reviewing his 
studies in tfhy science, can survey the field, back¬ 
wards as well as forwards, and interprets, in a far 
deeper sense, the simple forms of thought which 
satisfied him in younger days, but which now appear 

defective. We are familiar with this distinction in 

• 

the teaching of Mathematics. ]Jo one puts Salmon’s 
Conic Sections or Hobson’s Trigonometry into the 
hands of an average pupil, when he studies these 
branches for the first time : but the distinction is 
constantly overlooked by teachers in other branches. 
In History the child is plagued with the complioated 
issues relating to the constitution of the early 
Parliament! between 1258 and 1307 : in Science he 
is treated to “object-lessons” in magnetism or the 
steam-engine, before he has observed or thought about 
the ^implest phenomena of his daily life. Hence, the 
order of a series of Sections must be a psychologjcal 
order; i. e. it ■ must follow the sequenced of ideas 
denjanded by the nature of the child’s mind. True, in 
later life, the riper intelligence of the scholar may sl^ft 
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about this order, but this need not be a process of up- 
learning—^merely of adjustment and enlan^ment, 

(5) The time^to be spent’On'eacf Section is a 
matter of lest mportance. For the purposes of school 
arrangements, it is n^essary that a Section should 
not be left over from one term to another, but the 
only rule, from the standpoint of pure teaching, is to 
spend sufficient time upon each Section to enable the 
class to complete the process of apperception—a 
process, as we shall see, which is only ended when the 
class show that they can “ apply ” the new knowledge 
with success. 

Having settled in his own mind a summary view 
of the new line of thought to be opened up in the 
Section, the teacher now turns his attention to the 
mode by which this topic is to be handled. 

We have divided the whole procesS", in the ex¬ 
amples offered above, into a series of “ Steps,” each 
characterised by its own features separate from the 
others, and each. of them essential to a complete 
mastery of the Section. They are not devices of the 
teacher, invented like a clever toy to dazele the 
child’s mind : they are rather analogous to the 
operations of an inventor in the field of mechanics 
or chemistry, for they are merely intended to 
/aeiliteeie the inevitable procesaes of nature. Edison 
achieves his startling results in Physics simply by 
recognising laws and processes in Physics which he 
smdnilpnds better than his neighbours I the result 
'flllMlI^ljtoyory is merely to give the sun or the air 
lor a better opportunity of displaying (heir 

. powsrau with our class : the teacher’s tasjr is 
to forecast a systematic mode of procedure, 
based on recognised principles of apperception, and 
then to stand by and await the result. 

” Method ” prove faulty, the error is not in thoee 
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prpciples, or-^Ji our efforts to reduce these to syStem^' 
hv^i hi our ignorance, or neglect, of other and deepen 
laws relating to midd or to scho^i practice. We 
grant the possibility of further discorerjif; meanwhile, 
we are on A'm ground if we foU6w the light we now 
possess. 

§2. The First “'Sf^p” : the*Preparation .—“Fine 
tact forbids one to present, pell mell, weighty and 
unexpected communications. The orator regards it 
as necessary, even with an adult audience, to prefjice 
his lecture with an introduction recalling well-known 
facts.” ^ 

{a) Intention of the Preparation. A good 
preparation will enable the subsequent steps to 
proceed without interruption. It brings into the 
field of consciousness those particular thoughts and 
feelings whfoh are germane to the issue. It 
recognises the immense gain of securing beforehand 
an intellectual interest in the new pursuit, and it 
foresees that this interest can oniy be created by 
calling upon the learner to produce all that his mind 
already pojsesses which bears upyn this new pursuit. 
Hence, we observe 

(6) The Content of the Preparation. Negatively, it 
contains‘Uo new knowledge. Very often it consists 
wholly in a reproduction of the knowledge gained in 
a previous Section—a reproduction, however, which 
is not a mere mechanical revision of a previous 
lesson, devised as a so-called aid to memory, but a 
recapitulation of certain elements in that Section, 
which are selected for the definite purpose of prepar¬ 
ing t^e mind to break into the new ground. 

A- good, Prepaj-ation, hou>hver, will seldom Joe 
confined to the subject-matter of a previous'Sectidn. ’ 
For the teacher’s purpose k to create an absorbing 
* Lange, Appe'^eption, p. 201, » 
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interest in what is to follow. 'Nowi<^“is true that 
such an interest can be “ acquired ” ^ after a tiipe, 
especially by tl^ more intelldfctuaJ ^ype of pupils, 
and by adil],t students, in the study itself, apart 
from any wider point of view. • Indeed, this interest 
may be abnormally developed, until it becomes un¬ 
healthy ;—the scholaI^ who is so absorbed in Mathe¬ 
matics as to be content with a life of problem¬ 
solving has surely missed the highest ends of 
Mq,thematical teaching. Hence, for two opposite 
reasons, it is right to widen the scope of the Pre¬ 
paration, and to include relationships (i.) with other, 
correlated branches of study, (ii.) with homely, 
familiar ideas lying without the circle of general 
school teaching, but quite within the sphere of the 
pupils’ interests." 

(c) In contrast then to the neit Step, this 
Preparation is limited to an analysis, a sifting 
and regrouping of what the pupil already possesses. 
It culminates in a definite expression of expectation, 
wljich we denote by the technical term Aim. t)ur 
pupils are reasona|ile beings, who have a right to 
know the purpose for which they are called together. 
True, a child should always obey his teacher, and 
we exact his “ attention ” by virtue of our office. But 
if the pupil at the commencement of a new Section 
of knowledge merely receives the order, “ Attend to 
me,” or is bidden to “ Open your books and read 
Chap. XIV,” or “ learn Proposition !t7,” we are 
relying too much upon the duty of submission. 

Why, after all, should children “ attend ” to us ? 
Are they (or for the matter of that their paints) 

1 . 

^ See p,e38, above. 

” It will observed that these are not suggested in the 
Lesson Notes given in Chap. XII, for they are bound to 
differ in every school and evei^ localitj'. 
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so^ovetwhelifi^d with the majesty of truth, with 
the wisdom, of the teacher, as to be eager to drink 
at our fountain^ from ^ our to hour year to yearl 
Unless they appreciate a distinct, dqji&iled Aim in' 
the Section or Chapter which lies before them, they 
may be pardoned for inattention. 

This Aim must be distinguished sharply from subordinate 
"Aims,” which rtiay be selected to indicate the different 
portions of the new knowledge, and from the artificial divisions 
of the Section necessitated by breaking off the instruction at 
the en?l of a lesson-hour. These interruptions must not be 
allowed to interfere with the orderly conduct of the Section. 
If “time is up” while we are in the middle of our story of 
Evesham, we must submit; some one in the class is called 
upon to tell us briefly how far we have got in our story, and 
we inquire “ Where will to-morrow’s lesson begin ? ” This 
gives a Lesson-Aim for the next hour devoted to this 
branch. When that hour liw arrived, the teacher’s first 
inquiry will be “Where did we get to last lime? What 
have we novv’to undertake?” and thus the course of the 
Section is resumed. The Lesson-Aim has served its tem¬ 
porary purpose, keeping the class steadily on the line of 
thought. But the Aim of the Section runs through all the 
lessons comprised in it, and the pupils’Mtention will need, 
time and again, to be recalled to this Aim. 

• 

This Aim has the further advg,ntage, especially to 
young teachers, of compelling them to keep the 
analysis within bounds. The danger is evident that 
the lively members of the class will bubble over 
with suggestions, and the discussion may roam far 
afield unless the teacher guides it to the expression 
of this definite statement of the business in hand— 
a statementfwhich must be expressed by the pupils 
as well as by the teacher. 

(d) The I'orm of the Preparation is, therefore, 
thaf^ of question and answer. The answers may 
often take the form of continuous narrative, e^e- 
cially when the teacher desires to reassure hiftself that 
the weaker members of hfs class h&ve really grasped 
the previous Section. The principal part in t^is 
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Step is to be borne by the pupils: the teacher merely 
suggests the line of thought, an^ watches in orcSer 
to see that the aralysis brings (5ut the salient points 
of interest. If, in a Preparation of half-an-hour, the 
teacher has taken up more than five minutes with 
his own voice, the Step has failed. 

(e) Hindrances to a' good Preparation are readily 
inferred;— 

(i.) It is difficult to teach strangers. This Step 
demands that the teacher shall know his phpils’ 
mind-content, and such knowledge can only be tho¬ 
roughly gained by intimate acquaintance. But a 
teacher who has worked much among children can 
often guess shrewdly the sort of ideas which a new 
class are likely to have—just as an experienced 
platform speaker can hit off the apperoeiving ideas (ff 
a popular audience that he has never met before. 

This consideration indicates the advantage gained 
by a teacher who takes the same class for a con¬ 
siderable time every week, and for a long period of 
weeks. A poor teacher who comes to know bis 
pupils may do more, if he has time allowed him, 
than a more capable teacher whose strength is dissi¬ 
pated over a large number of classes. 

(ii.) It is difficult to teach multitudes. If teach¬ 
ing were the same as lecturing, there would be no 
objetetion to classes of sixty or one hundred ; but, 
since this Preparation is a process undergone by 
each pupil, one listening to another, it cannot be 
effectively done if the class is too large for familiar 
conversation. . 

(iii.) The pressure of Examinations often hinders 
the Preparation. The teacher is tempted to lay 
stress on “the rapid acquirement of the new know¬ 
ledge. He‘ knows that with adult students this 
■ Step may be largely dispensed with, since the npind 
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is mor^ aWe»to sumnum tire necessary apperceiving 
aitfs oF its'^o'i^' acooril: hence, ignoring the wcnjld- 
'leide differenees bitveen the adult and the child,," 
he “jumps” the first Step, and tafes,pride in the' 
fact that he has “ dctfie ” so muph in a*short time. 

(iv.) A practical difficulty is often felt by begin¬ 
ners in distinguishing what is “ new ” from what is 
“ old ” : for pupils differ so much. A slow pupil 
may know some things, but these will not rise over 
the threshold of consciousness when required : or, 
one pupil may produce thoughts homely and familiar 
to him, but foreign to the rest. If what is “ new ” 
to some is “ old ” to others, and vice versa, how can 
the teacher adhere to the dictum to exclude all that 
is “ new ” from the Preparation 1 

The difficulty can scarflbly be met otherwise than 
by wcperiment. It is clear that the needs of the 
bulk of the class must be the teacher’s guide: 
endless recapitulation of half-forgotten knowledge 
is wearisome ; at the same time, to^ attack new fields 
while leaving enemies in the rear is dangerous in 
the class-room, although permissible in a campaign. 
The difficulty is much greater in* Humanistic than in 
Scientific studies, and for this reason it is an 
excellehjt thing if a young' teacher can be put to 
teach in Mathematics or Science as well as in 
History or Literature. , 

The teacher, discouraged by failure, must be 
content to •recognise that knowledge is always im¬ 
perfect. And he may be consoled by observing 
that minds arrive at truth by as many routes as 
the waters take to reach the ocean. Let him be 
consent, when he finds hisk pppih keen to recall 
the old lessons, clear in recognition of the new Asm ; 
if on minor points some minds aro uncertain, if here 
and there novel'lncident^ have sprung up, he need 
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not be disturbed. There are weeds, there are stony 
places, in the best of fields; but goo4 plough^g 
may be trusted to prepare foff ‘good “sowing; and 
the teacher ds no more the master of his pupils’ 
minds than is the farmer of the.winds and showers. 

§ 3. The Second Step : The Presentation of New 
Knowledge .—When once through with the Pfepara- 
tion there should be no further beating about the bush. 
Our Aim is clear—we all know what we have got to 
learn, or discover, or discuss—now let us set about 
it,- each for ourselves, or all together, as the case may 
be. If the Aim is to be achieved in the Laboratory, 
each pair of pupils go to their own bench, and in their 
own time achieve the experiment; if b}' reading or 
by hearing a narrative, all will be working together, 
but every mind will work' along its own path, and 
the teacher is still only a guide. ' 

(1) The Intention of this Presentation needs com¬ 
ment only by way of contrast to the other Steps. 
It is limited to ^he individual as opposed to the 
universal, to the concrete as opposed to the abstract. 
It relies for this limitation upon the psychology of 
Ideation, which warns the teacher against confusing 
elementary ideas with more advanced ideas. Judg¬ 
ments cannot be decided without much weighing of 
particulars the concept is nothing but words, un¬ 
less Jt springs out of a multitude of percepts. First 
observation, then varied observation, comparison 
with earlier observation, and finally—as’the crown 
and completion of these particular experiences—the 
new, higher form of thought. The properties of 
parallel lines are universal doctrines : if the teacher 
will, he may declare them by his own authority,*and 
hisspupilsi will then learn them with the mechanical 
submission due to such authority; but if he be in¬ 
deed a teacher, he will let,, the doctrine emerge out 
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of a vaf iet^ •f single presentations, and be welcomed 
at last as the Vipe harvest of a process which began 
wiJh a Preparatioa, #ind which was strictly limited 
during this stSp of Presentation^to «thoBe single 
presentations. And, in contrast to th& Preparation, 
it is synthetic, a presentment all the time of what 
is new—the new ideas seizing upon the old^ com¬ 
bining eagerly and spontaneously with them, de¬ 
lighting in the antithesis between the familiar and 
the npvel,' exhibiting in the process lively emotions 
of pleasure, since apperception is a natural human 
activity. 

(2) Features of a good Presentation, (i.) The 
Section usually covers a considerable portion of 
ground, and hence the Presentation needs to be 
divided, or, to use a t^hnical term, to be well 
“ articulated^” Each of the topics should be treated 
apart; usually they should be concluded and “ pointed 
off ” with some summary or other rubric to help them 
to be kept in their place, and it ^s well to have a 
note-book in which these memoranda are entered 
lesson by lesson, (ii.) After being absorbed ^ for a 
time in the pursuit of one su!h topic, the ndnd 
takes a breathing space for reflection,^ and then 
proceeds to another topic. These alternations, which 
have been happily compared to inspiration and ex¬ 
piration of breath, give steadiness to the whole 
process of acquirement. The Aim of the Section is 
held aloft .throughout; after each topic has absorbed 
the attention solely to itself, the mind reverts gladly 
for a while to reflection and review. 

Here the necessity should be emphasised for 
lettuig this review be uninterrupted. Let a pupil 
stand up and s&y'cdl he can, in his own way, abaut 

• • • 

* Lange’s Apperception, pp. 217, 218. 

* Compare Herbart’s term* Vertie/ung, Besinnung. , 
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topic has beeA'handled during preced*' 
ing hsMdiour. Pufais leam self-confidmce in speech, ■ 
power in oomposition, aa well .oa* secure a-'coiBplete' 
oontrol over ii thd'topic in question. ’ After he has 
finished, pthei^ tnaj supplement, or criticise. (Simi¬ 
larly, any necessary recapitulations in Step I., or on 
resuiqing a lesson after an interval, should be done 
by a pupil in continuous speech, without petty inter¬ 
ruptions or corrections by the teacher.) 

Thus, a series of topics are covered, and a4; the 
conclusion tho whole journey is reviewed again, and 
the mind insensibly drifts from this to the higher' 
mental acts of comparison and formulation. 

(3) Varieties in the Mode of Presentation .— 
Knowledge, as we have seen, comes to the mind 
by many routes, and the' teacher may select from 
a great variety. The traditional methods 6f the 
pulpit, the lecture-room, the text-book, give the 
impression that the pupils are all receiving identical 
knowledge in identical forms. We are aware that 
that is not really the case, but the external, 
appearance of the process tends to impose upon the 
teacher, and to Itead him to ignore the pupil’s 
.activity, and to exalt his own importance, as an 
expounder, a “giver” of knowledge. His speech 
sounds, indeed, alike to all; hut all will not ap- 
perpeiye his information in the same way. For 
every act of apperception is subjective, even if the 
teacher is willing to do everything fo.r his pupil. ’ 
Hence tiie value of those branches of study called 
“experimental,” in which the pupil is set to 
discover the new truth for himself. These mddek 
of Presentation have hitherto been confined ahnost, 
wiiolly t9 the Natural Sciences, but the HiStQiy*' 
Lesson given in the previous chapters will show that 
even young pupils may fallow to some extettt’ 
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H6iioe, we' hB.'lt) two sharply contrasted inodes W)f 
Prisentation "by *Kyration^. whether written ow 
spoken, or by eS^periment. A third 4ia%be described 
as a process of development.^ The teaoner here leads 
the pupil to think out the situation for himself, and 
by skilfnl question and answer enables him to teavel 
on the road to' nev? knowledge without the aid 
either of experiment or of narration. A good 
Presentation will often employ all these ^piodes, or 
combinations of them in turn. Clearly, the teachdr’s 
plan all through will be to supply new facts, names, 
technical terms, data, etc., and to leave the pupil all 
possible freedom and initiative in the intellectual 
processes. 

(4) The Presentation iit Pelation to the Arts .— 
One cardinal difficulty in teaching is that the pupil 
is doing so many things at once. He is, in this type 
of lessons, primarily engaged in acquiring new know¬ 
ledge, but the instruments he emjoloys are arts of 
speech, or of drawing, or manual arts such as serve 
him in the Laboratory. Further, he is, or should Ife, 
engaged in*a pursuit which afford^ him pleasure, and 
which therefore cultivates the sesthetic side of his 
nature. 

The rdw teacher commonly resents the intrusion 
of these considerations: if he teaches History,_he 
wants to be allowed to teach History, and not to be 
interrupted j^y thinking about style of writing, or 
neatness. If he teaches Science, he is indiffebent as 
to the drawing of apparatus, or the modes of oral 
and [ written expression, or the skill with which 

Odtnpare the work of the late Jrfary Sheldon Barnes and 
Ewl Bamos^ in Stvdie^ in General History, Studies Jn 
Anmrkxm, Htefoty, etc. (Boston : Heath and Co.). 

* HecbarfB phrase is " Entwickdreder Enterricht”; 

JktreWmfder'Unterric^.” 
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material ia handled.^ But the experieaoed practi¬ 
tioner knows that this raw haste is'^twin-sistec to 
delay; new knowledge needs, te cateh' on to the 
mind from n?any^ sides. Feelings of pleasttre, oven if 
sometimes expressed in a chorus of laughter, should 
not be repressed—a hearty laugh is often the 
necessary accompaniident of lively apperception. If 
a narrative is not told or read with expression by 
the teacher, and is not afterwards retold (also with 
expression) by his pupils, a double calami^ has 
happened : they have been deprived of a great aid 
to apperception— i.e., it will be harder for them to 
“ learn ” the story—and they have had a bad lesSoU 
in the art of speech. If the teacher despises thiS 
last, he cannot afford to despise the first. 

Here, then, as elsewhere, the whole business of 
the school takes a corporate aspect; i^, one member 
suffers, all the members suffer with it. When we 
propose to treat a part of our Presentation by the 
aid of a picture (let us say of a knight fighting in 
the Battle of Lewes) which we ask our pupils to 
copy, we are helping the teacher of Drawing j but 
.we are not thereby wasting the time devoted to 
History. We are simply employing, for a change, a 
mode of Presentation which ia excellently adapted to 
the mind of a young pupil. 

For it nriffit be borne in mind that many pupils, 
especially before adolescence, depend largely upon 
feelings in order to apperceive new- knowledge! 
They are, in this respect, like uneducated adults, and 
must be treated according to their nature. It is for 
this reason that the philosopher or the scholar^ 
accustomed solely to ii^tellectual habits, fails soteft^ 

^ But the control of Science teaching in recent years by 
Inspectors In sympathy with'sound instructicm in their sub¬ 
ject is doing much to put away this reproach. . 
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a3 a teaohar, ^ These elements of feeling—surprise, 
joy, fe&j en-vy, hope, and what not—which to the 
scholar are'simply .irritants, to the immature pupil 
are necessary ingreiiients of the *oil ^n which an 
intellectual crop is being nurtured. , •, 

(6) Hindrances to good Presentation. —The diffi¬ 
culty created by larger classes is as obvious here as it 
is in "the Preparation, but 'it affects the result 
differently ; the teacher is compelled to fall back 
upon faulty modes of reception ; he is compelled to 
lecture, or demonstrate, or “ talk ” to the whole class, 
or to set them to read books, instead of being able to 
set them to investigate, or experiment, or develop 
the matter by their own activity. This is curiously 
illustrated in the current regulations of The 
Directory of the Board ojm Education for Schools of 
Seiet^e. W^en the teacher is only “ theorising,” he 
may have a class of forty pupils at a time, but when 
they are at work (in the Laboratory), twenty-five is 
the limit.^ The Board does not recognise the need 
for .teaching by the mode of development; it ap¬ 
parently knows of no other modes of Presentatfbn 
other thau'being talked to in a (Aass-room and doing 
work in a laboratory. One wonders why the limit 
of forty is imposed for the class-room ! 

The cbmmonest difficulty is created by the refusal 
of teachers to recognise the true nature of know¬ 
ledge—as taking its rise in the senses. Every 
branch of l^owledge (expressed in whatever form 
of words) rests ultimately on simple ideas, relating 
either to human experience or to observation. The 
teacher is liable to ignore this basis, and to rest 
oontmt with words—words vrhich he himself 
“ gives ” in the first instance, and “ gets ” agajn. 

,.} Clause LVI., Directory of the Board of Edutatian (Eyre, 
Spottiswoude, sud Co;'; published every summer). 

• Y 2 • 
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contnmj Jpetweeff the simplicity, the individup^ty, 
tlie conpcetencBS the second step and the resuliiiig 
xifliyersality of the th^rd step. The teacher’s skill ip 
shown iDiOre than all Ipy his ability to keep the,,pupil’p 
attention on the individual objects one at a timp, 
preventing him (especially in the Humanities) from 
talking about these in vague language-symbols, , 

§ 4, The Third Step: Abstraction .—“ With, tlip 
oral and written representation for the thing learned, 
the process of assimilation, as it appears, is finished, 
and we could consequently close our mvestiga^iqp 
concerning special, methodical arrangements for the 
purpose of cordial union ol the subject and object pf 
apperception. But instruction generally carries the 
treatment of the new material a step further: a 
appropriation of the lesson does not suflSce. ,^e 
instruction seeks where it is possible, to place the 
piy)il in possession of things that are univer^V 
accepted, of general laws and truths contained in 
the material just treated. The pupil should, op the 
basis of the individual notions now obtained, ap^ of 
hia own oQfi^jfete experiences, be able to rise tp a 
compreheusioa' of ideas as they are formally apt out 
ha t^-books. Then these ideas and laws Ippd ,to 
the mind of the pupil the first trpe solidify ..a|^ 
assurance; they complete the ai^ropriition tlm 
unknown. Here, therefore, we have to do js 
pro«^ of abstraction ; appropriating and cha^ “ 
the results of apperception into, chpipfer, ,, 
p^ucts, which dastinguiki the primaiy id^'/|ti 
tbe.eecoudaiy,”i ,i; „ 

‘ trauSlatioh' Langt’S 'AppiTtepiidni 'pp.' fSt^i 22U 

‘'ifieatik-^BndCio.).' lU; -.k* fu:,* 
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Is* it be borne in ^ntl thdt the pupil’s aifSWtif vtifl ■ 
' bfteb'anticipate the teafches^s'plan.^ A brightvyotnig' 
limid will haVe already beran ttV^ cdmparfe,';te 
iate, fonhulate,' While ths rest of the class 
I'eniain absorbed, as the teacher desires they shonM 
be,‘iD «the detaijU of the Presentation. But it does 
nbt follow that tfle conclusions made by sdch a 
ibrward pnpil will be correct, and, even if they ate, 
it will do him no harm to be required to state them 
in formal fashion, along ■with the rest of the class 
whose Blinds work more slowly toward the goal. 

(1)'X'i»it(a<ion8 to the use of the Third Step .—It 
will be observed in the passage from Lange,' quoted 
above, that he only advocates a formal effort at 
'Abstraction “ where it is possible.” And elsewhere 
in his book* he shows that with young children, 
wiiose powers of expression in language are only in 
(ibnrse of development pari passu with their powers 
of abstract thinking, formal abstraction should not 
be attempted. • 

“ Generjilisation must not be,premature; it must 
al'Ways come out as ripe fruit from a fullness of 
similar concrete experiences. . . . The pupil in the 
lower gr^BS must accordingly he spared the effort 
of abstraction.” Let it be noted that this sparing 
Of the pupil’s effort is concerned only •with*the 
fohnal plana of lessons. The pupil’s personality is not 
to' be repreSsed; his mind is always striving, under 
healthy conditions, towards “choicer, finer mental 
piquets,” but he is not yet old enough to be 
dbljl^rately forced towards abstract thinking. We 
biii^t be content ^to omit .this Step, as a separate 
part in our scheme of study with younger ^lildreh, 
iS; .^gjBn,,it ia evidi^nt thW the fruits of apperception 
ca^ be aostranted ii; greater variety towardsi the 
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6f a cotirse of study, rather than at the beginning. 
A oolofaist does not at once ^ad himself able “to 
generalise a% toShis new environment: he will do 
w«ll to epend ‘months in semi-conscious processes of 
observatioh and comparison before he sends to the 
old folks at home his conclusions. So with the 
pupil: the Third Stejf may be very meagre add brief 
in the earlier Sections : later on it will expand and 
rise to higher forms and varieties of abstract 
thinking. 

Once more, the branches of knowledge differ greatly 
as to the facilities they afford for abstraction. In 
some, such as Mathematics or Natural Scienwj, the 
pupil is encouraged at once to compare and express 
his conclusions in the shape of universal propositions, 
definitions, formulse, etc. Until these aare achieved, 
the instruction cannot be regarded as scientifically 
successful. 

But in the Humanities the case is otherwise. 
There are, indeed, a great variety of general raflec- 
ti(3ns—^the abstractions of ethics and politics—^^which, 
logically, may be abstracted from the study of a period 
of History, or from a narrative poem, but most of 
these lie beyond the pupil, and even if they are 
within his cdfittprehension, it is an open question as to 
the^extent to which they should be formally discussed. 
The view adopted by the present'writer is indicated in 
the sketch of lessons on Simon de Montfoirf;. A teacher 
of the Humanities, who holds his cIms well in hand, 
hhd understands their minds, may quite successfully 
achieve a Formulation which will greatly aid medtul 
progress, and which wijl be felt, both by teacheC' and^ 
taught, ^ the crown of the whole study. Blit this 
achievement belopga quite, to the finest art of instruo- 
tidn; teachers may often be content if, with' the 
"Eumanities, they have ^cceeded in the fibst ti#o 
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St#ps: the may. be partly left to the slower 

growth of time, partly.njay be offered to the class by 
the teacher hiipseli, ^f he feels th^t the pupils will 
be helped thereby. . 

If teachers of Hidtory, of the Bible, of Literature, 
resent this limitation of their efforts in contrast to 
what m possible.in Mathematiss or Science, they may 
take comfort in tbe belief that, their harvest is 
reserved for the-future. Definitions of oxygen, of a 
pland" rectilineal figure, propositions about parallels- or 
the effects of heat, can be grasped at an early stage; 
the greater, vaster truths may wait; they can only find 
fit expression when the mind has grown to the full 
stature of a man. 

We must, however, npt be misunderstood. In 
refu^g to insist upon the expression of general 
moral truths by children, we are not declaring them 
to be beyond the reach of moral impression. On the 
contrary, the direct aim of Humanistic teaching (as 
we Jiave insisted, possibly with wearisome iteration, in 
earlier chapters) is ethical ; we intend not only that 
our pupils shall receive deep impressions, but that 
these shall bear fruit, here and now, in behaviour, 
as well as hereafter. For this purpose, however, it 
is not ’necessary to force a precocious habit of 
reflection, to achieve formulas which can be little 
more than empty sound. Right conduct springs ffom 
impulse, from imitation, admiration, as readOy as from 
i;eMoned rejection. Hence, in the next paragraph, 
the; reader will find provision for the Fourth Step 
jm,, Jlumanistic as well as in Science Teaching, 
flifthpugh the Third Step is tr^ted as of mftior 
importance. „ * • 

(j /"the Thir^Step .—Abstractioh involves 
. iQpmparisoi^ out of a number of ‘particulars. The 
.tpumher’s art cpnaiats, firstly, in selecting and grm^ 
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ia^ Ahese patiiculara side by side, so^e oat o£ the 
Preaeatation ijuat cioDcluded, othera out of eariiec 
Seotionsi otiierSj^again, out the ’ piq^da’ owa 
experience Ap^ar.t from lessons! Similar ideas are 
oompaiW; dissimilar ideas contrasted, and thus the 
hi|^r abstract form of thought rises clearly to the 
threshold of consciousness. The process shovld not 
be wearisome or painful to the pupil, unless he has 
already been wearied by too much study. Intellec¬ 
tion, is as natural and enjoyable to the mind as 
muscular exercise tu the body. True, the effort will 
be painful and even repugnant if the Presentation has 
not been dear—bricks cannot be made without straw. 
Many teachers will admit the tedium of teaching 
“ Euclid ” when the pugil has Tseen compelled to 
follow a chain of reasoning before he has gained a 
clear notion of the links which bind the diain 
together. The remedy is simple : a faulty PresenW 
tion must be revised before good Abstraction,;^ 
required. , " 

^s a sequel to the comparison comes the formal# ''' 
expression, in appropriate language, of the new trutl^' 
The pupils themselves should be able to undertake 
this act, but their language will often be faulty, 
since it is the function of language to find new 
terms to eipress new ideas. In the lesson on 
Boyle’s Law added in the Appendix, the class 
can suggest everything, except the final act of giving 
a name to the instrument whose usB they have 
discovered. ■ 

..In the Humanities the nSw truth can often.^be 

'The Herbartiang usually arrange two Steps tiu't' of 
Ah''traiotion, making five in all: lU. Stu/e, VerghieMt^ 
(OompBiriabii), IV. Stu/e, Zwammeri/asswig, . oder ^atem 
(Fprmylation).. But it yearns •advantageous to put those two 
together, since the one cannot be formally intr^ttCed' inib a 
■B^ffttoa tpart frcHu the other. ■ ■ ;) : c i 
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exprem^ in''g, iproverb .'(seS p. 292, above), a vei;|e 
of •poetry,, or the like. The PreBentatiofl, let us 
suppose, has b^n *c<*icemed with the ^story of -the 
Good Samaritau : what better aphOTiaqjj'can the class 
leam as a conclusioiu than the Beatitude spoken by 
Him who told that story—“ Blessed are the merciful, 
for thqjy shall obtain Aercy ” ?, 

This distinction between the Humanities and the 
Sciences can be. Well illustrated by the language in 
whsab the Formulation is expressed. 1316 value, of 
a definition, axiom, proposition, lies in the accuracy 
of its language. Teaching suffers terribly if pupils 
are "nett trained to a consistent use of terms in all 
the sciences which they study. In Grammar, in 
Algebra, in Geometry, haff the battle is won when 
the pupil has clearly impressed on his mind not only 
a clear coneSption, but a form of words embodying 
that conception in exact language. This language 
needs to be consistently employed by all teachers and 
pupils without variation throughout all the classes 
of a school. In the Humanities, however, ^he 
teacher is, not concerned with |i formal definition 
or proposition. He seeks for some choice literary 
passage—if possible, from material already at hand in 
his pupil’s library. Such a passage, elevated in tone 
and style, leads the pupil beyond himself, and assists 
him t^arda higher realms of thought in a way that 
would be impossible if the teacher tried to chop logic 
with his pufils. 

In the lesson on Simon de Montfort, we have 
suggested an extension of this Third Step, in a ease 
whufe the teacher might be disposed to make a 
review of the work done in seweral previous Sectiijas, 
aammajiskig, the whole from one special stitadpoint: 
‘T^'ld^llking nf thdil'EnglIsliih, Natiofl. Sifch a review 
or aununary is not in itself a Eormulation, Wt, w^pn 
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associated with some general thought gathered from 
an extended survey, it may very well Jje'witroduiited 
into this Step, ^^uch a sumnfary differs' from .the 
review of theiffifferent parts of a Presentation which 
we have indicated os a necessary item before the 
close of the Second ''Step : it takes a wider range, 
and serves, perhaps, a.t the end of a term 6r of a 
School Year, to group together an entire course of 
study. 

• 

The followers of Rein and Ziller, however, often add to the 
Formulation a catalogue—list of numbers or dates—and re¬ 
gard this as a substitute for the Abstraction. We cannot 
accept this as an adequate treatment of Die Forvuilen Stvfen, 
It is quite necessary to summarise in catalogue form the 
results of Presentation, but there is no reason why such a 
summary should be confused with the legitimate purpose of 
Abstraction. 

§ 5. The Fowth {and Final) Step : Application. — 
Knowledge is not power, unless it is put to use. It need 
not, however, be used for “ practical ” purposes in any 
immediate way. ■ Mr. Squeers went too far when,Jie 
set Nickleby to clean the windows, immediately af^ 
the lad had learned,to spell “ winder ” ; nevertheless, 
some immediate application of the new knowledge 
there must be, unless the mind is to be sfored with 
lumber. The contrast between the current teaching 
of Arithmetic and of Geometry is here very stfikirig. 
Niife-tenths of the pupil’s time in Arithinetio is 
devoted to Application ; because, originally, Ajitb- 
motic Was introduced into schools as' one of ,the 
practical arts of life. In Geometry nearly the whole 
time is spent on the learning of propositions:; because 
th^' origin of Geometry is to be traced tg^,,the 
“seholastic ” influence' of Mediepyal Universitiifg. 
The wh(3e realm of M^|.thematics has loefiftvhilp 
undergone transformatioDj being brought ,inin¬ 
tonate relation with the Physical Sciences j . blit‘ 
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sckools still continue in the main to adhere 4o 
ancient niCS.. , 

Application, •then, is the final ^ep jn a Section ' 
of knowledge: the pupil “ applies ”dhe knowledge 
he has gained. His mind has risen to the concep¬ 
tion of Bome new general truth. He will not rest 
there, hut will find, delight ia using this new doc¬ 
trine. Wo can discriminate the directions in which 
his activity will' be exercised. 

(1) Obviously the Application of one Section is 
to be found in the Preparation of the next. You 
have learnt the properties of parallel lines : very 
good, you may look forward to the application of 
this knowledge in your study of figures bounded by 
pairs of parallel lines. • 

(2) Or, you may apply your knowledge to 

Riders,” i.e., to miscellaneous problems suggested 

by the fancy of teachers or pupils. 

(3) Or, you may apply your knowledge to natural 
phenomena : the Parallelogram of Forces perhaps. 
In all this work you are once more revising* or 
reviewing • the ground covered 4n the Section, but 
this review is not mechanical repetition, for it is 
associated with a novel situation. You have re¬ 
turned 'from the “ General,” the abstract, to the 
“ Particular,” the concrete: the novelty of the 
situation lies in the suggestion of a new condrete 
topic. , 

Thus Application recalls some features of Prepara- 
tSbn. We saw that the First Step is often com¬ 
menced by a question arising out of some correlated 
studfy : so wi^ the last Step. It answers probfems 
arising out of correlated studies. The PreparaMon 
is commonly a sequel to .the previous Section: the 
Application often suggests'the aim for the succeed- 
flec.tmn. * « 
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^4y And just as the motive id^* in 
pi^iioii be gathered from some fen^iar eu^- 
of^cbool' exjMrience, so the ’Applipalion will not 
have fulfilled ita purpose completely unless iiij iie 
adapted (■vrherever possible) to the practical h^ds 
of' daily life. The boy who has spent some houir^ 
on hero-worship of S^on de 'Montfort, ought to be 
the' better for it. It ought to be harder for Kto' to 
be Cowardly, easier to be righteous. He ought tp 
lov^ his country the better because Simon died in 
the people’s cause. He need not say that he will 
do these things; nor need his teacher point the 
mdral, but the application, baaed on implicit formulae 
of conduct, as well as on sympathy, should not fai) 
to hit its mark. 


Here, again, let us not be misimderBtood. Some teachers 
find themselves entirely out of sympathy uFith the desper 
human Blsmsuts in story and song, beeauss they themselves 
are leading dreary lives, and have not sought to enlarge 
their experiences by the study of imaginative literature. 
Such a man “ cannot see the use ” of teaching the Humanitieh, 
and he may be inclined to regard himself aa absolved froiB 
oodsidering this Fourth Step because we do not require him to 
“ point the moral. ” Byt if he has no sympathy, no true apper¬ 
ception of the story, he will fail, not only in the last Step, out 
in the First and Second ! Pupils can do much without the 
intervention of the teacher, but they cannot learn the 
HumaniUes exbept from a teacher possessed ot genuine 
human sympathies. They oannot learn truly ; nor can they 
apply the lessons so misleamed. ! ' ' 

(5) iHnally, this Fourth St^, Application, btwg^ 
us close to the topic of the foil owing'chapter, Ifor 
Applicaition is self-activity. Knowledge is 
used, hot only in the acquirement of further know- * 
ledge, but in action. We may dectoe to dijenss ' 
thq probkan of speculative philDBoph3fflw to wh&her 
knowledge or action constitutes " our being’|jpi|||i|^ 
aim ”» we Wre content p6 notice that the two euw 
ii^imately associated in tlue progress of mankind, hpd 
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, ! ^ « knowledge is only made, per- 

when its Value is appreciated in the practice olf 
the arts; they, incan Only he made “fine” 
when they are Conducted with intejiiigencp,, 

There are, indeed, ^ome pupils who cmi only be pro¬ 
perly tested M to their success in gaining knowledge, 
by witnessing thei^achievement in work. They have 
a poor gift of expression : they'cannot write or speak 
glili^ly : they; cannot answer good examination papera 
But when it comes to active, exercise, then it often 
appears that they have apperceived and thought: 
suph pupils are made little of by teachers who judge 
only by the standard of “ words,” but they must 
not be written down as failures, until they have 
been tested by experience. 


technical term far the Steps in Method .—Moat of 
the books oU*Method written in recent years reveal their 
rfUigatioiiB to the Herbartian pedagogy, even where they 
make bo direct reference to it. Hence the technical terma 
used in the above paragraphs—Preparation, Presentation, 
Abstraction, etc.,—aie coming to be niorp familiar every year 
to thaefaera in Great Britain. But as technical terms, they 
are not quite satisfactory—at least to the present writer. 
Thus, Preparation* is easily confuted with the teacher’s 
“ Pueparatkin ” “ of his Lesson Notes, It has, therefore, been 
■Ugrasted to use “Introduction” as the name for Step I. ; 
in this volume Construction of Lesson Notes is spoken of, in 
order to avoid confusion in any reader’s mind with Step I. 

,4‘ Presentation ” “ is also an unsatisfactory term. It suggests 
to the English reader that the teacher has to. V present;,. or 
give instruction—quite contrary to the intention of the theory, 
WMob regards the teacher as standing aside wherever pos- 
'Wble,’leittmg l#ie new material “ present ” itself. Hence “ Re- 
.oqptiqn” has been proposed as an alternative title, but this 
(b nol) wholly suitable either. 

-iiliiiij_^^_ 


• tX i'p^hereitung. ' 

,?! iHniparDtionw (op. p. 839, title of pamphlet publish^ at 



CHAPTER XIV 

SETOND TYPE OP LESSONS-THE ACQUIREMENT O^' SHILL 

Mow a great deal of early educatioq is concerned with the 
imparting of skill. And 1 think that it is no exaggeration to 
say that, so far as this is concerned, an ounce of dsmonstra- 
tion is worth many pounds of description. We build here 
upon the natural faculty of imitation. We must’show the 
child how a skilled action is t« be performed, and get him to 
imitate what to do .—Paychoiogy for Teachers, pp. 67, 68, 
by Professor Lloyd Morgan. “ 

Could the young but realise how soon they will become 
mere walking bundles of habits, they would give more heed 
to their conduct while in the plastic state.—William James, 
Talks to Teachers, p. 77. 

Die Fiihigkeit des Lesens ist bei uns viel verbreitetei* wie 
in England und Frankreich ; die Fahigkeit des praktischen 
Urteils iiber das Oeles/me vieUeicht minder verbreitet ale in 
den beiden Landem.—From a speech by Bismarck in the 
Beichstag, 1878 (quoted by Rein, Das Erste Schvljahr, p. 19). 

§ 1.—In the last two chapters we were engaged 
upon topics which were comparatively easy to 
haAdle, not only because they were based upon 
well-worn ground in psychology, but because the 
followers of Herbart in Germany have here achieved 
results which cannot be assailed except on minor 
points. 

But now wo approach a field where (cf. (^bap. 
XH, § 3) little gttidahce can bf expected from 
pro'fessionaJ teachers. The branches of study now 
to be handled are* not all of them modem, but they 
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have not jwtVeen subjected to the careful psycho- 
logfical treatment which has been accorded to other 
brSnchea o> Instruction. Indeed, the chief error of 
the strict Herbartiarife seems to li^ in their attempt 
to regard the Arts as subservient to jfie same laws 
of method which apply to branches of knowledge. 
Music, Drawing, Reading, are all brought by Ziller 
and RBin under the scheme of» the Five Steps. 

At this point we must break away from them. 
Knowledge is one thing : skill another. Just as in 
Chapter XII we commenced by inquiring into .the 
nature of knowledge, so now we must seek for our 
Method for Lessons in Arts, by asking, What is skill 
in an Art 1 There we inquired of a neighbour. Do 
you know Eastbourne 1 Now we must ask, Can you 
paint a picture of Eastbourne 1 Can you play a 
sonata 1 Can you speak French 1 Our search must 
be for the psychological processes involved in the 
performance of these acts, as a basis for our Method 
in acquiring or in teaching pupils to acquire them. 
Thqse phenomena will lead us to " laws of Per¬ 
formance ” in the Arts, and on these we shall 
venture to suggest “ steps ” in Method, illustrated, as 
before, by examples of Lesson Notes, treating this 
second “ type ” of Teaching as we have just treated 
the first type. 

§ 2.—In considering the acquirement of arts as 
taught in school, we are able to set on one ’side 
all the powers and habits of the child acquired 
involuntarily or gained by instinct apart from 
teaching. These powers are full of interest to the 
psychologist, and the observation of their growth is 
heluful to the teacher in his study of Child-Naftire, 
but they lie. outride the sdbpe of our pre8ent»in- 
quiry. Our child at school age commences, under 
direction, to deliberately acquire some new power— 



^ 0H4^; 

ta. play the piwio, of to make cfl.it^b<4wJ ,9P, 

to‘r^ ^ qypiibols ot his Batjve la^uag^i ,,iWb^ 
airb' mental processes common to" sail thesg 
pureui68!j ■ ' .-i( 

, A ' l^tne reflection makes it clear tha^, 
entire pursuitj in its_ early stages, centres round: 
Imtiatwn. The child is shown how a thing is don^, 
—a.nd then, does it. . ‘ , 

But he does very slowly, and perhaps very jiU' 
correctly, what the teacher does easily and eimctly,, 
Whereupon the action is repeated, and again re-;, 
pwted. Finally, the action becomes familiar ; a new 
iierve-path is worn, if we choose to adopt the 
language of physiology; * further actions, moTPr 
cotnplicated, are attempted, and finally the simple a^cts. 
with which the art was commenced become reflex. ^ 
actions : they are described as habitual:, .qqnstant 
practice has created a new hahit. Arts which end iiA 
the acquirement of a useful serviceable h^it arp 
called mech,anic<d, for their value to the user depends 
upon the ease with which he can perj^^phs -,tbp ‘ 
neflessary reflex actions without fatigue. art of. ^ 

handwriting is malhily mechanical, altiqsagh it is. 
often maintained that even this art should offer.apppei ; 
for individual expression of style and taste, ^ut 
the 'suhstituiion of the typewriter for the pen ^11,, 
abolish the margin of peraopftl initiative, even hercu,. 
All the higher Arts, ^--the fine Arts, inyolyp.i 
another mental element.' The personality, the 
wluch is supprMsed in mechanical process, str^TPSi;! 
always to emerge. Hd^t is a good servant, . 

-* Sully’* ffandbool; of Psychology [UibeT editions), ‘ 

But.Protessoi Sally seems to confine the scope o£ liai^tip)ft:\ 
to the eio'iiest years of childhood, whereas ft surely 
poHl oU thrjihgh aethre life. It Is unfortunate that so mficm 
of tbf m(m jyoent research |a' Psychology has be^. li^i^ed 
ipiyceifiB#scho(^^^ 
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bad master'■.•inaiSiinery is death to the higher lifes 
who haj only learnt to imitate ia juat living over 
again the life' of tfie«man whom he copies. Hence, 
the terms variation, independence,^self-volition, dif¬ 
ferentiation must b» employed to incftcate the final 
issue of all Performance which rises above the mere 
machinery of reflex ptbcesses. ^ 

* This preliminary outline has touched only the 
volitional aspect of Performance ; but we cannot in 
practios separate the will from cognition. He v^ho 
imitates must employ his senses in observation. Only, 
let it be Carefully noted, the end of observation in 
this case is not perception, but merely contemplation. 
The child sees me touch a note on the piano, and he 
hears a sound : if his senses of sight and sound are 
accurate, he can do the sam*e. It is true that during 
this perform jHice, he may also be engaged in apper¬ 
ception, but my purpose as his teacher is for the 
time being achieved, if I have enabled him, after 
contemplating my act, to imitate. . Thus, while in 
InsWuction we proceed from sense-observation fo 
perception and conception, in Performance we pro¬ 
ceed from sense-observation, or {io use a more con¬ 
venient term) from contemplation, to active imitation.^ 

Cognitjon soon plays a further part in the attain¬ 
ment of skill. For _the intellect will not be shut 
out: it insists upon proceeding rapidly from percept 
to concept; the repetition of a process, contemplated 
in the acts both of teacher and of pupil, leads the 
latter to compare and to abstract: he discovers rules 
of art. He finds that certain processes are regular, 
that others are irregular; the former may be more 
rapidly acquired if the comman rule which gover^^s 
them is detected : the latter are contrasted, %.nd the 

_ • * • • 

* We replace Von Anschawwng zum Btgriff by Von 
Wahmehmung zur Naxhahmung oder Thdtigkeit. 
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of contrast: enablea<: t)hezQ ^ 


so!*tfe:be 


li iooi». 


^leodilj' iFsmetnbered. Thus, almost ffom t^ fi^t 
Hisson in a new art,' the iatelligfmGe coAee to Iho sid. 
of the win : 'aiid^lke intelligent ohiTdi who likes . th 
M,nk, gains steady an advantage over the soHJallod 
(‘stupid” child, who' mfcy possess fine axtistio sen¬ 
sibilities, but does not care'’ to reflect up^ hiS 
actions. il): 

A wide scope is once more given to Ferformaaioo 
wl^ the art is treated not only os a mere mechanical 
exercise of motor powers, but as a human pursuit* 
associated with human interests and sympathies* 
Our young children are about to make a little 
cardboard tray, a simple object, concerned Only 
'with cardboard, scissors, and paste. Yes, but .lfh 
are getting it ready for Ghristmas ; it is to appew 
on the table at home on Christmas morning along 
with all the other gifts of that happy time, as & 
real surprise for mother I Here is a situation 
which brings ipto play, not only the imegina* 
tiqn, but the deepest springs €$ feeling. ilFhe 
oar(l tray is not only a model, one of seyiee 
designed by sonke clever teacher in ‘ ofder . to 
dovdbp the pupil’s skill step by step; it is fio 
be a work of> art, in the truest sense : something 
produced with the intention of giving help and 
servioe at home. Or we are, learning to sing, aQd 
before we commence the,teehniqiie of our new piscS 
of music, we are reminded that the cridcet season is 
coming, and that we mast get our song learnt, 'so 
that we may sing about Willow the King '■ as m 
learn to handle the bat. , . : 

^!da.ny ohildren can deam, with some 
le^t to themselves, to stonin the Uars of S^tonnaia^ 
4/iBiv^ .Peusa/nt 5>n tb^ ,1'et th^' 

, 1 (JaadeoMiJM, s^e p. 358, below. 
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Mily lewns Ho ^lay such ft oompositioa with rQ|tl 
arilstie feeing; when he appreciates the simpl&ity 
and freedom* of dbnntry life. Inspired with. such 
thoughts and feelings, he interpret in'his own way 
the notes of the printed page : his work'is no longer 
a mere imitative exercise : imitation is transformed 
into A, “ choicer,jfiner^'produet; more original and 
independent because it has interfused with the 
performer’s personal experience. 

§ 3.—An example from school practice will s^rve 
to show how these considerations may help to 
formulate steps in Method adapted to the pursuit of 
arts. . 

We will take a aeries of lessons in Elementary 
Modern Language Teaching. This work will, of 
eour^, be distributed in^ Sections, and we shall 
follow also the other canons of Method laid down in 
Chapter XII, § 2, since those were seen to be of 
universal application, and were not limited solely 
to the acquirement of ideas. 

The Notes of Lessons which foUow are recast frpm 
a pamphlet published in Germany under the title 
Preparations for Instruction in English on a Direct 
Method} and then turned about as lessons in German 
tc' Engijsh pupils.* In this form the lessons were 
repeatedly given under different circumstances, and 
the ■J^BcipleB^^derlying the work need no louger 
be re^rded as experimental. 

' * Ifdarbuitt, Die Elwert’sche Bnchhandlung, 1892. 

* ” An Expsriment in Modem Language Tsaohing ” 
(Twentyman, Findlay, and Kirkman, Journal of Education, 
Ootob^, 1896, to April, 1897). The present writer ought not to 
bout Ids ind^tedsess to his friend «ad oolleague at Jena, l^err 
ItaktOf Sch^,’whose marvelloua didactic skill wan witnessed 
ir^^^aufiMMUve years, in the elementary olass of EngUab 
ttadewdiirmg the &et years of the Ferien Eurse held at 
Jeaa.,'“_ 
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• 

First Lessons in Gefi^man. 

” ^ ^ Section I 

The purpose of this '^Section is introductory. It 
affords to the pupils knowledge and skill in the use 
of a number of “ lesTOn-words and terms ” ' which 
enable teacher and pupils to communicate wholly in 
German during the course of later study. Thk aim 
determines largely the selection of Material, and 
■nothing should be introduced unless it is actually 
needed. At the same time, the class are introduce 
at once to Germany and its people. The intellectual 
" Content ” is selected with as much care as. -the 
technical "Form.” “ -It 

I. Step.—(ConduDtBd wholly in English.) 
a. Reasons why the class should learn a foreign language 
at all. Why German rather than Turkish or Bingaless ? 
(The time spent on this topic will depend largely upon the 
age of the pupils, and the course of the discussion will vary 
greptly according to their previous experience, and acoo^Sing 
to the actual “ aims” of teacher and class in undertaking the 
pursuit. The theory tf this book presupposes some clear 
purpose, understood by all, before the task is commenced.) 

h. In learning German, then, we are going to try and think 
as Germans think, using their words and sentences: we 
shall gradually find ourselves able to put away Engli^ 
altogether, and to carry on our lessons just as boys and girlS 
do tff German-speaking countries. At first iit will be difficult 
to keep out English, and, for some of you who talk French 
or Spanish, it may be difficult to keep out those langyages, 
but practice will make it easier for you every day. 

c. We are helped in studying German by the circumstshbe 
that the German folk were, in days of old, one people with 
the,, Anglo-Saxon stock, so that, although the English 
language is now wholly distinct from German, therg are 
mapy words which sound nearly alike in the two langdages. 
These are the words, therefore, which iiHe shall use fi^j and 
you will scarcely c^eed to translate them, for you Will at 
once be able to guess my meaning as I utter them. ' you 
wi^ be readily able to iiiiitatef,my voice and use the^.wprd? 
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yourselves, above is the substance of instruction which 

uf^here comprSssed into lecture form, but which in actual 
practice wdlild be “developed” Efom the class.) 

II. Step.—Apnoratu#; an outline Map of Europe (made 
in Germany), with German names; a fioturi of the German 
Emperor. , * ' 

1 a. (Pointing to Deutschland) Das ist Deutachlcmd. Was 
ist <fa8 ? Das ist Deutschland. (If the class have been 
carefujjyforewarnrti in the I. Stepjihat Germans use names in 
Geography different from those used by us, they will quickly 
jp-asp the hovelty of this statement. The question and 
answer must be repeated several times, a portion or the 
wbolaof the class sometimes speaking together ; misproniyicia- 
tion to be detected and corrected on the spot. Land will be the 
special difficulty, for the English habit of pronouncing this 
term will constantly recur.) (Pointing to England) Das ist 
England. Question and answer again: special attention 
once more to the second syllable. 

h. The words “Deutschland,” “England,” are now written 
on the face of the map ovei^ the countries : a pupil or two 
come xrp, and make the sentences again. 

(Here, at opce, reading is added to hearing and speaking. 
}Nhy, indeed, should reading be delayed, if once the pupils 
have anticipated the special danger incurred when reading 
comes before hearing ? The pupil who reads Deutschland on 
a map before he has been drilled in correct pronunciation will 
osspredly start a habit of pronouncing’it “ Dutchland,” but 
if this danger be anticipated,^ the sooner he starts to read 
the better, since he is a being accustomed to letters, and 
ready to mftke progress through th^ medium of the written 
as well as the spoken word.)/ 

C. (Pointing to Deutschland) Ist das England ? N ein ! - 
Das ist fleutschland. And vice versd. Ist das Deutschland? 
Ja, das ist Deutschland; das ist nicht England. Practice as 
befor& Then, on the Wackboard ; Adverhien — 

, Ja, nein, nicht. * ’ 


(A full d^cussion of the Special Method involved in 
this work cannot find place in this volume. The 
teacher accustomed to older methods will say, 
‘^Why not tell the class straight out that Aem^No, 

V'-fhe danger, however, is serfotis, and every teacher ipust 
fariphis ovm eohcl&'^ions as to the proper monieift where the 
¥ishd iiPpressiona of a symbol* can be safely intfoduoed. 

* Blaeh new word as it is aided to the stock is printed 
heW''iH thicker type. • , 
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and Jit=Yea 1'” ^Ebe reply can best,fee found ,by 
practical study of the laws of Peyfonnj!i.nce, :'and 'by 
attaching value to the establlslimeiit of the new 
language habit- The attempt at once to systematise 
this new item of knowledge, by classifying the threfe 
new words as AJverbien, will be regarded by many 
teachers as premature. If, however, the cIlsb .are 
accustomed to think in terms of grammar, they will 
respond to this treatment, for it will merely bring to 
the- threshold of consciousness what, in any' case, 
they would subconsciously do for themselves. But 
in many classes, no doubt, it might be well to wait 
a little before introducing the terms of German 
Grammar.) , 

d, (Producing the picture) k Das iat der Kaiser. Der 
Kaiaer iat in DeiUschland.^ 'Wo iat der Kaiaer ? And wo? 
is added to the list of Adverbien. ' 

Thereupon a scheme for a tense is written:— ' 

. SingiUar. 

1 . 

• 2 . 

. 3. 

First Der Kaiser isl is written after 3; then the teaohSr 
pchdta to himself, Idh h'in in England, and writCe lek Uh on 
the blackboard after 1. 

c. Now the second person is introduced. Der Kaiaer iat 
ein Deutscher.. Ich bin ein Englander. Woa a^nd Sie ? 
Nte emd ein Englander. Was iat der Kaiaer ? Et%at, u^a.w,, 
and our little tense is completed. If the class is young, we 
of odurse substitute Du for Sie. 

It is not to be supposed that the abo^e can be got 
through without translation here and there. But 
both teacher and class are united in the effort tp 
coqimunicate directly in the foreign terms, and the 
native equivalents are kept below the threshold of 
coftsciougness more and more. And since so 

^ A sm^ pupil may of course protest, Eein/ defKaiaai-iat 
mckt in Devtachlcmd, for th^ odds are that be Will be la the 
Isfe of Wight, or In China! *■ , ' . i i 
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ojB t^e <^^rm?ar# “ identic,” ^ this is net so diflBcul,t*i 
qitt? cori;e6^4idijig lesson in, French, , 

,, ..IIL Step.*—Thfe •new Material has now , bee^ 
“presented,” first orally, an(JVthMiJ after full 
practice, in writing. * * 

The intellectual needs of the class can no^vr lie 
attendee^ to,, • A complete review and sutn- 
tna^ of the words learned can he written upon the 
blackboard, and perhaps copied on a piece of paper. 


IFabTe I. 
(Das Verbum.) 
,,Ich iim 
Sin sirtd 
' erist 


Table II. 
(Dsr Artikel .) 
Ein 
Der 


TaMiE III. 
(Furworter.) 
Was? 
ich, Sie, er 
Bas 


Table IV. 
[Advtrhitn.) 
Ja^ Nein 
Nicht 
Wo? 


Table V. 
[Hauptwijrter.) 
Deutschland 
England 
der Kaiser 
ein Englander 
ein Deutscher 


It is certainly npen to question whether the 
Grammatical terminology should here intrude. But if 
it do not, \he teacher and class may both be tempted 
to employ the English terminology—and that is 
' ako ouj; of place. 

In making this summary there is no need for 
inuch speaking, (tne of the indirect advantages to 
a teacher who schools himself to train a class in 


the' arts is that he learns to hold his own tongue ! 

iv. Step.— a. The pupil has now some twenty foreign 
"iyxbtx^ whose use he has ..acquired in direct relation to 
.ff Boptefct ”: they are hk own, and each means something. 


^^y id^tk terms are meant words which have a coi^mon 
'‘-eijjfnologioal ririgiif, and mean' almOst the same*in th^two 
L languages, heiug alsqtvery often S] '' 
ipe^y, ^ka. No terms are 


spelt and pronounced alike' 
absolutely Jdepf io te 
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Let him, then, use them. He has alreEulr (lone so, but in a 
Very reetrioted way, imitating conaciouBlyrand exactly dhe 
foms used by the teacher. Let him now attempt his ftwn 
combinations, in a language which, bontaina only u twenty 
symbols. Here at i^ce the pupil atumbUs across the first 
great difficuH^ of foreign speech: he cannot go beyond the 
narrowest tether ! If he points to Italy and says, fV^at iet 
daa ? his comrade cannon answer. No doubt some bold 
spirit will reply. Das ist Italy I * but he will soon be pulled 
up. r t> * 

Nevertheless, this Fourth Step is quite distinct in that it 
encourages freedom of practice, within the limits that are 
possible. The work is in appearance only revision,of the 
Second Step, but in reality it is much more : the questions are 
now chosen at will by the pupils from the range of the 
twenW symbols which they possess. 

h. Or, finally, a dictation may be given by the teacher. 

Section II 

I. Step.—We are now q^uite at home in our new 
occupation. As soon as the class meet^again (there 
ought not to be a greater interval than twenty-foUf 
hours at the most),^ the questions and answers are 
rapidly repeated, care being again taken to watch 
the dangerous points in pronunciation. 

Then English is resumed for a few moments. 

Since we are to talk’ and think in German as rapidly as 
possible, we need a few current terms such as we constantly use 
mall school lessons. Give me some examples (Exercise-book, 
page, writing, reading, numbers.) Very good. Ounbusinesa, 
then, in the next few lessons, will be to learn how to talk 
in German, like German boys do, abofit our lessons. 

^ It happens that this answer is more correct than the 
German Italien! And it is also correct as “Performance.” 
For the foreigner is obliged to use the symbols of his native 
tongue, when he is ‘' gravelled for lack of ” the foreign qymbol. 
It is only by boldness of this kind that he can attain miency. 
An(\,it is solely by this boldness that alien words get intro.: 
duced into languages. f , 

’*,It would be a most valfiable experinjent to compare the 
result of 0 series of lessons to beginners in which twenty 
minutes were J^aken (n the morning and twenty in the after., 
noon daily, with the same series taking forty minutes at one , 
tin^ in the mornings only. < , -i' 
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* 

Here is ihte’Alm for this Section, and it can be 
easily appreciated and given back by the class. 
Before long Ve ^edl hope to have advanced far 

enough to express the Aim of a Safction*in German. 

• 0 

II. step.—(a) (in English) You will often be in a difficulty 
to understand some word that I use ; if so, I can give a 
phrase which you nifty us*, so as to get an explanation from 
me. ' I will dictate the phrase, and tell you what it means 
word by word: B^tc (please), was heisst auf Englisch ? 
(What is the English word for ?) Thus: Bitte, wan heisnt 
“Kaugr” auf Miiglinch? "Kaiser” auf Englisch heisst 
“Emperor.” “He” heisst auf Deutseh “ er." * 


This is practised by the class with the words 
used yesterday. It serves the slower pupils a 
means of getting an explanation without using the 
vernacular. ^ 

b. (In Englijh) I will now help you to learn words con¬ 
nected with reading and writing; you must try to under¬ 
stand me without wanting me to translate. 

(In German) Hier ist der Mund ; hier ist die Hand ; 
UTid hier ist das Auge, hier sind die Augeli. Was ist das? 
Was^sind die? u.s.w. • 

The new words are at once added to the list sum- 

# ^ 

marised in the previous lesson ; we have now a 
Plural form of the verb : three forms of the definite 
article, g.nd three more nouns. 


c. Mit dem Mund spreche irh. 
Mil der Hm\d schreibe ich. 
Mit den Augen lese ich. 

Was macben Sie mit der Hand 
•Englisch “ do." 


" Machen” heisst avf 


All treated by gesture, question and answer; the 
inversion of the pronoun is learned through . un¬ 
conscious imitation alone ; the teacher does nob i^all 
attention to it, and the. new habit can be learnt 
befohe the pupils have 'realised’that’they have 
broken with the native mq^e of asking a que^ion. ^ 
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! i III; SBep-^—The ajEaDnary is again afldad 
have now Sr table of the {nesent tense f- v i. 

■ ,, 1 ■ I,, .h Mh yyecfu, IchUe^e^ ]^^w. . 

■ . S^^ie apricheVi. 

' ^3. l)»r Kaiser spricht. 

IV. Step.:—The?e is now a greater varielj;6f 
symbols for free practioe {and lienee more opportunity 
for careless error, especially if the Performance has 
proceeded too rapidly). The class will get some fun 
out of the bungler who asserts, ■ Mit dem' Mund 
sehreihe ich ! 

In this Fourth Step most of the question and 
answer can bo done by "the class i the teacharls 
function is to correct mispronunciation (i.e. t© pro¬ 
nounce rightly what wa{^ spoken wrongly, and so 
seek to force the error below the threshold :of oon- 
Bciousnsss),^ and to help the conversa&m where .jbt 
falters or tries to run into paths lying outside the 
little circle of German speech possessed so fat Joy 
the class. 

.. , Sectiou III . : , i 

(It will now be only necessary to give thb subjfecft- 
matter of e^h Section in outline, ' The Steps ate 
fairly like one another in each Section) but il may be 
of advantage to show how the-Sections proceed, tip 
to the point where a piece of continuous,. rea^^ 
con be put into tbe i^nds of the ck^) - r. ^ 

Tbe Exercise-books must be pa^^andi ttbjp- 
bered, since the entry of new wordst^pftieii;. p^ggfir 
pUices will form a permanent exercise in all sne- 
oe^ing lessons. Hence the numerals must be 

(» , “ r « 

1 HowVxHBinm a mistake it » tar teoobors to>i|wdl npou 
erAna,' and thoa ta force them upon the pupils’ attpnfaon, 
magnifying the misohi<d *tfaey profess ' tomndialse ^see 
C^Mpi &VI, p..39ej .belDw|t. V', vi'i.f vV-i'.WV , 
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snd'tlus unmediato Aim given t6‘^1% 
clajs, Erst in^ English, and then in Oennan;' 

Wir werden dia Zablen lernen. (!^nQjBf<yrth the phrase 
ITir werden . . lemen, oder Wir''wsrd^ ^ ■ ■ finden, 
forms the stock'introduction to the business of the 
day, or to a new Section.) 

1)04 i»t ein Finger. Qaa giiwi ewei'Pinger. 7c7i habe 
einen M.%Bd und zuiei M’dnde. Wietvieh ^ugm haben Bie }. 

1. Ick habe. 

! 2. Sie haben. 

• S. Er hat. 

• - ' 

Dan ist ein Heft. Wie viele Hefte gind da? Drei, vier, 
funf. Hag iat cine Seite. Das igt auch eine Seiie ; dasUnd 
zivei Seiten. Das ist die erste ,?ei<e. Hier gind zwei Seiten ; 
dag ist die zweite Zeigen y5ie mtV Ihre .du^en, (fie 

(rate iSeiie, u.s.w. Hier ist die letzte Seite. 

• Noyv the Exercise-book^ is numbered (instructions 
being given in English) each pupil writes on the 
tgp right-hand comer of the first page, thus :— 

1. on the next page ; _ 2. 

Hv/mero eins : ’ Humero zwei : 

die erste Seite. ' , die zweite Seite. 

« 

and so on all through his book, copying from tlie 
blackboard. All the numerals are of course recited 
before the written symbol is displayed, otherwise 
mier will not be pronounced /ear. 

Useful 'practice can ba made with addition: 3 plus 10 
ma^heu 13, u.b.w, * 

Ji full practice is now afforded (and there is great variety 
for it), the class will be found to be really beginnmg to 
abandon Engljpb and to think directly in German. 

As the lost item in this Section, the class are told ; Avj 
die ^te Seite deg Heftes, schrtiben Sie, “Ein Heft fiir 
detitsche Orammatlk.” 

^ Section IV 

«■’ Aim.- Jetzt werden mr Wdrter in dag Heft acht%iben. • 

Seite 2, m/ zweite -Seite, schfeiben ^ie dag Wort 
f*'Artdedn.” ' Leaen Bit die Artiieeln. 

Hier iat ein Hauptworf: Sagfn Sie mir nocb sin Bai^wfrt. 
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die dritte Seite dea aehreiben Sit^SaieptWOrtcr,” 

u.a.w. ' ’’ > 

A'nf die aecheie jSeite, " Pronomina.’’ " ■’ ‘ 

Atlf die achte Seita, “ZaKen." ^ 

Auf die tehUe Sdie, " Verha” ' ’ 

Au/die zvKiT&igste Seite, " PrSpoa^tionen.’^ ' 

Avf die zwei und zwaiaigate Seite, “ Adverbien.” 

The advantage of these exeircisea lies (1) ip their 
giving the class some real thing to do with their 
speech, (2) in the repetition again and again of the 
same forms of speech. The familiarity of the sub¬ 
ject-matter is not a hindrance but an advantage). 

As a part of this Section a few phrases can be 
taught which will help the class to avoid English 
more and more. They are better taught as they ate' 
found to be required rather than put together into a 
separate Section. ' ' 

Bitte, 3age?i Sie den Satz noch einmal, : 

Zch kann Sie nicht verstehen. 

Baa Oegenteil von Zfein heiaat Ja. 

Baa Oegenteil von Prag^ heiaat Antwort. 

Baa Oegenteil von' Singular heiaat Plural. 

‘All new words after they are acquired are seen on 
thte blackboard, tltin copied on their proper page 
in the ff^e. 

Section V ^ : 

I 

Aim: Wir warden jetzt eindeutachea Leaeatdckleeen, A copy 
of the following is given to each pupil :— 

Baa erate LesestUck. - r ,, 

L Jetzt leaen wir Beutach. Sprechen Sie Bevlac\f. 
Jawobl! Ith kann dreissig deutache WSrter apreelieKf 
Beptach iat eine Sprache ; Franzoaiach iat auch eijie SpreieHti ';' 
Bngliach aber iat meine Mutter-spracbe: kSnnen jSifaauch 
Franzoaiach eprechenl Ja, ich Imm FranzSaiach ganz gut 
leatn.tmd ^recken. , ‘ 

2. Tr»> lej^nen i^’ef Bentach und wenig FtifiSachi 
Worter aehreiben mr.' Win aehreiben keine WSrter mif ting- 
li^k. Wir aehreiben a\X^ Wbf^er auf Beutach. 
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3. JS^r StuhlisteBt auf dm, Fueabadeo. Wie vide Stu^i 

sindmhier f Jetzl yterden wir die Stiihh zdhlen. 

KlSnnm Siemeine Finger zUhlen?' 

4. Im.WinteP hat Be% Wolf Hunger. leh toabe JTunj'er 
icTiaf Durst. Hahern Sit Dural ? Jawohl,^h^ ieh kannnicht 
trinken ! Im Somn^er habe^ich Durst, nichl^r^ Winter. 

Section VI 

(^) Hie class is now' sufficiently far advanced to 
compare eSUmples and deduce a few rules of Gram- 


mar Thus 

Im WiTiter 

hat 

der Wolf 

Hunger, 

thr Wolf 

hat 

Hunger 

im Winter, 
im Winter, 

Hunger 

hat 

der Wolf 


leads to the rule, “ Das Verbum steht an der zweiten 
Stelle” (Krause-Nerger, Deutsche Grammatik fur 
Auslwnder, Seite 224). TVis is the first syntax rule 
learnt. It sl^ould be delayed till later, if it cannot 
bo mainly taught in German. 

(2) The classification of the simple verb tenses 
follows, for the ideas are famjliar from the grammar 
of other languages, and the cla^ cannot get on 
much further without tenses. The scheme given in 
Wenckeback’s Deutsches Lesebrsch fur Anfdnger, 
Seite 74, supplies an admirable introduction to the 
idea of time. A skeleton for five days is ruled or 
the blacWioard and gradually filled in as follows 




Apbil. 


• • 

Vor-geatem 

er 12 April 
Montag 

% 

1 

OeSlem 

13 

der 1.3<e 
April 
Dienatag 

Heute 

14 

der lite 
April 
Mittwoch 

Morgen 

15 

der \5te 
April 
Donneratag 

Uber-Morgen 

16 

der 16<e 
April 
Freiiag 


Oeetem ■ 
. war der 

I 13ie April 

Heute ist * 
der 14le 
April ^ 

Morgen wird 
der 13le 
April sein» 

• 

* u.s.fo. 
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From ibk beginning tbe dIub turn learn (1) ffhe dava of the 
j <2) Pratent, Jmper/ekt, Futur, Indfthativ der 
ieiUwSrUr, “sein” uad “haben.” , 

I '<* * 

■b Section VII 

. ■ '* 

Die DeMination der Artih^n. 

Die DeUination der HauptioSrter. 

(A preliminary olassification—with prepoeitions.) ^ 

Section VIII 

Now, for the first time, the class can enter on 
“ Material ” which has a direct relation to the final 
aim of the teaching. The Geography of Germany is 
chosen, as being in itself easy ^ of apperception, and, 
as the proper introduction of the pupil to the people 
whose culture he is to study. A Wall Map of 
Germany is required. A few lesson words, such as 
£eichnen, Zeigen, u.s.w., will be wanted, and tl^ 
subject-matter will follow some such course as 
follows;— 

(1) Ilier ist eine Karte. Da ist der Norden : hier iet der 
SQden.' Da, ist der Osten; da iet der Westen. Dieses ist 
Land, ctber dieses heisst Wasaer. An drei Seiten grenzt 
DeiUschland am Land ^ an eine Seite—im Nor&en—grenzt es 
am Waster. An welche Seite? Die nbrdlichen Qretaxm 
Dentschlwnds siiyi die Ostsee, Ddnemark, und die Nordsee. 
Im Westen, Frankreich ; Im Siidcn, die Schweiz nnd 
Osteirei^h ; im Oaten, Russland. Sagen Sie' inir dsk 
sudUehen Orenzen, u.s.w. t . 

(2^ ifier sind die Qebirge. Die Oebirge sindim Sdde* t Debt 
ea Oebirge im Harden? Im Norden ist DeutscMcaid jUfsihj 
im Siiden ist es gehirgig. Die grSssten Ge6»V^^ heissen:—Der 
SchwarznxjM, im Westen; das Jura-Oebirge,»»thr Mitte; War 
Bbkmia^ Wald, im Osten ; das Engsbirge ; her Thtirynger 
Wald ; 'aer Han. i > 

^‘Why should something '“easy” of anperceptl^ be 
qh<^n ? Becaaae we do pM want to introduce tM nandy 
new topiaa at onoe. The attention of the pnpil mddt M 
Dkainly dirOote^ to t^hnlcal Skill; this is a great task ia tSie 
m^i^inihary '^ges, aind hem» he must nQit;be diverted (man 
It by any new thought about ^Ustory or Geography;’ ii ' 
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(jy JOT W&ttea. Er hdal dei- Skein. Bin 

Ptn/^ hat elnt Mu’^dung. In wdthe See tuUndef der Rhein ? JiM 
Siidtn flieest die Donau. " Demau,'^ iet /eminin; “Rhein’’ 
ist maaculin. (i% witR t^e other principal riverd.) 

(4) Hamburg, liagl an der Miindwm der ^he. Hitr iat 
Hamburg, Hamburg iat kine,Stadt. Binin mn^er Spree) iat 
auch eine Stadt. Berlin iat die Haupt-etadt \Deutachlanda, 
l^ajen Sie mit andere graasen.-g^i^te: — Kbln, Frambfort, 
^Munchen, Dreaden, Redout, u.a.w,,j 

• ■ - ' / • 

The opptA'tunijties for reading-material are now- 
abundant j for free practice, the class may write 
A ctraiposition oft the risers, mountains, towns,, of 
Sttgland. 


Section IX 

1 . Now, if not before, many teachers would desire 
to undertake a classification of lihe sounds of Ger¬ 
man Speech. • Space will not here permit a discussion 
of the vexed question of instruction in phonetic 
symbols : it is enough to urge that the acquirement 
of foreign sounds must be 'subjest to the general 
laws (Imitation, Habit) which underlie all Perforjn- 
adce.^ But, as soon as the clas^ have collected in 
writing a number of symbols in which the same 
agna recur again and again, they may profitably com¬ 
pare tlis sounds, and abstract any rules of spelling ® 
whip^jlboncern these^ The vowels are the most im- 
florta^; -Much time ought not, however, to 'be 
s^ht upon this Section, for correct pronunciation is 
^i^uir^ aliflost wholly by mechanical, unconscious 

’ ^ Journal of Education, April, 1897, p. 223. Mr. 
Eirkman has since that date continued his inquiries into 
flOun^S'Qfen;^. in pronunciation, and. his work ought t« be 

new epelli^.^ this Btage;j^jiot toUift 
Ml# ^iM.)to .wjtto c^wactly; but for pulses ol ahditfoi^ 
bw»s®4 to the'laws of* PerfoMnanoc, 
indeed, to,•sx^pjpwu'sense. ,, . j-'-.. ,, 
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imitation, not by reflection or even" by voluntary 
attention (except in the case of scholtfrly adults). 

The above Course of Study ^ may eftgage a class 
for a daily lussonoduring some twelVe weeks; but 
with a fe* able pupils, who. have already gone 
through a similar experience in French, it may be j 
completed in a fortnight, if an “ intensive ” plan of 
study be pursued. At the close of it, the class is 
ready to take up some simple narrative, prepared in 
easy German, or a topic relating to German 
history or life, and correlated with the rest of 
the Humanities. Thus, if the . class arB„.en- 
gaged on Roman History, or on early English 
History, the story of Arminius and of the Viilker- 
wanderung is appropriate ; Luther's life may very well 
be taken in connection with the sixteenth century, 
or Friedrich der Grosse with the eighteenth. Side by 
side with the story, the Grammar would be built up 
inductively, and some teachers would place a Deutsche 
Grammatik fiir ^uslander in the hands of their 


* Sa" p. 349, above. 



. CHAPTER XV 

THE ACQUinEMENT OF SKILL {continue^ - 

STE?S ^».dapted'to the second type op lessons 

Though a man cannot at all times and in all places paini 
or draw, yet the mind can prepare itself by laying in propei 
materi^ at all times and in mil places. ... I cannot help 
imagining that I see a promising young Fainter, equally* 
vmilant, whetlfbr at home or abroad, in the streets or in the 
fields. Bvery object that presents itself is to him a lesson. 
He regards all nature with a view to his profession.— 
Reynolds’s i^wrowr^es, pp. 22, 23. 

Art primarily requires three things :«(1) A model or con- 
ceptibn, that is to say, an external form which the artist ma.v 
examine and then try to imitate. (2) The material on which 
the new forni*is to be impressed. (3) '{'he instruments by the 
aid pf which the work is accomplished. —Comenius in Th^ 
OrooLt Didactic^ Chapter XXI. (Englished by Keatinge, A. 
and C. Black, 1896.) 

Young tiitizens must not be allowed to grow up amongst 
images evil, lest theig souls assimilate the ugliness of their 
surroundings. Rather they should be like men living a 
beautiful and healthy place ; from everything that they see 
and hear, loveliness like a breeze should pass into their souls 
and teach thenf, without their knowing it, the truth, of which 
beauty is a manifestatiun.—From Plato’s Republic.^ 


^ Quoted in a little-known book by Mr. T. G. Rooper, 
called School and Home (A' Brown and Sons, 
London), and used by him to Ulnstrate the need for ^n- 
tein]^ation in ElemOhtary Art Teaching. The eAsay cafled 
A Fot of Gre^ Feathers” in.the sameyolume^is one of the 
best popular explanation? of aApperception accessible in 
En^V ^ 


A A 
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CHAP. 


“ 0, thou Bculptor, painter, poet; t 
Take this lesson to thy heart ; 

‘ That is best which lieth nearest ’ ; 

Shape from that thy^wdl'k of art !” 
u ^ '—Longfellow. 

§ 1. TTie ^Sections of^ a Course of Study in an Art. 
—In. oflEisring hints for the theory of lessons in the 
Arts, we turn back tp the introduction to (j^hapter 
XII (pp. 265—268), wherewe firstof all indicated some 
general principles common to all branches of Teach¬ 
ing, (including distribution into Sections, and^ steps 
in Preparation and Application). Our task is now 
to indicate where the Steps in Teaching for hra^i^shes 
of Art are contrasted, by laws' of Performance, with 
the Steps suggested in Chapter XIII, controlled by 
laws of Apperception and Abstraction. 

The performer in any art "has acquired, consciously or 
unconsciously, the control of various poVtirs, which we 
may call the technique of the art. The singer caA control 
his voice-organs so as to produce at will an exact tone ; 
and, quite distinct from this, he can “read ” apiece 
of, music and produce a tone indicated by any given 
symbol: the paintep has learnt to handle his brush, 
to harmonise colours ; the linguist has learnt to 
imitate an accent, to recognise and reproduce a 
correct sequence of words. There is an .order of 
technique, from simple to difficqlt, which is indicated 
in “the elementary text-books, just as an order of 
thought is indicated in the text-books of science or 
mathematics. Now the teacher of an krt, if he has 
thought the matter out, frames his course of study 
so as to cover in succession all the elementary stages 
of ‘ this technique. The “ Sloyd ” teacher ha^ his 
copiplete set of modelsj each introducing a new" tool 
or k ne\y manipulation j the music teacher has his 
series of “pieces,” and^s'o forth. The distribution 
0 ^ a Course of Study into Sections involves there- 
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fore an analjafs 6f the various items of skill which 
hake to be attained. Each of these needs to be 
separated frofti th#r«^t, and mastered by the proper 
steps. * ( • 

On such a plan are based all the s^eftal systems, 
“ schools,” or what not, which abound among 
teache^ of music, drawing, and languages. The 
value of these systems varies greatly : the best of 
them are distinguished by this feature of careful 
technical analysis, taking up each difficulty separately, 
recognising the relation between one act of skill and 

thu)£xt. . 

But many teachers’ find these formal “ systems ” 

unsatisfactory. True, they relieve the teacher of 
trouble ; he has a scheme to hand, and need only 
follo'Wf the master-plan in Brder to produce a uniform 
result in all tfe pupils. But even where the system 
a’dopted has been planned with great care, it meets 
with only partial success. 

(1) In the first place, n6 ordgr of Performance 
in technique is absolutely the best for all kinds 
of pupils. Each school or class presents its own 
special difficulties, and an oreTer of attack which 
suits one situation may prove disastrous in another. 
There if no logical, peremptory law which requires 
the declension of German nouns to be taught before 
the auxiliary verbs (or vice versa), analogous to» the 
law which makes it necessary to teach Euclid I. 32, 
after I. 31. • 

(2) In ignoring the individual needs, the system 
ignores also correlation. The human interest of the 
occuj)ation suffers if the Sections are planned simply 
with" a view to technical progress. “Art for art’s 
sake ” certainly dbes not appeal to beginuers, how¬ 
ever much it may satisfy the adult enthusiast or 
specialist. . Interest in t^hnique, necessary to pro- 
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gresB as it may be, is an acquired intetest (see p, 38, 
above), and cannot take the place of "wider, human 
interests. ^ ^ 

(3) Finally, teachers who are ' indifferent to 
correlation ^tcen find it difficult to undertake a 
satisfactory analysis ol their pupils’ technical pro¬ 
gress in an art. There is a general progress i^ taste, 
judgment, choice of materials, precision, arrangement, 
which eludes classification, and which nevertheless is 
quite observable when the work of a pupil in one 
year is compared with his work a year hence. For 
example, a school with six successive school ;E(:ftrB 
learns French. How will you divide off the work of 
each year from the nextl You may, indeed, proscribe 
a certain vocabulary for each year, and set certain 
limits to Grammar; but these limits are vague. 
If you attempt precisely to indicate vthe relative 
amounts of skill to be attained in each School Year, 
you will fail. 

Hence the task, of dividing a Course of Study into 
Sections is not one for which rigid canons can here 
be laid down. Each Section should, as a rule, in 
the first years of study, contain some new item of 
technique : in a language, the use of some new modes 
of speech or style; in painting, the imitation and 
practice of some new method. But this cannot be 
always required, for Content needs to be considered 
as much as Form. Thus in painting it may be that, 
for the ensuing term, we may think it well for our 
class to learn no new technique, but simply to 
exercise the power they have acquired, in repre¬ 
senting a series of flowers which they are studying 
in^^Botany, and in applying their skill in Design 
(acquired- in a previous term) fpr decorating the 
.walls of th&ir class-room with frescoes. During this 
term, then, the Course of Study might, if we paid 
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regard only technique, be considered simply as'lSi 
retision (Stejp IV., Practice,-see below), of earlier 
Work,mot a new '^Section” at all. But, if we value 
Content, and are as mucji concerned with the "what” 
as with the “ how ’* of painting, we may divide the 
term’s work into Sections, solely considering the 
order in the selection*of the flowers. As we proceed 
to consider the nature of the “ Steps ” involved in a 
complete Section, we shall see that this latter mode of 
treatment would not involve all the elements wjiich 
make up a complete Section. Nevertheless, for the 
ciJfW^ience of firranging Notes of Lessons, it may 
be best to employ the term, although, psychologically, 
it will not inyolve all the Steps. ■ (This is analogous 
to our arrangement of Sections in the acquirement 
of knowledge. We noticed that at times no Third 
§tep would fte'possible (especially in teaching young 
children) : nevertheless, it is necessary to divide the 
Course of Study into a series of topics, each complete 
in itself.) Generally speaking, therefore, what is said 
in Chapter XIII, § 1, as to Sections in Instruction, 
will apply .here also, substitutii^ for “new idea or 
group of ideas ” " new habit or group of habits,” and 
qualifying this requirement as it is there qualified. 

§ 2. 3'he First Step : Preparation. —We cannot do 
better than retain ^he term employed at the corre¬ 
sponding place in Chapter XIII, for the pufpose 
then is the same as our purpose now, except that 
the statem^t of Aim is couched in different lan¬ 
guage. There we agreed with our pupils that we were 
about to learn some new knowledge ; here we agree 
that fi'fe about to do something.* But in this First 
Step nothing is actually done. The process is solely, 
an intellectual on^ Head, as we musf, for ‘the 
supremacy of volitional activities In this sphere, we 
have to recognise that, in :jtchools at least, all the qf ts 
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CHAP. 


V 1 

are to be treated aa “ liberal,” i. e. as connected w(th 
the life of thinking man—springing from >htimani^ic 
motives, serving humanistic ends.^ The succeeding 
Steps will fr^eat'‘of technique of ‘‘Form”: at 
present we '\)Bgin with “ Content.” Thus, at the 
outset of our German lessons, we struck the note 
of human interest ; ‘‘these foreign folk wenj once 
our kith and kin : they are a ‘ great ’ nation— 
we know of some of their great deeds—they have 
produced a great literature—hence our reasons for 
learning their art of speech.” This note of intellectual 
and moral interest will be sustained and readWSd 
in the First Step of many succeeding Sections. 
Teachers of Music and Drawing too often treat this 
part of their work with cpntempt, and hence their 
work is too often despised by school teachers. 
Among recent artists, John Farmer,of Harrow and 
Balliol, ought never to be forgotten—side by side 
with his poet colleague, Edward Bowen—for the 
service they rendeied both to the schools and to the 
musical profession. They, more than any teachers 
of recent days, insisted that the songs of school 
should possess worthy “ content ” as well as worthy 
music. 

(a) The Aim of a Section in an Art should there¬ 
fore spring, wherever possible, ovk^ of some correlated 
schdfll pursuit; or, if that is impossible, out of some 

’ "Invention, in Painting, does not imply the invention of 
the subject, for that is commonly supplied by the Poet or 
Historian. With respect to the choice, no subject ean 
be proper that is not generally interesting. It ought to be 
eith^ some eminent instance of heroic action or heroic 
Buffering. There must be something, either in the action or 
in the object, in which meii are univergally concerned, and 
which strikes powerfully upon the public sympathy.”—Rey¬ 
nolds’s Discoiumes, p.,40. 

“ Editor of Oavdeamus, Bulce Domum, etc., etc. (Cassell 
ani^Co.). o 
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genuine hurfiab interest. In Reading-Lessons, 
sh*uld the^clals be compelled to feed on the dreary 
fare erf a Mfscelldh^us Reader—a kind of literary 
Tit-Bits. Let *them read books# as we adults do, 
for the purpose of learning more aboift^hings which 
interest us. True, when the Reader is commenced, 
it wil^ be undertaken with technical care and 
method appropriate to the art, but the " Content ” of 
this piece of art work should be such as corresponds 
rationally to the pupil’s general circle of ideas. 

The importance of this argument will be recognised 
vwiiaik it is observed how many varieties of art— 
especially of Manual Occupations—press themselves 
now upon the school. Many of them in themselves are 
“interesting^’; for children, as we have seen, like to 
“ do things,” and most of'these arts offer useful oppor¬ 
tunities foP physical training; but their value for 
culturS will depend wholly upon the possibilities they 
offer of correlation with other parts-of the curriculum. 
If, then, a choice is about To be .made of a Manual 
' Occupation to take up some portion of the weekly 
Time Table, the preference shovdd be given—(1) to a 
branch which the teacher can effectively teach ; (2) 
to a branch which can be treated, not only with' 


systematic attention to technique, but in intimate 
asqpciation with ot^er branches. The most striking 
example of this in Great Britain just now v* the 
adaptation of Sloyd, which formerly was treated 
almost solfly as technique, to the needs of the 


Physical Laboratory. 

(6) But this “ Content ” Aim is not the onlj' 
feaj;ure of the First Step on which the attentien of 
tlie’class should be fixed. ^Ve have seen that, as a 
rule, each Section will seek to impart somi new item 
of technical skill, and the^ pupils should anticipate 
this with^ihe same interejjt that we have demanded 
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in Chapter XIII for the anticipation Lf intellectual 
work. Thus, in Section II of the German. Lessohs, 
the class are to acquire some jiuSSful Sesson-^ords ; 
in Section V, thfy are to learn how to read a 
connected pAsSage. . ^ . 

Here we look for the pupil’s intellectual interest 
in the mastery of technique. ■ This interest ^annot 
be relied upon with young children, and hence the 
importance, in their case, of a careful fostering of 
interest in Content : but, as soon as a child ds old 
enough to observe his own progress, he can be 
trained to this acquired in*terest in ^the art fqf^si^.e 
sake of the art itself. ' 

When this is oni;e created, the art l^ecomes some¬ 
thing more than a mere employment for school 
hours. The exercise of iiew powers becomes a 
delight to their possessor: a boy ' conscious of 
progressive power over French will begin to tallc 
it at home : if ho realises his progress in Drawing, 
he will take a skei^ch-boOk with him in the holidays^ 
An art pursued with awakened artistic instinct'" 
becomes converted from a schoolroom bore into a 
home “hobby.” 

§ 3. The Second Step : Presentation .—It seems best 
to employ the'same term^ as is employed in (Jhapter 
XIII, although the mental acts are_ of a wholly 
different character. There the I^resentation consists 
in the reception of new individual notions ; here it 
is concerned with the contemplation of some new 
exercise in the art, followed by copying of the same. 
In the one, the process is apperceptive, in the other, 
imitative: the former lays the foundation of new 
concepts, the latter of r^w habits. 

l*iiere Mre two distinct parts' of every such 

W. James,'TalJa to Ttachfirs, p. 94. 

^ See p. 333, above, for criticism of these techqlpal terms. 
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Presentatiofl, *but they are not separated into two 
S^epa bect^use* they are closely interlaced. 

• (a) Jn Cvntempttit^n the pupil is receptive, passive : 
his work is partfy intellectual, but-the psj^chologist will 
tell us that the motor system is already %t work, anti¬ 
cipating, as it were, and subconsciously practising, 
the ejercise which - is contepiplated. The teacher 
plays the air of a melody to a singing class : if an 
observer closely watches the pupils, he will see nerve 
signs which indicate how their attention impels them, 
without knowing it, to “ go over ” the air.^ 

the same time, the intellect is active, 
comparing and contfasting, but the end in view is 
not thought. After pilling the .melody, the teacher 
does not say, “Now think about the relations of 
these chords,” but “N8w sing the notes I have 
played.” If, presently, he does desire to bring their 
thoughts Jbove the threshold of consciousness, he is 
leading them to another Step, whicb-we shall consider 
subsequently, and a distinct’effort* of mind would be 
necbssary to them in order to turn their minds fj'om 
action to intellection. ^ 

Let it further be observed that while the pupils 
undertake this formal act of contemplation as a part 
of the .work of a Section, much of the experience ® 
nec.es8ary to ^kill ^ the art will be gained apart 
from lessons. Just as many of the ideas relating to 
a new body of thought are gained apart from school, 
so, much Contemplation is pursued apart from school. 
What the teacher does is to select examples (in 
certain cases his own actions being the example), and 
» • 

* ®very one is conscioUB. how, after listening to good 
songs, the on^Whicij has laid mifat hold upon a hearer.will 
be subconsciously repeated for hours afterward!, when his 
chief attention has passed to other matters. , 

® I use the term employed dw Principal Lloyd Morgan 
{Psychologf^^for Teachers, Chap. III., Experience). , 
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combine the varied experiences of the' pupils with 
the specific experience now afforded, sb ap to ensiiire 
an adequate Contemplation bypeVhry pupil, rSome- 
times this ex'periePce cannot he gained in the class¬ 
room at alf^ and the substitute.? offered in the 
class-room will only be effective so far as they rely 
upoji experiences gained outsidt. The models pfiered 
by the art teacher are no substitute for the Con¬ 
templation of the natural world. 

On the other hand, the reluctance of teachers to 
select and prepare careful models for the imitation of 
their pupils is a fatal bar to progress. A clasitxouu 
no more be expected to pick up for themselves the 
necessary experience in an art than they can pick up 
knowledge from books. Some teachers will deny the 
necessity for imitation, from a fond pride in the 
originality of their own performanteH : ^ others, 
especially in the arts of native languagfe (speech, 
reading, handwriting) will refuse to see how their 
own daily perfomance* in their pupils’ presence 
presents an execrable and ruinous example. Con¬ 
templation, pursued ,^with voluntary or involuntary 
attention, is the basis of all action, and what is 

' "Nor, whilst I recommend studying the artfrom artists, 
can I be supposed to mean that nature is to be neglwjted ; I 
take this study in aid, and not in exclpsion, of the other. — 
Reynolds, p. 84. 

" A painter musit not only be of necessity an imitator of 
the works of nature (which alone is sufficient to dispel thie 
phantom of inspiration), but he must be as faecessarily an 
imitator of the works of other paintere ; this appears to be 
more humiliating, but is equally true ; and no man can be 
martlet, whatever he may suppose, upon any other terms.”— 
Reyilblds, p. 77. The Sixth Discourse throughout is well 
worth careful study, as a njpdel of literary style os wetf as 
for i'j.s doetpne. 

Compare also the interesting Circular on Reotding in 
Schools (No. 4d7, 18S7) issued by Sir G. W. Kekewioh from 
the Education Department. It affords illustratio]) at several 
poiKts of the theory of this chfipter. 
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pursued irregularly and at all times out of school 
nesds alj t^e more to be regulated and supplemented 
by th» method of *sciool lessons. 

If space permitted, it wjuld be poEiible to illustrate by a 
variety of examples bow large a part maj^W played in the 
life of a school society by the selection of appropriate examples 
for Contemplation in various arts. A good piece of music 
played #)Ccasionally to thi school ; the selection of harmonious 
colours in decoration ; insistence upon neatness and order, 
not to speak of artistic form, in the external appearance of 
rooms and corridors. The sultivation of aright “tone” in 
matter^ of Vjehaviour and conduct carries us quite heyoi^ the 
realm of class-teaching, and indicates how the same prinoi- 
jje^f Art Performance through Contemplation and Imitation 
Sclenfrto the deejfest problem of school life in Guidance and 
Gov^ernment (see Chap. I, p. 16, above). 

(b) The arguments which Sii* Joshua Reynolds 
found it necessary to ujge on behalf of Imitation 
need still to be repeated, for the schools are to-day 
paore than ?ver under the domination of a psychology 
which cares for little else in the mind except the 
intellectual powers. 

But we are not concerned to plead for Imita¬ 
tion as a method or device invented by teachers.^ 
Once more, to resume the itandpoint taken in 
treating of Method in Instruction, we are dealing 
with inevitable laws of mind. Skill is attained by 
imitation and in no other wav^ The teacher who 
talks about his art«nuch may not be a teacher of his 
art at all! If we labour this point further, we'shall 
ourselves be guilty (in our pedagogic art) of the 
error we denounce ! 

Some features in this act of imitation may be noted, 
(i.) The direct object set before the pupil is fidelity. 
Tha.pupil’s purpose is to learn a new exercise. His 
personality is to be suppressed : he is to d(j " as he is 
told.” We are, of course, dealing only with pupils 
in the elementary stages ob art-attainment. As the 
* * Compare p.»263, above ■ 
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student reaches the years when lie' himself is 
a master, he still copies, but his imi^ti^^n' is mlire 
selective.* Not. so the beginiler'^ he must subnht 
himself absbluteljr to a ‘'master," and if we 
have to lambiit in later years that he has acquired 
some meretricious habits due to the defects of that 
master, we can only lament the inevitable cir¬ 
cumstance, and reflect, as teachers, upon the heavy 
responsibility of our oflice. The business of the 
schopl is only with the rudiments of the arts.^'' 

This responsibility is especially great in those arts, 
such as Music and LanguagB,^ whore the tswsfeEi' 
himself acts as the model; but it cannot be ignored 
in the arts of representation, even though the teacher 
may supply copies and examples which he himself has 
not worked.'* The teacher of Carpentry may procure 

' ( ' 

* "When I speak of the habitual imitation and continued 
study of masters, it is not to be understood that I advise any 
endeavour to copy the exact peculiar colour and complexion 
of another man’s mind ; the'success of such an attempt must 
always be like his, wtfo imitates exactly the air, inanner,.and 
gestfires of him whom he admires. His model may be excel¬ 
lent, but the copy will be ridiculous ; this ridicule does not 
arise from his having ijnitated, but from his' not having 
chosen the right inode of imitation.”—Reynolds, p. 83. 

ii "The first, degree of proficiency is, in painting, what 
grammar is in literature, a general preparation for whatever 
species of the art the student may afterwards choose for his 
more particular application. The povter of drawing, model¬ 
ling,* &nd using colours is very properly called the Language 
of the Art.”—Reynolds, p. 11. (Grammar obviously inmudes 
the art of correct composition in this passage, tis in the title 
"Grammar School.”) 

° In Language, the involuntary influence of each pupil’s 
language upon the rest is well understood/, and many parents 
atta^ too much importance to it. Children learn a new 
style of speech quickly—they can also unlearn it quickly in 
a new environment. ' ’ , 

* Rnskin^ Laws of Fiesole (Elements of Drawing arranged 
for the use of, schools) have been already referred to. His 
insistence upon accuracy—using measurement whore neces¬ 
sary—ia a marked feature of his Elements. ' 
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a aeries of wdrkell models for his class to copy, biyt 
udHess he himttelf can quickly aad accurately copy the 
OEigin^ls, Ke* will* find it hard to direct the per¬ 
formance of hiS’pupiis. . * 

(ii.) While the direct purpose of itkis Step is to 
achieve faithful reproduction of an original, it 
cannot be expected ,f<hat the pupil should entirely 
relinquish Jiis own individuality. . The “personal 
equation ” survives even in making a pot-hook or in 
mixing colours ; still m6re in the more “ subjective ” 
and symbolic arts of music and language, flow, 
as thq^e 'Variations from the original are 
unconscious, and are not directed by a positively 
errant will, they only need to be corrected where they 
plainly lead m error, i.e. where they will establish a 
bad habit, if repeated, ^hus, in the mechanical arts 
of spelling*and pronunciation, any variation from 
Ihe type is an error. To spell badly may be a sign 
of originality, just as a lisp has sometimes been 
accepted as a sign of good breeding, but it is a sign 
of mental vigour to .be able submissively to overcome 
these errors at the bidding of a teacher. 

(iii.) THere are varieties in ijlie mode by which the 
original may be presented for imitation. Memory < 
drawing plays a prominent part in good' systems of 
Art training : the original has been contemplated, 
buf the pupil’s performance is re-created fropj an 
iilSM^< In recitation, the passage may be delivered 
by ^bjteacher, and then “ copied ” by the pupils : ^ 
or tWby'may be supplied only with the written or 
printed original, and may construct, from their 
ex^rience, their own mode of copying. . 

* Assiduous “copying,” i.e. g'ecitation of good literary 
models, has been always ret^gniaed (at least sincothe de^s of 
Demosthenes) os a v^uable element in culture. But it has 
been more and piure neglested since the invention of 
printing. • , 
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Very often the Presentation will 'require to be 
carefully articulated,^ each item being- coutemplatted 
and then imitated, before the _ne.:t is “ brougjit for¬ 
ward, then rit th^ close all the portions will be 
grouped togetlfor. Section I in the German lessons 
offers an example of this. Just as in the Presenta¬ 
tion of new knowledge so here,, a Section may extend 
its Second Step over several weeks before it is found 
convenient to proceed to Rules and Practice in the 
later Steps. 

(c) The intimate association between some bodies 
of knowledge, such as the Hunmnjj^ies, andjflEje 
arts, such as Language, makes it often necessary 
for them to be combined in the currjculum under 
one branch. Then it often happens that there is 
an extended Presentation, ' in which the class are 
simultaneously learning new knowledge) and copy¬ 
ing (t.e., hearing and reading) new materials in 
linguistic art. D.uring the course of such a study, 
the teacher will select at his discretion some small 
portion of his material for definite art study. Thus, 
in.s'tudying a drama, one passage in an Act will be 
chosen for special formal study as recitation, and 
1 from this as a model some new technical exercise in 
Compositiofi, oral or written, may be taught, The 
rest of the Act will be read, silently ^ or aloud, and 
the j-pading will all the time constitute a help (or 
a hindrance !) to the pupils’ artistic skill; but their 
attention during such reading will be (directed to 

' Of. p. 319, above. 

^ Silent reading is, or should be, “ copying.” Individuals 
vary 6s to the extent to which they “hear,” i.e. employ fhe 
powers of audition, while sileptly reading an author. And the 
same' individual will act diuerently with different authors. 
Few can read Shakespeare without inwardly dramatising the 
printed page : but Baton can l>e apperceived solely by aid of 
the visual organs. , 
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Content (knowleSge) rather than Form. This inte^'- 
w(5p,ving of Knowledge with Skill constitutes one of 
tlje chief jli-a*tica]» difficulties in the construction of 
a series of lessons. * The teacher finijs it difficult 
to analyse the varipus • constituent nl^ents of his 
work, and to apportion fairly the time at his dis¬ 
posal between ths claims of the various duties which 
are lafd upon him. ' 

This “blending of knowledge and skill is found in 
all the important brartches, and no teacher can 
afford to be ignorant of Method in either sphere, 
^^tjmetic is both a Science and an Art; Language 
is an art which erery teacher takes a share in 
cultivating, and Drawing, with young children, 
may be mad* almost as valuable an in.strumeiit of 
culture, when teachers »thBm.selves know how to 
employ it a* such (p. 322, above). 

■ § 4." The Third Step : The Rules of Art .—The 
practical activity of Imitation is followed by an 
intellectual process, whereisl the pupil reflects upon 
his* performance, and, very often, formulates his 
practice under rubrics or rules. It will be at flnce 
noticed thkt this is a generapsing process, passing 
from concrete to abstract, ■ as in the Method of» 
Chapters XII. and XIII. It may not’ always be 
necessary to ^o through a conscious process of ex¬ 
pressing the rule* in words, but the prin[;iple 
of Abstraction obviously underlies the achieve¬ 
ment. • 


Nevertheless, there is a distinction between the 
apprehension of Rules and the abstraction of General 
Ideas. Rules may be empirically obtained, and 
unSerstood for the purposes of the art, without in¬ 
volving any deeper process of reflection.* The^aim 
of an artist is to get a working rule dor his own 
guidancBy, He is not interested in rules as such. 
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Grammar was not invented by poets, ibnt by gram¬ 
marians ! ^ c* 

Art has, indeed, its rules ^ but th? teacher who 
makes these thS principal thing ki]l8°the art! This 
is well recognised m some arts, .but not in others. 
Theories of Music, Of Drawing are kept in due 
subordination to skill in Practice, but in the art of 
language skill has been- despised, and has been 
honoured less than the sciences which spring out of 
language studies. Indeed, the conception of a 
forei^ language siS a fine art, cultivated with 
sesthetic grace, is almost extinct, and certain^^^", 
not revive until our conceptions'of the worth of the 
people who speak the foreign language are ennobled. 
For, while the Fine Arts transcend at mst the petty 
rules of the schools,'^ they iiever part company with 
the artist’s intellectual interests in grea.t ideas. A. 
noble Content, high thoughts on great subjeota, are 
of the essence of a great Art; and if University 
studies in Modern Languages are to gain the same 
ascendency over men’s sympathies that Music and 
Pfiinting possess, it will spring from . their associa¬ 
tion, not with Philollggy and Syntax, but with the 
"Literature, the History, the political and social life 
of the peoples who speak the Tjanguugss. 

So we admit the value of Itules, as playing a 
nece@§ary, though subordinate part, in Method. 
Some artists despise them, because they themselves 
are not intellectually inclined. But in uthe school, 
at least, every pursuit must be tackled in an in¬ 
telligent fashion—even criAet and football may 
be ueiefuUy expounded by rule ! 

The mode of study wUl vary greatly : in Language 

C ' ^ 

^ Compare the Tennyson story, p. 59, above. 

* “Could wa teach-taste or genius by rules, these would be 
no teagor taste or genius.”—Reynolds, p. 28. 
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•the class may profitably go a long way in systeni- 
atl^ing their Vocabulary and the rules of grammar, 
while ^in iSliftic, *nlpss the pupils are to become 
“performers,” little time can b^ profitably spared 
from exercise and ■ practice. An tttiateur ^ can 
enjoy and benefit by good interpretations of simple 
music without knowing much pf technique. If the 
art is fo be so pursued as to enable the learner to 
use his skill up to advanced stages, then his whole 
mental powers must be brought into play in ojrder 
to gra.sp the study on every side : but if the art is 
Oanj^ig^at school, only in its preliminary stages, and 
principally as a mean? of aesthetic culture, the teacher 
will be satisfied with quite a fragmentary apprehen¬ 
sion of tfieoryf 

§ 6. .d Fourth IStep : Practice .—When rules are 
apprehendec^ ^ey must be practised, otherwise the 
learning of them is folly. And even where the 
Presentation has not produced any formal state¬ 
ments of the kind, the new ekercises presented need 
to become part of the mental habit by every possible 
mode of practice.^ , 

Practice is once again Imitation, for the acts of 
the pupil, although entirely his own, are still only 
a repetition of those contemplated previously in the 
Second Step : but with a difference. A new com¬ 
bination is proposed : the same melody, but ki a 

’We have tp recognise that in many Fine Arts (Music, 
Painting, the Urama) the aim of the teaching, as a part of 
liberal education, has to be limited to the needs of the 
amateur, who can contemplate and appreciate, with benefit 
to his own culture, far beyond his poBsibilities of performance. 
This (Consideration is of great ethical and sesthetical import¬ 
ance, and needs detailed treatment in working out 4he 
Special Method of tetZching each fine art. ^ " 

2 “A facility in drawing, like that jof placing upon a 
musical instrument, cannot be acquired but by an infinite 
number of aots.”—Reynolds, P(,20. , 
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different key—or another melody, si&flar in style- 
to the one which was*'imitated in the^ Presenta¬ 
tion. In the German lessons giveh above, the 
Fourth Step "'seemr to be very much’ a repetition of 
what has g<Si8 befope ; but 'it will not be felt to be 
so by the pupils, for they are themselves employing 
a power which they have gained: the actua| forms 
of speech used must be exactly those of the Second 
Step, but now it is they who are employing them on 
theip own account, practising a new habit oi> their 
own. 

Thus the key-note of this last s*ep is— 
initiative, independence. '* v ■ < 

(a) The relation of this to the pretaeding Step needs 
to be carefully watched. Practice is nd' mere “ appli¬ 
cation ” of a rule. True, fhe rule will often perform 
a useful office, and the performer may (iafefully think 
and check his action by considering wliethol' he is 
obeying the rule.- But, in many arts, the conditions 
of performance l@ave fto time for such reflection 
un^il it is too late to repair an error; this is true 
•especially of music and of speech. Afterwards the 
performer may sometimes recall what he has done 
’ with profit to himself, and recognise where he has 
failed ; but it is a common observation (especially in 
laugotigo-teaching) that success^is hindered by hesi¬ 
tation and reflection. A sentence is like a rapid 
sketch—it must be done at once, or it has failed. 
Detailed correction at the moment sets hp a struggle 
between the intelligence and the will that hiijders 
freedom. » 

The chief aim of practice is right habit —habit so 
certain of itself that it,has become involuntary.' If 
the-consciousness of rule help this process, well and 
. good ; if itr embarrass, then it has been converted 
from a good servant to a bad master. o 
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(6) The ftirtus of Practice vary, from those whicfi 
co&tain elemehts exactly likr the material of the 
SocOiuj Step' to toijiis wldch offer combinations 
entirely free and independent. J’his'distinction is 
vital to the whole inqmry into the d^elopment of 
the Arts. 

At Jjhe first start, ■ihe pupi^ must submit himself 
as a mechanical tool, doing exactly as he is bid, 
imitating point by point. If his lively will, or 
other predisposing cause, magnify the personal equa¬ 
tion, his progress will be hindered.^ But, with every 
the rsgige of possible initiative widens : 
every new exercise aflbrds new modes of combination 
with the, olden ones ; every point, of sympathy with 
fresh Contenff enables him to labour again, with a 
new insight, over the techTiique. 

And furtin^r, this progress in freedom is essen¬ 
tial to • progress in the art, as in tl^ entire life 
of the artist. This is the great doctrine which 
John Buskin cried for so mahy ye^irs in the wilder¬ 
ness, with regard to the degradation induced by Jhe 
mechanical arts of the factory. ^Every artisan knows 
that he cannot “ get on ” to a second machine, if he 
is kept too long at the first. 

If IJpactice in Arithmetic degenerates into a 
dreary vista pf “ j^oing sums ” exactly like the 
“ sums ” done last term, then the Mathematkxan 
becomes a good elementary calculating machine, 
increasing iff speed, but not in the higher forms 
of skill. 

(c) The limit of definite separate practice of a 
new^ habit is obviously found in the demand that it 
should become a habit, i.e., fhat it should be per¬ 
formed finally with,.a minimum strain of ^oluntfiry 
attention, so as to leave tl\e higher mental powers 
• > Chap. XIV, u. 344, above. _ 
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free for advancing upun new paths. ‘"But a serious 
error may be incurred from the desir® to obey this 
law. The pupil may take so tong “to fonja the 
habit that he-may^be kept back from new Sections 
of study. Y\5ting pepple cannot’form new habits all 
at once : a fair progress must be expected—nothing 
more. A striking example of this is seen in the teach¬ 
ing of Handwriting in many Elementary Schools : 
the work is done so slowly and carefully that the 
pupils fill book after book of writing which is little 
more than writing. Composition is restricted by the 
effort to form each letter perfectly hence fjjgedesL 
of thought, even of sentence-coAstruction, is woefully 
hampered. The error is similar to that .incurred 
when children are compelled to “ learmressons ” with 
perfect accuracy : the strain is too great : weariness 
ensues, and the final result, as far bs& accuracy of 
recollection even is concerned, is worse than if the 
children had been allowed to go on to a new Sec¬ 
tion, with the previous dne imperfectly remembered. 
Habits of accuracy must, indeed, be attended to, lout 
they have often been worshipped as a fetish. It 
must be remembered »that all important exerciser in 
an art (especially in the useful arts commonly 
acquired at school) will be ipso facto practised in 
many dther branches of the curriculum, and apart 
fronao the school altogether. A pupil only learns to 
write well finally by writing carefully in all the 
exercise-books, note-books, etc., which "he employs. 
Writing in copy-books alone will never make a gpod 
writer. If the teachers of Arithmetic, of Science, of 

' ft is true also of much elementary work in Arithinptic. 
This criticism is not levied,, as a charge against the skill of 
the‘.teacbsc'S, but it arises from the inevitable difficulties 
of the situation—large classes, requirements of authorities, 
etc. It is the teachers 'fhemselves whose opinion is here 
indicated. 
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Composition, are careless about the matter, and 
al^bw theij p^upils to “ scribble,” the mischief cannot 
b6 rectified in wrfting-lesaons. 

(tf) In a mechanical p.rt such ak Handwriting, the 
aim is achieved when the sequence of involuntary 
reflex actions is, established. But in the liberal 
arts, s.s we have sSfen, such* machine-like practice 
destroys progress. We have to look forward to an 
ever-growing sense of independence, which in the 
greatest artists expaiid.s into genius, and which, 
even in the performer of moderate talents, expresses 
individuality. Indeed, we might be justified 
in adding a Fifth ^ep to our series, and name it 
Invention, fo^ the artist must Anally reach a stage 
where he is n6 longer thijiking of rules at all, or. at 
least is making his own rules ; ^ but there are two 
(easons whith seem to make it unnecessary to give a 
separate place to Invention in the art work of a school. 

In the first place, as a matter of’theor}^. Invention 
is only a higher kind of Practice.* '' Strictly speak¬ 
ing, it is little more than a new combination of those 
images wlych have been previously gathered and 
stored in the memory.” ^ In dtlier words, what we ^ 
call “original power” is not something -wihich as re¬ 
gards development or training, can be classified apart. 
Tha product, indeed, is something new to the world, 
as new Content, but the psychological act is the ^kme 

* “ What vpe now call Genius begins . . . where known, 
vulgar, and trite rules have no longer any place. It must of 
necessity be that even works of Genius, like every other 
effect, as they must have their cause, must likewise hare 
their rules.”—Reynolds, p. 79. • 

“ Tteynolds, p. 79. The whole of this Sixth Discourse is 
invaluable. The G^ius, accordiAg to Reynolds,^ever i*)ars 
so high as to despisp th^ need for Imitation. “ I afti of 
opinion that the study of other masteve, whieh I here call 
Imitation, may be extended fhroughout our whole lives, 
without an/danger of , . . enfeebling the mind ” (p. 77d 
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as that involved in the production oi 'less original 
work.^ Indeed, no hard and fast line ca|^ be dra'Jrn 
between an elfort of genius' p.nd the outeome Gf 
mere good abilityf” We can, indeed, recognise and 
acclaim the best work of genius as such, and again 
we can, with different feelings, refuse the name of 
genius to the commonplace labours of the dp Hard : 
but we often err. Both study in the same Schools : 
they wear the same dress : employ the same 
materials : cultivate the same habits. Who can be 
sure that here is an apostle, and there a windbag 1 
A touch of genius itself seems needed to discHiwi't^ 
marks of heavenly birth. 

In the class room' at least, no questiorfe as to original 
power need be raised. Ability in oneTeirt or another 
is certainly to be distinguished, and the teacher has an 
important duty in detecting such ability,’ for it some¬ 
times serves as an indication of the sort of career in 
life which will suit the pupil who exhibits it. But 
because a boy shows dexterity with the pencil, and 
ta^ in combining colours, we are not to inform his 
mother that he is de^tinBd to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy. Such questions cannot arise until after 
the pupil grown to adolescence,^ and has begun 

* “ From the point of view of artistic perfection, there is 
all .the world between the youthful' verses’ of Ooethe, and 
the doggerel of the common schoolboy. But, psycho¬ 
logically, the schoolboy's doggerel may be the resuft of os 
strong a craving for poetic expression, os auyi^if the world’s 
greatest poems.”—Yrjb Him, The Origin» of Art, p. 21 
(Macmillan, 1900). > 

“ The possibility of the development of genius (0er 
adoUsoence baa laid a firm hold on the imagination of public 
men, and is playing a curious part in the politics of Educa- 
tioi at thapresent moment (see, for example, the speech of 
Sir W. HtSoourt referring to “c-ute, inglorions Miltons,” in 
the House of Commons an June, 1901). But it should he 
home in mind that sohoolinji can do little either to hinder 
or ,*o develop true genius. The teacher is tpo ai-rogont if he 
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to look 01 * »rt and life with the emotions and 
th)pughts of the, adult. 

•An i^parent excepting is suggested by the ^terformanceB 
of ehild pianists, Ane or other' of whom is bnng eontinually 
exhibited for sensational purposes or fiw th^^vantage of the 
parents’ pocket. But these performances display tio genius ; 
they ore merely the result of a very high order of imitative 
power, combined, ot cqprse, with real arti^ic taste. On 
generaf principles one would say that the effort required in a 
child before puberty to prepare his work fur exhibition and 
public applause, either in Painting or in Music, must neces¬ 
sarily destroy the possibilitjr of higher artistic development. 
Such development depends absolutely upon ‘'Content”— 
ethical and intellectual, as 'well as emotional; upon freedom 
amd Iqjgure for culture in early years. Where can all this 
be found when the child has to offer his work with all the 
painful effort of technical completeness, combined with the 
glare and. folly'Ll public exhibition—An exhibition in which 
the applause ^ meretricious, for it is given, not because of 
the atssolute value of the perlormance, but because the work 
is produced by ^ child. 

• Hence, we shall here only admit one Step in 
Practice, but plead for the distinction, wherever 
possible, between— • ^ 

A. Pnactice in forms similar to the copies of the 
Second Step. ' 

Pradtice in dissimilar faijns—freer than in A. 
leading to independence both of thought and action.* 
While we admit that in some—mechanical—arts this 
second form of practice is impossible, we urge with 
all' the more emphasis that free practice s|muld 
never be neglected in the liberal arts : and a liberal 

thiuks it witlfin his province cither to suppress or to create a 
poet. But all great men show sufficient signs of general 
ability and intelligence, long before adolescence, to warrant 
the whool in selecting and encouraging them to proceed with 
thqjit education. This genera^ ability it an essential quality 
of genius, and always shows' itself before adolescence if 
lowed for umler the ordinary conditions of •school^ life. 
Hence, they ape not Bkel^to escape the educational ladder. 
It is an other question whether.Genius fvill nof have deserted 
them befotp they reach the t^ ! 
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educatioa implies a curriculum in which these arts, 
pursued in a liberal spirit, have full play. It must 
be recognised that the pupil, unlajs di^ciplinejJ wish 
an iron rod,i is full of impulse towtirds initiative ; 
he can only ht safely,allowed to grow to manhood, 
if he be gradually given the right to use whip and 
spur as a master. His efiforts .may appear ridiculous 
to the teacher or the onlooker, but they are his 
own. He can speak—then let him have the chance 
to interpret the orators arid' poets with his voice ; 
he can sing—then let him sing, within limits, in his 
own style : he can draw and paint a Jittle—tl^gp gi»i 
him freedom to use sketch-boftk and colours : he 
can write—his essays will not show owginaj power, 
but the. combinations will be, to him, 'original, and 
let’him try his hand.^ ‘ 

' U 

Even in arts wliicli seem to leave no room for originaJ 
combination, a boy will show his powers at times. A gi’oup 
of school-boys were discussing a neighbour, who was able to 
stand without flinching the severest scolding. “Yes,” said 
M., “Jack Hendy is^aw-proo/.^ ” Could Carlylf hav^ in¬ 
vented an epithet more apropos ? The present writer heard 
tha remark twelve years ago, and has not yet forgotten the 
artistic talent of M. ifl word-making, though' he has for¬ 
gotten M.’s name ! ' 

§ 6. Suggestions for Further Study. —It will be 
evident to the reader that this sh(j,rt chapter is a con-, 
tribution, very limited in scope, to a great subject. 
There is an immense field of exploration awaiting 
teachers who have the leisure and taste to make 
experiments. Where these are undertaken with w 
basis of equipment in psychology, the result is bound 
to be'^ruitful. In Drawing, already, useful mateiaal 

* Ee can jjvrite in verse also, if we haVfe the taste and can 
afford the time to train him. Not only in I^atin or Greek, 
but in EnglishSee h, letfer py Mr. w. H. Rouse, “Verse- 
making dies hard ” (/ownuil 0 /EdactifioJi, Decemlier, I9U1), 
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is being coltecJted, and reference may be made to a 

feiV writers— • 

•(1) ,Mr. ^&oper% addresses on “ Drawing in Infant 
Schools ; a Study in Practical Psychology,” and “ Art 
for Children,” in a- volume School Rml Home (A. 
Brown and Sons, London). Mr. Rooper makes 
good ijse of experimental work by a M. Passy, pub¬ 
lished in the Revue Philosophvque} The analysis of 
results undertaken by Mr. Rooper offers a useful 
addition to the hints &n" Contemplation and Obser¬ 
vation given above : the danger of contemplating 
•aodel^ in place^ of incessant contemplation of the 
original ; the interfft’ence of “ old mental images ” 
with thg aclaial sense-impres,sio 9 of the observer; 
the value o?»chequer-drawing as practised in the 
Kindergarten, are topics on which his experience 
throws light, tind which should aid towards a more 
thorough pedagogic investigation of the principles 
underlying Performance. 

(2) Studies in Education’ by ^arl Barnes, con- 

taiif a n^^mber of records of children’s work in 
Drawing and in Language, on which Professor ilarl 
Barnes bases his conclusions, t These records were 
conducted on the quantitative method of Child-' 
Study,, with which English teachers Tiave now 
become famijiar, largely owing to his work in 
London since 189?. •• 

(3) Mr. Ebenezer Cooke’s studies are of earlier 
date, and #re, perhaps, better known in England 
(see Journal of Education, 1888). 

Further progress in Method is likely to depend 
upcjn the possibility of finding teachers who* are 
equipped in three ways— (a) jvith a basis of acquaint¬ 
ance with psychology ^d child-nature; (fi) wifli a 

* V^y is not date, etc., giren^or reference? Even Mr. 
Rooper’s ovm volume is undaj^d (see p. 353, above). ^ 
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thorough power over the special branch ‘■c4 teaching 
which they are about to investigate ; fc) with favohr- 
able csonditions’ for extended ^ observation apd ex¬ 
periment, sultih a^ our regular schdols can seldom 
offer, since thil is notHheir jSroper function. 

Out of the mass of contributions to pedagogy at 
the present time, only a small portion beaijp upon 
Method, and this portion is only of value when it 
is contributed by writers with qualifications and 
opportunities such as we have described.* Fortunately 
signs are abundant that teachers with such opportu¬ 
nities and interests are turning thei( attentioj^evevy 
year more and more to the problems of Method, and 
treating them in a ^scientific spirit. « , 

§ 7. On the Construction of Notes' ^ Lessons .— 
The frequent references fn the above chapters to 
Notes of Lessons make it advisable to'add a few 
suggestions as to the way in which teachers Oan pre¬ 
pare themselves for giving lessons by the writing of 
memoranda. The„great bulk of such writing has 
hitherto been done by young teachers or "studeints, 
not for the genuine direct purpose of teaching, but as 
an exercise required by inspectors or examiners. The 
inspector is not wholly to blame if such writing 
appears artificial, and shows its marks of origin. 

Teachers who have never hajj to jjrepare sjuoh 
Leaoon Notes for inspection, or, having prepared them 
in student days, avoid repeating the process when 
they “get to work,” are often disturbed by the 
suggestion that such writing of memoranda should 
be a regular part of their daily practice. Often 
enough they will draft syllabuses or Courses^ of 
Study, but notes on Method require more time, and 
alsa a different line of thought. 

Indeed, teachers who, after some years of practical 
work without guidance, come to take up »the study 
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of Educatidn,* often become seriously embarrassed 'tn 
mmd by fhe 'complexity, the anxiety of the prob¬ 
lems iuggesfed 1^ jvorks on Education: they are 
brought face to* face with situaticjis of ^ novel and 
serious character, whiclT they are scdteely prepared 
to encounter. The present writer has come across 
more j^an one profbsiional student whose work was 
being seriously hindered by overmuch study, by the 
difficulty of keeping the balance between the many- 
sided'issues involved I'a theory, and the instant,frigid 
requirements of practice ; they remind one of the 
^ragi(?^ituationj3f the centipede ! ^ 

These anxieties ^nay perhaps be alleviated by 
noting bow tteachers of experience, who have trained 
themselves tj)*prepare all their lessons with care, set 
about the task, and are fble to comoine theory and 
jpractice. ■ ^fter all, tne same embarrassment is met 
with among practitioners in other callings: the 
young medical man, for example, is nowadays often 
disturbed in practice by knSjvin^ more of his science 
than he 'can make use of, until he has been taught 
by experience to select and fct with rapidity and 
confidence. • 

(1) When a teacher begins to write Notes of* 
LessoQs, the only safe rule is to write down, in great 
def^il, exactly, wha^ he thinks will happen during the 
course of the lesson he is about to give. He-will 
say something, handle something, give a direction ; 
then a puffll will say or do sonjething : let it be put 

' The verse may not'be universally known ;— 

The centipede was happy quite 
, ' Until the toad^in fun— • 

Saul, “ Pray, which leg comes after which, 

When Jpu bemn to nin ? ” , • 

This wrought h3P mind to such a pitch, * 

She lay distracted in^a ditch,’ • 

, Qonsidering ” How to run 1 ” 
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down word for word in the Notes. ThiS is, indeed, 
a tedious process, and can only be dode ss^tisfactofily 
by a teacher-in-training, who, is"^ only giving oBe 
Course at a time. j^But something approaching to it 
can be donel^ a zealous teacher in full practice, if 
he select one of his classes, and one Course of Study, 
and devotes his spare time to writing full Nolies for 
that class, giving less attention to other Courses. 
The insight gained by so doin" will improve all the 
rest of his work, even if he has no time to keffp any 
memoranda upon that work. It is only by such de¬ 
tailed exercise that a teacher comes ,to an ob^ctivS^ 
realisation of what gdes on in'his own class-room. 
After the first lesson is over, he prefiares, for the 
next, and compares his Notes with \\5iat actually 
took place : his draft of N8tes for the second lesson 
proves to be a much better forecast''ofi ■■ the issu^ 
than that prepared for the first lesson ! 

Many teachers, however, like to have some 
scheme to work from:'some “shape” into which 
theiy Notes may be put ; this saves time and 
thought, or it relieyes them from responsibility. 
This desire for a scheme has accounted for the survival 
'up to the present day of the traditional rubrics of 
“Matter,” “Method,” “Illustrations,” the headings 
under which so many thousand^ of Lesson Notes 
have been prepared from time immemorial. These 
divisions are historically traceable from the pulpit 
(for the Church gave the pattern to the t&acher), just 
as the school benches are traceable from the seats of 
Mediseval Churches. In recent days the Herbartian 
“ Steps ” have been welcomed for a similar reason. 
Lessons are now prepared, in Training Colleges and 
outside oF them, with grea^t industry, in which 
Preparation, ■ PresgntaiiSoq, Comparison, appear in 
the proper order, and the feels satisfied that 
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hia scheme is .right, and that his lesson is certain t® 
su(^eed. Th][|. and the preceding chapters may, 
in^eedj be ’regard^ as a further aid to teachers in 
search of schemes fof Lesson Notes, since emphasis 
has been laid throughout on the ifeces«ity of system, 
sequence, and appropriate technical terms in the 
whole business of Metjiod. 

HeifcB, it is the more necfissary for the present 
writer to indicate the danger fnvolved by any 
shallow imitation of idid moulds into which Lesson 
Notes are thrown. Such Steps are, in the 'first 
jjlace, of value as a necessary part of the study of 
Method, when exhibited in a text-book such as this. 
They are of viilue, further, to a young teacher when 
beginning tcwjprepare his lessons, for in the first 
stages of th^s art he iteed.s to imitate a moSel 
pretty cluseiy,. just as the beginner imitates in any 
(Jther .art; and teachers when beginning are 
advised to try and imitate pretty closely the models, 
thinking out the sequence of the Steps in each 
Section. » Further, if the Steps prove themselves, 
after chreful study and experiment by other teachers, 
to _be based on sound experience, they may very 
properly be copied again and again, and be improved ■ 
by the process. This has been the cast? with the 
work of the Herbartians, and the Theorie der 
Formalen Stufen sterns likely to take a permg,oent 
place as a type for tlfe construction of lessons in 
certain branches. ^ 

But the danger of abuse is great. The "Steps” 
are full of pitfalls : t"hey are only valid so far as they 
conform to the actual state of mind of the ptipils 
for' whom the lessons a,re prepared ; and a teacher 
who relies on f^m ^ a substitute fo» his Jbwn 

investigation of the Meds o4, his class soon finds 

• 

, ' See p. 334, above 
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himself in a quagmire. Hence the absuliste necessity 
of the simple rule laid down abovei—nb one gan 
begin safely to prepare notes ofi lessdns^ otherwise 
than by making acquaintance with the class which 
he is to teachs 'and wHting dOwn, as fully and exactly 
as he can, exactly what he thinks will take place. 
From this starting-point “ ^teps ” will evolve ; 
articulation will become clearer every time : Rules 
will evolve or general ideas will rise to the surface : 
Application will be demanded arf reni. ■. 

This warning is especially necessary when the 
teacher bears in mind the complexity introd^ed by, 
the interlacing of one branch with another (see p. 367, 
above). The teacljer is doing so many things at 
once : he is instructing in History, buA^ at the same 
tirhe, he is training his pupils in the art of reading 
and composition: this last brings upr defects in 
elocution or spelling. Further, a beginner, who 
plans the whole .work of a Section beforehand on 
some jjicheme, runs t)ie danger of having to reconstruct 
the whole set of notes again before he is'half-way 
through ! He must, of course, have some cleir idea 
in his own mind as tq how the work will proceed (pee 
' Chap. Xlllj p. 310, above), but he should not rigidly 
adhere to 'this if he finds that his pupils cannot 
follow. The Aim which comes out in the First Step 
does mot commit the class to proce^ing along & 
road which proves impassable. 

(2) After a teacher has gained experiente by writing 
such a series of detailed Notes for a Course of 
Study—notes such agi'are written now in some 
Seminars and Training Colleges under the direction 
of lecturers—^he is able in the future to do his work 
efficiently' with memorandE^ of p. much briefer 
character. The youn^ ph 3 ^ician will take very 
elaborate notes at times of a patient w);(Om he is 
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studying, but* when older, a few brief lines wfll 
sejye him wh«e a page would have been needed 
fqfmerly : %o* with the teacher. But it is always 
advisStile to make tllese memoranda in diary form, 
i.e. to enter the date, and to mafie 8»tj$e record for 
each lesson. A separate Note Book should be kept 
for each Course of *B|udy : the first pages (written 
on on^ side only) would be o<!bupied with a sketch 
of the Syllabus, and then follows tlie diary, slight or 
full,' as the case may be.' This has the advantage of 
supplying a convenient place for the entry of’any 
exceptional matter. A new way of working out a 
Sectioi? or illustrating a topic, a new idea of any 
kind, may tum up—often during the course of a 
lesson : Tt may in this way be entered at once in the 
right place, and can be fmind when wanted. E\%n 
this amount' ef work needs time : the pressure of 
(?ther duties is as much responsible for the neglect 
of Method among teachers as is the indifference to 
tha subject which also prevails. But it is something 
gained if.the teacher is able to arrange a system by 
which he can utilise to the best advantage ’the 
scanty time at his disposal ;* a teacher of very 
moderate abilities will thus succeed where men of» 
more brilliant gifts fail. “ Incompeteney,” it has 
been Siud, “is the gift of heaven, but business habits 
■may be cultivated r’ ■ ,. 

If the labour of preparing Lesson Notes appear to be 
great, practice will make it more easy—in this as in 
all other exercise. And in one respect the teacher’s 
reward is certain ; he will gain, with every experience 
of the kind, an increase of intellectual interest in 
his'calling;' The “ grind ” of teaching is at times 
painful; outsid^t^s accustomed to a pity ’ the 

teadher because liis me is s^nh among immature 
ndnds, working week b/ week the same pump- 
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.handle at the school-desk. Dreary, kitleed, is the 
employment—the dullest and sorriest of trades 
—if it degenerates into “ gerund-grinding ” apd 
“ giving'” ofalessons; especially, too,- if the man as 
he advances ^ yea'rs' finds his sympathies leas and 
less satisfied by the social outlook of a school society. 
But if he treats his work as professional; if every new 
Course of Study, every new Section, presents "^'a new 
scientific problem'; if every new pupil and new class 
renews his intellectual streligth for a fresh Lnqtiiry 
into 'aims and principles, then, indeed, he finds that 
the old saw, A^'S longa, vita brevis, is as true oi. 
Education as of every other field for human activity 
and intelligence. d 


Note on Chaps. F.—The reader may cbaerve the 

effort made by the author, planning these chapters,, to 
follow the order of Preparation, Presentation, Formula'tjon. 



SECTION V 

’CHAPTER XVI 

FEX? HINTS ON CLASS MSINAGEMENT 

§ 1.—THE^ManagemeniS of a class is not a matter 
which deiH^ds elaborate treatment upon a basis of 
theory." It belongs to the practical, business de¬ 
partment of a teacher’s work, and success depends 
upon common-sense, directed by experience among 
children, and a careful observation of good manage¬ 
ment by other teachers. The theory which a teacher 
requires is" not a set of ‘ ‘ pi^ciples ” related to 
psychology and ethics, but practical rules. These 
rules may, indeed, be referred back to first^rinciples, 
but it IS simpler to assume the theory, while einpha- 
Alng the praclical reiiaons for the rules. Hence, the 
present chapter may be regarded as a supplement 
to the wholft) volume : oflFering bints which may be of 
service to young teachers, but not exacting the same 
careful study as was. claimed in earlier chapters. 

(Questions of management differ greatly in ,dif- 
ferent typ^ of school. We have already come 
acroai the difficl|ty (pliap- ^III, § 2) oreated;' in 
#h©n classe^f fifty, sixty, or more have 
to be handled by one teacher. We shall direct o&f 
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hiata chiefly to Mases where the clais» ^k>ea not 
nijimber more than thirty or forty. • ' 

The geneiraL idea, underlying eflfeotive-nfana^emept 
ia to induce u. situation whereiif neither teacher nor 
taught think«abouf management at all. As soon as 
questions of order and discipline rise above the 
threshold of consciousness, tli^y interfere with the 
proper business of the*' class-room. Some impetuous 
and earnest teachers, zealous for teaching, recognise 
this fact, and so refuse to think about management 
at all :—“ I won’t let my work he interfered with,” 
they say. The consequence is—disorder, whether 
the teacher himself is consciout of it or n^ The 
inevitable difhcultjes arising from the collection of 
pupils in a class-room must be foreseen, if the meeting 
is'to be conducted with a minimum of disturbance. 

This, so far as Teaching is concerned,, is the one 
leading idea ; it should be added that the;manage¬ 


ment of a class incidentally gives great opportunity 

for Guidance and Govewiment indeed, so much is 

(1 ' ^ ’ 

this the case, that one might very fairly itreat>th<; 
whole topic of Class Management as a chapter h} the 
theory and practice) of Training. Buf the safest 
mode of thought is to keep the teacher’s attentioli 
firmly i|xdd on the one duty—to achieve teaching 
during the hours of teaching. 

§ ,2. Before the Lesson beyifis .—Bad air, oVer- 
heating, untidy floors and desks {including the 
teacher’s desk), act as so many incentives to the 
dissipation of attention. So if the windows haVe 
not been thrown up, the order to clear the atmo¬ 
sphere should be given at once; a glance over the 
floor, and a sign with the Anger, will be sufficient to 
reniove pbper refuse idto the waste-paper box. If 
i^e lesson is a seque]^jO othets, and the children at 

I See p. Is, above. 

« • 
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once show* agns of nerve fatigue, five minutes 
deVited to aiiarp physical exercise will not be 
wiate^ ; tfee’energy will be bettear expended so, both 
by teacher and taught, than if ^t wei^ to be spent 
in disorder and reprimahd afterwards? • ■ 

The first time 'that a stranger takes a new class, 
he will do well to anticipate the awkwardness of 
novelty. If he has a list Of tfie names, arranged in 
the places where they are to sit, and keeps this list 
on the< desk before lii^ eyes, he will “ know ” his claSs 
by name as soon as they are seated. He has only 
4o call'the list ^ver, in order to ensure that each 
pupil is really at tho* place assigned to him On the 
list, and he "can then proceed through the lesson, 
calliigg on eaicli one by name. This gives the 
teacher a mastery ove*' his pupils which they 
readily re^puod to : their attention is called off from 
the novelty ; and it is easier for the teacher to confine 
their interest to the lesson. 

The teacher’s own preparation for the business in¬ 
volves, net only the cqnstruction of lesson-notes (see 
p. 378j above), but the provision of all necessary 
apgarat-us, 'exercise-books, etc., which may be re¬ 
quired : for his desire is to conduct the lesson, ' 
when once commenced, with the minimum of in¬ 
terruption. 

Hers may be added a hint with reference to external 
interruptions.^ Visitors must occaaionally intrude, and their 
very presence is a disturbance. There is no reason, however, 
why this disturbance ejy^ould be magnified. If the vieit ia 
fromra school officer, for the purpose of some necessary F'hool 
business, the visitor can wait a momdut until a convenient 
bre^ occurs in the lesson: tlien the teacher can stop the 
work and direct the attention of the class (or his own 
attention if it ia S' mldster J^ely fSr himself) to the canjb of 
the interruption. But iijfthe vi^ is for the jaurpose of 
listening to the lesson (whether Won/ an inspector, or a 
colleague, og a student), there is no reason why any inter 

• a. n 9 
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frf'llie pvooeedings Bhoold take place.* visitors 

enter s; maohine-sliop, they do nob expect ijle mc^fiinists «t6 
work in brdet to attend to the viaitora ;^nd theiftis 
Qo reason why the minds of a dess ‘'shaula be (^verted 
by Jbhe.ntoutade n yisitor taking a seat. The class are 
aware that Jh^ Wofk ibi interesting, and they are not 
surprised aVrading a vieitdr also Interested. In the 'bid 
days, however, Biioh a visit was regarded as an important 
event, The class were'instructed ,,to rise like automata on 
the august entry of antinspector or principal; hffi every 
look and accent were observed, with great outward rOspect, 
by a hundred eyes, and it was difficult for the proceedings. ,to 
rsaiune the even tenor of their iva^ until he bad retired.. It 
is'lap hotter that it should be understood among all visitors 
and teacbers in sciiools, that the etiquette of school teaching 
does not require teachers to show any ^urtesy t^visiteni' 
beyond,,, seeing that they are offered a ^air, and provided 
with the teacher’s book of Lesson-Notes or^Outline of the 
Dourse of Study, if hb can spare it, for their pernaal. 


3. First Lessons with as‘N’ew Glass.—Axx extended 
Course of Study implies that the teaebeii and; taught 
will coine to know one another week by weak, and 
wiU also come tnknow how to conduct the business 
better as the dnys^pass by. Meanwhile, the earliest 
difficulty need special tact. Some of thesjclassvare, 
perliaps, habitually indifferent to study = thes^ need 
to realise the terrors*of the law at an eafly moment. 
Pthers are of a temperament which le^s them to be 
“ inatt|ptb?6 ” and “ disorderly,” without intending 
to n^yt business: these cannot be “qured” Jjy 
drastic measures; they shoulef be "isolated 
as possible, so that their inattention does, not 
others; their wandering thoughts mustsbe led 
at every, opportunity; when they have stroy^ 'ao 
far as to be guilty of som^ positive' misdem^mOjUr, 
they too .must be “ punished,” bi)t positive ^u^b- 
ment wiB not by itself achiem much, .(A t^itd )^pe 
is ifche dullard.^feebld scgnftimes in infeBeotna} 
^y^wei^^aamatuaesim. vo enbrgy also:: he qhetdd be 
jglvbn fair tdayi add <^t&inly nmst hah' 

iBS,jjV; ri'V.' ' "''■'.'j;.',.'! .■ aa'!; ^ ~ 
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for Iftclc of |ifW, afthdugh tW teacher . still 
wtfrse wh(j heljss him to dig the, hole fbr his “jOiie 
taleni*” _ “ ■“ 

When cne ilnlucky pupil eO^hjiiBS* tW of thefed 
featiires ih one person^‘then the ^e«w;Ber , finds, real 
difficulty, and ihene is scope for the 'exerd^ of 
pedagogic I skill: such a pupi^ is a patient ” -whojgn 
a; professional teacher may be proyd to .have in his 
hands for treatment. 

DuHpg the first fessons, the teacher observes 
these elements in the class, but is not disturbed by 
•their j^sence : Jhe is aware that his work is like 
that or the sower, vliose seed must take its chance, 
and fall, imjJkrtially on the allotted ground, stony 
placd^, ways^^, or what not. He is rather concerned 
to make sure that he him*self does not introduce an 
additional, “elfement of disturbance.^ It is as itn- 
portaifb for J;he teacher to cultivate a professional 
habit in which the individual self is kept out of 
sight, as it is for the physician to acquire a “ beS- 
ajd^ maifner,” which ■ eliminates elements likely to 
disturb the nervous system the patient. Not 
that the teacher should consciously aim at self- 
repression- (some teachers do, unhapp^y, become 
aptdmita !) : children are not hindered in studj^ by 
beipg associ^ed jrith a teacher whose pei'sonal 
■^ys and manners are distinctive. But they'ara 
hindered if this personal factor is obtruded : if the 
toacher seeHh to excite them to industry by magni- 
fyifig his office^or his personal claims : if his own 
^btional excitement (whether of anxiety for good 
'* linb * or fCr results) is communicated by 
Ira^^estioti t^is pupils., ‘ ^ ! 

-ivi DewC^s S^mentairt^duii JSeoanj^'^No. l, )an. 

(Univiqrsity Pre^, Cni<x^^ U.S.A.), , 

^ Li payobological BeDsq|i the subiect has been ^ 
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There is a type of teaejier whose Character is 
crossed all through by exaggerated* feeling abdut 
himsd^f—not always conceit or vanity,* blkt % fatal 
absorptibn io the subject instead of Che object. The 
Ordinary Conditions of school* life are not suitable for 
this type of character ; if he succeeds in imposing 
himself on his pupils, he has dpne them harm ^ if he 
fails, he comes into conflict with his pupils, and is 
discovered to be a' failure in discipline. The remedy 
for such a fault is, clearly, tb thsist that the teachep 
shall'absorb hiniself in the object of teaching, in the 
preparation of his lessons, and thus ^ learn to^ forgeV 
himself in his work. If he can*achieve this victory 
over himself, his pistils will be ready bo follow his 
example. 

Such teachers act like fuel to the fire in the case of 
neurotic, excitable pupils. These often s^nf to love the 
excitement of conflict, either with comrades, or withmarenti 
or teachers. M. is “reported” by his teacher for dis¬ 
obedience in class. 'Hr. is not abashed ; he thinks he is a 
martyr ; he exhibits % “ hoPj' joy” in being distinguished by 
such attentions I He will sleep better, and finl a better 
appetite, after “scenes” which would utterly humiliate a 
nature of finer type. Thsi teacher of subjective temperament 
grows desperate in handling such a case as M. ; he can only 
iquell him by first of all controlling himself. He will then be 
in a position£o regulate the turbulent activities of M., not 
only, on occasion, by quelling hie pupil’s spirit, bxt more 
often by finding scope for his activity in vtays which jvill 
aati^ his energy without disturbing others. * 

A more subtle danger, especially among women- 
teachers, surrounds this problem of person&l influence. 
The teacher’s authority gives her a, unique oppor¬ 
tunity for control by Suggestion.^ The full discus¬ 
sion "of the topic needs handling in the theory.of 

J 

out with ability by Frtnch writers-^-see SuUy’s Hand- 
hook hf Psychology, New Editio^®p. 960, 581, etc., and, 
ebtecially, Guysu, EdSicatitn ^rtd Heredity, pp. 12 to 45. 

* See Guyau, as above. 
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Ouidaaile, Isufc | note ^ warning may be here sup- 
plFad. When "a teacher, without intending it„-h^ 
Mi trained *her - claes that they “will do anything 
for her, ’^hile they 4re indifferent to teasotia given 
by her colleagues, it is Often a ifgn tfc#t her control 
is mischievous ; and the results ^ven of her teaching 
will not be thorough^or they will be permeated by 
emotional elements in conflict with the objective 
nature of "the work. This criticiAn has the appear¬ 
ance of severity, for it dhems a hard doctrine whieh 
requires us to ©ensure the fruits of a strong character, 
■energetically, and to all appearance beneficially, stimu¬ 
lating ^he minds oh others. But we are concerned 
with the final achievement, not with the immediate 
end; an'5 thft exhibition of power by a mistress is 
only, good so far as it creates power of self-conttol 
in her pupiLs^ 

* § 4.« The Treatment of Offenders .—“It is impos¬ 
sible hut that offences should come.” Classes often 
contain some unhappy members who must be 
punished*, and the possession of authority implies 
power to punish. The theory of punishment, again,^ 
needs sepatate study as a part pf the whole theory of 
Government. Here we must be content with urging* 
that modes of punishment be so regulated as to 
interfere to the smallest extent with teaching. If 
the* offender is punished by a tedious exhortp.j;ion, 
the whole class is punished, and bored, at the same 
time. If the offender is to be disgraced by being 
made to stand apart, let him stand at the hack of 
the room, whefe he will be out of sight of all except 
the teacher. But if it be necessary to excluded him 
repeatedly from the class, the question soon arises 
whether he ougMt to bp retimed there atmll; Shr a 
pupil who atteni^ scrf^ol m9igly,to be “kept out of 
mischief can be better ke’pt away from school. 
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■Jf, 19 i6i 1, a, pupil clearljl shorWB thtft he. nettls 
j^tiee punishmenfc, some dMisive tieatmeht, ajkw 
tiiB lesson is over, vigorous enough to^il^preaa the 
iueidept'pn his-recollection, is’ called "for, not oufy in; 
liis o#h' inter^t, but in order to enable the rest df 
the class to benefit b^r the lemons. Such treatment 
may be tried early in a Course of Study, vhen a‘ 
teacher takes a nev class in hand : if, later on, fchd 
same difficulties recur, and there appears to be no. 
exceptional groutfd for explaining them, then a mord 
radical inquiry into the cause mutt be institoted ; 
for the whole course of teaching is being WE^sted, :*f* 
time is taken up with the repression of disorder.- 
Such exceptional causes in an individual may be! due 
to ill-health; in the class as a whole, to some sudden 
change in the weather oil other external cause f4‘ 
excitement, “ 

§ 5.— All this is negative advice; it is adapted to 
secure preliminary conditions favourable to the pro-, 
greas of lessons. When Ve proceed to positive rules 
for the management of teaching, we rely" opoa.; ,a 
doctrine which has ^played a large part in this 
volume, and which should underlie all details „0f 
‘Routine in the class-room ;—the pupils are to do every¬ 
thing that" is possible, and the teacher is tq limit 
himself to the functions of a guidp. ' 

Thhs, in . the use of the Blobckhoard. Everythihgi 
that has to he exactly entered in an ExereiBe-bpok’ 
should, as a rule, he first written on the 
teachers do all this writing tl^emselyes, halt. 
whe^ their own handwriting is a good model, 
mi^ht with benefit refrain from the exertioJil 
can and ^ould he trained to write welk, ip 

mf the board: 'iheyvwiil ^nd pleasiirpplw 
t,ilB the'exerQfee,iS6iid th^teacher ijaiii 
,foee. to look at bis pupils, ■ - :j l-uii'lii'.V 
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iTbeii|K>ht|^*0>«ve^;iDde«i4 >8 oentcollipg force lAjtlie 
clm-rooto, >t,n in the^resesce of aiij audienoe. 
dtiSerence an old hand and a be^uher iii ieachK^ is >■ 

ifabwif^OGltiinarkedl^ in the poi^^r the fotftier has of aeein^" 
averyithing ^ihat gdes on\n the room. The begirniA- has not' 
learnt to adjust his mweis ; all hi^ %ttet}ti<Oln is taken up 
^ith his dWn ntteranoS, or with the answer by one pupil. 
The exfjerikBced teacher hears this answer, but at the same 
tinoche sees an inattentive rascal in the far comer, be notes 
hojw tlft time iS' pkssug, and ban a spare thought fbr the 
next iteih in his tresehtation. Exparifnc^ in an art alone 
enables the artist to rlo half-a-dozen things at once. As a. 
hint bl* 'way of learning e habits, young teachers may be 
advised never to trouble to look at the pupil who is gif ing a 
r^ly, hilt at others in the class. Your ears are sudicient to 
aintend ||d him wibl) ; let your eyes help the rest of the class 
to keep in touch. • 

The u§e of the Blackboard is ^extending year by- 
year. Cla 8 s(y?t)oms are often now planned with a 
kia(|. of Blackboard dadS all round the room : this 
enables a eftirflber of pupils to work at Arithmetic, 
brawifig, etc., in sight of the resb and of the 
teacher. 


§ 6 . 1 —Again, in the correction.of written work, a 
hint Hia^ be useful. ■ The following passage spgaks 
for itself .— • 


f’ranoisqijB Sarcey, who was onde a schoolmaster, and is^ 
to-day pemaps the best known journalist in France, called* 
attention the other day in the Temps, in his o'^n inimitable 
manner* to a source of waste of teaching-energy that is too 
fftea overlooked. ‘*One of the heaviest burdens of the , 
teilblidri"' he says, “ is the correction of exorcises—a piece of 
Wiwk^that does much less good to the boy than it dues harm 
. ipB,st|r« . . . My friend Gustave Merlet, whose 
loemory is stul so honoured in Paris, had a correcting mania. 
He STOutd annotate at i^sitting with his own band, and with 
a,heR8cieiiitiouand£s that was only equalled by his zeal, sixty 
L^ln compositions of at least four pages each, and asynany 
essays, rising from the work more dead than*alive, 
v.i-, .-i..., bejti r^ ahd inflamed, his mind 

iBn'waa^n old gebooBellow of mine. * I ventured 
^^e him to iifiik. ‘ sie killjpg yourself,,’, I 
ir hefflSh nor si^t ran stand such incessant 
and Timr class, teo^ suffers, for knw ran yea 
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posaibly come fresh to your work after atgugeling pen in 
uainJ through a couple of hundred pages of^ad Latii%? ’ 
‘What am I to do?’he answered; ‘most of my pupils hre 
ambitious and indefatigable. If the work Sn 4hicJ;i they 
spend so nuich pains did not in due dburae some bcCck to them 
with my corrections tvnd criticisms, it would break their 
hearts. They'Would think I was’neglecting them, and 
would end by taking 'ho further trouble.’ ' There may have 
been something in what he said, bu^ at the same time, every 

n il of Merlet’s knows that this excessive labour killsri him, 
that, had he lived, his eyes were doomed. Nor was Merlet 
an exception. ... 1 myself remember many a long hour 
spent by lamp-light in underscoring solecisms, and piaking 
crooked passages straight, for boys who would scarcely deign 
to throw a careless glance at my pencil strokes, and the very 
next day would commit the same blunders over again with a^ 
light heart. ... I still hold that ^ miSch correction is a 
weary, thankless task, that it hears much less fruit than is 
commonly supposed, and that other methods Vnighf easily be 
devised which would do less harm and mor« »ood.” Better 
methods there undoubtedly muf>t be. Will ndt some of those 
who have already found a more excellent way help the rest 
of us to walk in it ?—The Journal of Education J ^ 

The situation is indeed tragic where a teacher has 
to kill himself by tnechahical labour in order to con¬ 
vince his pupils that he is “ pot neglecting them.” 
Surely “the better method” lies to hand. No 
correction, so-called, ig worth much which'falls short 
‘of “ correcting ” the pupil’s errors, actually seen 
to be such' .by the pupil, and really set ri^ht by 
him. We must certainly at times devote some 
labouf away from our class in revising their writted 
work; but we ought to arrange that every 
mark of correction we make shall inwdve for the 
pupil at least double the time in thinking about 
the correction, and, what is more iidportant, doing 
somef>hing to repair the error. This rule would 
lead us, perhaps, to diminish the amount of writlen 
worK; we exact from our^pup^U, an(|; also to plan for 
STlch work so, that ih^miay fflive a fair chahee of 
producing a result with niuch fewer errors^ WiM it 
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be regaMed.aiB (|angerous cbunsfel to suggest that all 
et1»rs are not to be corrected 1 It may be dangeioOs 
f<ir teachers ^and ithere are such !) wh^ are ready to 
welcome \ny eAcuse’for neglecting their chity, but 
for the many (especially among \^meiieacherB) who 
groan daily under this load, the counsel may be 
wholesome. Let^ the,'problem be examined in the 
light of psychology- and of ^perience. Is an art 
acquired test by reflection upon etrors 1 Thus, if a 
pupil •spells badly, sltall we cure him by marking 
every ^irror without discrimination, and making him 
•write the correct symbol in each case 1 The punish¬ 
ment may, perhaps, lead him to take more pains, but 
inattention is not the only, or ^the chief, cause of 
carelessness ia spelling. The pupil has to learn to 
“yoryei the filings which mro behind”: he must’be 
so ehcourg.f6(i in the practice of reading and writing 
ks to abtain a correct visual memory o^ the difficult 
word, so that when he needs to reproduce the symbol, 
he can confidently do so, aatomatically, without re¬ 
flection. • During the^long process of acquiring this 
habit, he will make thousands of mistakes, bu\ of 
these only’a portion will be wprth correcting : these 
should be so handled both by teacher and pupil as tcp 
impress the visual memory sufliciently to’make error 
impossible thereafter (comp. pp. 365 and 372 above). 

“ If this is tte case with spelling, where the rejation 
of cause and effect is so easy to trace, it is probably 
the same with other arts, where the industry of the 
corrector outvies by far the industry of the culprit. 

Teachers wWb are^ess oppressed by the need for 
exhibiting their own industry often distribute the 
exercises of a class among its members, and let one 
oorrect the worl^ of a^thdb : the pupil» certjlinly 
find pleasure in witic^^, ao^ the wosk is rapidly 
fiuisl^ with •, but the objections to such a plan, if it 
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OB constantly followed, are oljvious enftujh. There 
is no jfeason, in .the nature of things, vhy A. shoSid 
spend his tim^h pondering over th'e efroil qf B»': 
he can l&j;n little ^ doing so, and He is injured, if 
the process bpiftgs before his honsoiouaneaa a number 
of irrelevant topioSj* which have no concern with hi‘s 
own performance. The plain facts of the sitjjation 
are, that A. has produced a piece of work which is 
imperfect: some errors he can himself correct on 
frfrther reflection, or after somh further discussion of 
the work by therfass ; he should have an opportunity 
of making these corrections, before ,the teacher in-* 
terteres. Finally, the teacher sRould step in, to s4b 
that these first co^rrections have beeil m^de, and 
.suggest other improvements,^ This surely the 
general rule for practical w6rk of all descriptions ; it 
heeds modifying only to suit special sitfiatipns where 
marks have^B be allotted and so forth. * * 

§ 7. Taking Notes .—While great importance is 
attached in our schpols tb writing exercises, we are 
only slowly learning the importance of “trairilng 
pppils to take notes, ye., to be selective in deciding 
what is to be recorded on paper for future'use. Sothe 


things should be learned absolutely at the time, and 
not be entrusted to a note-book ; others are, of ih- 
ferest, but need only be written jn supmary fbto.^ 
The*art of making such summaries, of recording 
results, is one that a careful teacher cannot overlook. 
Suflttcient attention has, however, been cSlled to this 


point in the discussion of Me^od : we have 
how a teacher will point ” the different pattii ofi a 
Presentation ^ by arriving at some ,fOrm of 
which niay, uitder circumstances, be copied Sntb h 
boo^ for future reference.%t An^, again, how a 
definition, m^the li^, may be redn 
' ^ » Chap. Xin, § 3 ; \ > Chap XllX H- 
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the bestfcfo] 3 ^/>f expres^on,-and then recorded. And^ 
a^in, how ti»^ Ailea of an art ^ may be BystematiaeijJ, 
a^d, if nfeedfpi,, ■worked up, in scientific form as 
yocabhlaiy or grammar. ' . - 

All this work is pqually imp^tan^ side by side 
^ith the practice of “ exercises,” 'v(hich in earlier days 
constituted the sole foym of written practice. The 
pupiil training i6 iqpSing records is an excellenlrfonn 
of self apl^vity, since he is being l#d to the habit of 
eimlyging thp fruits of.his mental labour—a ha^it 
ylfiph is of the first importance in all the professions. 

, § 8.; Questions and Answers .—We have noted 

above ^Chap. S[IlJ§ 5) the importance of letting a 
pupil' proceed without interruption, even if his 
answer Is gf^tly incorrect. Adother caution may 
here be useftil with re^rd to what is called the* 
Socfktic MjOtJiod. Socrates was a great teacher, but 
diis n^.me has been abused by advocetes of the 
“ Spcratic Method.” Many teachers Gave been mis¬ 
led by the tradition of his work to regard the 
Sohratico dialogue as a model fdb cjass instruction. 
But Socrates had onljr one end in view, and his’epd 
was very different from that ’commonly pursued in 
the class-room : he desired to convict his opponent 
of folly, by reducing him to a reduetio ad absurdum. 
Occasionally it may be well for a teacher to adopt 
•this plan, atid a’class will follow with interest a 
keen dialogue between teacher and pupil.* Bui th6 
temptatiopato follow Socrates needs to be resisted by 
an able teacher, for he enjoys the exercise as much 
Bs Isocrates 4 lid; if he indulges in the pleasure 
frequently, he may leave the lesson with the feeling 
tHat he Ijtas had a good time ” ; his pupils may have 

’■'^p. SV, I 40 v'-’ ' * ■' ' * ■ 

“''ft A obvious qtjfetions, sale, sbauld be proposed 
in a mauaer that leaves the teacher free to select any one to 
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had a good time too, but progreasw will have 
sulferad ! ' o . i’ 

Nowhere is the fine art of teachkig seetf to greater 
advantage than in classes #hfere the teicher has 
BO trained hjg, cltlss that (Aei/i can conduct both 
question and answer, with a little guidance from 
himself as leader. The sort pf instruction which 
we have called “ developing ” is of this type, but it 
can equally well be employed in the First Step. 
Self-activity of pupils, repression of the+teachor, are 
watchwords which, in our generation at least, cannot 
be too often proclaimed. It is a wholesome custom 
in some Training Colleges for the^ritics of a lesson to 
employ a watch fitted with a seconds-hand, and to note 
down roughly (it can be done with close a.ttention) the 
distribution of time betw&etl teacher and taught. 
The results usually astonish those who hajrg not gone 
through the experience. The desire among teachers' 
to hear their own voice is a vicious habit which 
needs to be everywhere suppressed, from the Univer¬ 
sity to the Kindergarten, It may be taken that ene 
of the chief reasons why lessons in the Arts are so 
popular in schools is because the pupils have a chanye 
of doing something for themselves, instead of listen¬ 
ing for ever; to the familiar voice from the desk. 

A Geman.teacher many years ago ' was injpreesed by f.he^, 
need making children more hemful to one another, and 
for the teacher to restrain himself from over-much teaching. 
He accordingly practised a plan in his village school, by 
which in each class the abler pupils, at the close of each 
Section, helped the more backward ones. He was careful, 
____ 1 . __ 

give the answer. If, on the contrary, he calls on some one 
to answer be/ore he offers the question, he is perhaps dss-, 
couragiog the rest of the class. But little points of this kind 
are mUtera gf elementary ctemc^-sense.' 

1 ffer WechstlaeUige Unterricht 'ij;M'cb(*’Bell-LancasterBehe 
Methode): die'Volleridu* dgs Elementar-unterrichts, von 
Ludwig i^Tangemann (L. Gfarcke, Merseburg, 1851J. 
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even inlfhe of the book in which he describes his plan, 
nop to let it he cdtifused with the English monitorial eyeteni, 
buChe claimed that his plan overcame some of the eoono&iic 
difficulties Vltich the English monitorial system tries to- 
oveMoAie with so little success. • 

He found that his pupils needed rawe practice in the 
elementary branches than was comihonly eihpplied, and that 
this could best be supplied by what heuamed fVe,cfieelseitt;^er 
Uiiterrichi, The teacMt would go through a lesson with 
the witole class, 'as in”otlier schools, but when the final 
step was reached (ssly of Application or Practice, to use 
the technital terms of this volume), t the class would be 
divideci into groups : a mors advanced pupil taking charge of 
one or more backward pupils ; doing his own work firtf., but 
afterwards correcting or helping them (,o cover the same 
ground. He held that this was not only an economy of his 
labour, 'Knee be ccthld i^are part of his energy to attend to 
an eiWirely different class, but that it was a positive advan¬ 
tage to tpe elder pupils to be compelled to practise and 
perfect their knowledge on every side by adjusting it to the 
standpoint of a more Btupid_,mind. The advantage in jthe 
spheire of character-training can be easily discerned. 

Probably, similar experiments have been made in other 
6ountries ; something similar is found, e.g , in Kindergarten 
and Infant Schools. The plan is at least worth noricing, 
more especially as the author expoimds the system on a 
proper theoretic basis. ’ 

We have to bear in mind that our current plana of 
arranging the work of a Class-room are, like all the teacher’s 
work, very conservative, holding ilosely by their marks of 
origin (see p. 380, above). The position of teacher, posted at 
his desk, and pupils, in rows of benches before him, is a> 
tradition from the days when the teacher was n professor or 
a preac?her. His function is now discerned to he something 
Quite different-j-he isynerely the guide of a group of pupils 
ragaged in a common study. If the desk can be shifted jind 
the .benches rearranged, it may prove easy for him to’ break 
wholly with the old tradition, and recomise that proposals 
such as this St Wechselaeitiger Unterricht have much in their 
favour. 

§ 9. The Care of backward Pupils. —Edward fliring’s 
Bdtaiie as a teacher will be remembered, not much 
because ha made UppijghaiBi and Borth,,but, as he 
himself desiredi^^or ehis firBl grip of _ a few "great 
principles. One of thesey which needs again to be 
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feit)^^ M the tea|<^e^‘’B. daty towagd% those who, 

the of the world, will never bigiiig him or^ih 
We need not here repeat his doctrine, f£>r|faiB life^ or 
widtings^i shguld, be read by eycry oim whfe is WUUhg 
to ait at ,thB ffet of ft master. Even his mistakes 
and faultso^ ch|kracter seem to emphasise more 
clearly the maxims he taught|» But a ohaptm: on 
Class Management ought to ibassert the claim that 
every pupil mahsa for equal treatment^ ami to 
imlicate how some of the difiiQultiea of the situation 
can fee overcome. 

^ (a) In this matter the large school possesi^.^' 
great advantage, if it chooses,to 'ben^t 
The backward pupil is often a distinct .ment 
he needs slow, patient teaching : very 
quite a different curriculunipfcom those <?ho ac 
forward. Hence a large school may ^profit by! its 
numbers to group pupils’of the same typ4 togetben 
Instead of Establishing two exactly “ parallel 
Forms, in which pupils qf all types are found mixed 
together, it is- surely fairer to all that thq, beayier, 
less i- intellectual sort should be grouped by theni- 
selvea ; they will not'then be contitiually. outrun by 
^he nimble minds of little boys ; while those nimble 
minds, being also grouped together, will not be:kept 
back- to suit the slow pace of dullard^.' 
distino^on between two Forms of* this type need'ntfi 
bo* etnphasised in the school itself to the jiiis- 
advantage of either. There are schools whaje ob¬ 
tain jdasses are avowedly named yis fqr blockhead?* 
and the membOTS of it reckoned' aa aniUsgfeaqe ,td tte 
ponomunity such a scandal should be unpomiwb- 
But'it is no di^redit to a school to ifiort , 

1 6f \Bdtvttf<d ihhnnif., in volawiea, . 

Baxhin^iMsonullan, c MShory of 

,1W). . , ,, i 
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pupila:’')M:cQir<^n^ to thieir needs, in a spirit, not of 
contempt, but o of consideration for the talents and 
needs, of adl alike.- 

(ii) Thk proposal/> however, only gets over one 
fringe of the difficulty. Classes t$gd to be very 
uneven, except in the largest schools ; how shall the- 
teocher avoid the ten^tation of conducting lessons at 
the pdce of the ablest ? The® temptation is, indeed, 
great, for- the able pupil not orfy gains credit to 
teacher and class (thisis> at best a vulgar plea), but he 
is thought likely to be of more service finally to 
mankind than the stupid fellow who learns so little. 
This, fido, is a |ioor„argument at bottom, but it has 
great influeoce ; “To him that hath ” is the text, 
where “TJntp^this last ” would be* better gospel. 

No universal rule cbu be proposed, but iniJny 
devices caij bp found by a teacher who cares to think 
over the problem. Ii^ Mathematics it is often 
found possible to subdivide a class; one portion can 
be commencing Algebra, while another delays the 
conjmenaement of Algebra because the Arithmetic 
needs more attention. “ 

In many large Secondary Schools, the Forms are broken 
up into special “Sets” for Mathematics, and again into Sets^ 
for Modern Languages or Science. In this way the necessity 
for subdivisions of a class is avoided. But the system has 
ipapy disadvantages above, p. 124). 

Even if this absolute separation of the weak from 
the strongois not attempted, it may always be 
possible to provide additional practice for the latter, 
which will ke&{l their minds active, while the teacher 
devotes his principal attention to the weaker 
pif|)ils during an extra lesson, going over tfife same 
ground. But, where a^y special arraugenjent i^ im¬ 
possible, the teaq^ter culti do mi^h ,by giving fair play 
to backward pupils in all "the business of the class- 

D D J 



nils' 

ijcoott., <> They will havft plenty ef ^neetwns addressed 
to thetai but chese wUl be the easiest: '^e ole^ 
f^lwft will be set to discover newproutes^these w^l 
be, eet‘to tdiow, to revise.^ “Thus; whea s' -sew 
Section has b^eu gdt well in 'hapcb and is continued 
after an interruptiniJi, the teacher will tom to the 
backward pupils and get from them the Aim, and 
a BUnunary of what bus gone beforeithen h6l may 
turn to ^he abler" ones for help in,developing the 
next topic. The teacher bae to to it that the 
whnlh class, however much the; i^ividuals diff^ 
in ability, feel themselves to be ska/fers in a comtum, 
p^rstiit. The daas is a corporate bddy, andi^ven if 
we reject any plan such as that described in ^isc^d- 
^itiger UrUarricht, we have to secure the sdine.sense 
of.:'‘matual help. The abler pupils are flot “ markic^ 
time,” if they are genuinely interested ^ip promoting 
the complete mastery of a topic by the whole olassh 
This is sociaiism in the class-room • in nlaoe of in- 
dmdualism ; brotherhood and comrade^^ replaciag 
competition for marks. Marks, too, mayb hava a 
proper place in claasuuanagement, for the»h^|i$'iduai, 
nspecially before aduTt life, is unable 
‘full practice *4 the corporate virtues : 
usurped the entire held in many 8chti^^<|iid. 
is necessary to assert a higher motive for industry. 

. Length of Periods rThe, 

teadier often hnds that the length of .toe “hbim‘,’1 
i.a, lesson period, assigned for a branolic, is toe long 
—especially in thf case of youag« pupik. , ' 

It is impossible in a large schibel fSe the 
pecip^ to be adjusted so as to meet toe needs of ri^ 
dassaa; Hence a class, from this cause, atayihifpwl 
sign^ of fatigue long before ^h« bell rings foribbai^ 
Pr tofrweB.tom' isteultry,; ortonlsjetoi» 
occunpaee fdtds to make it 
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retEcli fihe^at^ntion of the class for long iA an Aral 
leepon. If the teacher is convinced that thd 
of the intfbtRltioii is not in* the lesson itself, and ii^t 
dtt»»to thte infectious example of the-few trtfahlesordd 
meiiibers to -whom, we* have “tefeired•above, Jie had 
better drop tho oral lesson-altogether, ins-tead of 
dragging on, with p^ins and penalties, to the end. 
A miflute or two ef gyinnastie'dxeroise, with windows 
and dodta open, will freshen up ’ fhe class for a few 
minutes, but will n<ft Vnable them to renew thdif 
attention to the same topic which _has been found 
weariscane. The attention should be diverted to 
some rfhw set of nsrves ; a writing-exercise will be 
suitable, or silent reading, or drawing—some activity 
which will B^rd a change. Many teachers practise 
such methoiffe without siny direction, but Oth'ers 
se& incliiipd.to blame the Time Table for difficulties 
tn management, which they might ret^^ily overcome 
by observing more closely the signs of mental fatigue, 
and using their wits to relieve the situation. It is 
very easy for a teacher to become so habituated to 
class-room existence, as to forget that the habit of 
sitting at desks, and attending for hour after hour, 
poss agmmt the grain with young, active, humatP 
beings, and can only be gradually acquirdH. 

§ tl. Homs Lessons. —We noted above (Chap. 
"^II, p. 20^) thA Home Lessons may fpm a 
lUgular part of the school programme' as soon as 
(die pupil is at all able to “go alone,” using 
apparatus and material apart from the immediate 
duersight of if teaser. The . importance of self- 
i/tAiUtj- as a factor in education mnst be^ always 
in view as the ma(n_ argunleut for these lessons, 
1:1^ ed^umic* plei, to which *we Save 
nnitoral^ appea^ more t« those Who 
nuuK^ spools. The fioffie Lesson convinces the 
, -r 'M ' • - - o - 
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pupil that the pursuits of school are to he regarded 
as a persoual business, in which he must work (A«it 
his own salvation. Many children are*' incline^, 
especially'in Prilnary Schools, to regard the teaaher 
as a kind of- rsho^fftnan who dispenses his wares 
during certain hours ;''they, willingly or unwillingly, 
sit to receive the same, The^ Home Lessons tend 
to adjust the point of 'View, and to compel thd*child 
to rank school-wol'A: as one of the principal factors 
imhis own daily life. • » f , 

It 'goes further than this : it brings the parent 
round to the same point of view. The success of ^ 
Home Lessons depends largely-upchi the idfiuence; 
of the home, and i^n the arrangements made by 
parents to see that their children hay^ leisure and 
opportunity to do the workr • 

No doubt parents in humble surroundings, andspith means 
so small that ^hey require their ehildren’e aid om wage? 
earners,* are often unwilling to let boys and girls in Primary 
Schools do Home Lessons j hence the small pajrt that 
such lessons play in the systlm of the Primary School. Bht 
this is surely a misfortune. If the general argument in 
favo&r of Home Lessons be sound, then it is just as necessary 
in one tope of school (wht*n children have reachi^ the fit age 
—see Chap, VIII) as in another. The es^Mishmenh, 
Lending Libraries in Primary Schools has done something 
to encourage^ntellectual life in the home ; but it does not go 
far, especially as this reading is an intellectual Juxury, 
rather' than plain, solid food. Wlple, doubt, niaiij^ 
parents in such homes would resent the demand for a re^lar 
system of such lessons, others would welcome it; for it would 
be hard to prove that, on the whole, the homes of poverty 
are more hostile to the entrance of culture thafi the homes of 
the wealthy. It seems unfair that those parents in humble 
life who would gladly share in the cftlture^if the schopl are 
deprived of the pleasure and duty involved in Home Lessons 
because others would decline! 

Cl 

Unfortunately, Hom 9 L^sobs, in more than one 
country, have been convert^^frofdi a blessing into 

* See Home Office Report teferred to on p. 208, above. 
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ap abuse. The pupil, after some five hqprs of 
steady iat^lectual strain during the day, is ex- 
tp speijcT sejreral hours mpre^on ,the same 
studies at home,^ and Ijjie re8ult% where the system is 
carried to excess, are now becojne a commonplace 
of educational controversy. The medical profession 
is waging in many nSighbourhoods an open war, with 
teachers on this very account.• 

Hence, the *follow|pg rules may be suggested,^ in 
order to check the abuses, and encourage the interest 
of the home in the work. • 

(a) 4rhe amount ^of time which the school expects 

each class to spend on the prescribed lessons should 
be cleasiy stated, commencing with half-an-hour, or 
even less, a\Jthe start, and extending to two haurs 
With the oldest pupils of a Secondary School. It 
should b^tnade a point of honour with the staff not 
to transgress this rule. * 

• After all, there are other pursuits in life besides school. 
An, active home should provide m&ny congenial interests 
^uite apart from school. True, these interests findsfreer 
scope for exercise in the vacations,which, except under this 
plea, are lodger than is needful i^ Secondary Schools; but 
during term also a boy or girl ought to find time for the 
simple, wholesome pleasures of a family am^ social circle, 
quite ^istinct from the social and intellectual life of the 
school, absorbing as these also can become in good day- 
ftchUoh. • • 

» • 

(b) Bright pupils will be able in the time to do 

^ See paper on German Schools in Rooper’s School and 
Home (above rej^red to). Here he found, even in a Higher 
Elementary School (p. 157), a boy of fourteen having five or 
more Home Lessons to prepare after a long day at school! 
Similar statements could be made about a number of well- 
known Bnglish Bchnols. | , • 

’ For. a full disonasion from the medical standpoiift, see 
Dr. Dukes's Hk/tUh at School, pp. 3PO-C50 (Longmans, 1894). 
Dr. Dukes, physician to Rugt^ School, is an extremist, but 
he states hb case clearly. , , 
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liilOPe ihaii the average inembers of a (^ass. For 
b^ieab, voluntary work (School Libi4rj-ij,'Readiilg, 
Mathematical Problems, Han^icjraffe) shoiW aJ^ys 
be available, althoug^i in many cases 'these ought to 
be strictly voFuntai^^ since the "bright pupil often 
possessbs a highly Hetvous organisation, which canBot 
a<»nd much intellectuaj, strain. <■ - ' t 

Tsaohers whose experience of tradition carries them back 
to ^the seventies will recall how,the unexampled zeal of 
masters in certain Public Schools led them to place bhndene 
pievous to be borne upon their pupils, ^he present writer 
received the following advice as to Home ^LESsons from lus 
Headmaster on the first day when he set 'ihem ; 'hAIwayS 
set more than yourhoys can do— ani'eacaet it all f Bor they 
are idle by nature, and will never do aU they might I ” 

( 5 ) These additional pursuits-'OughtJ/'however, t<? 
be obligatory on pupils who are not bright, bur 
who are considerably above the av^ra^ 
their class. If the time expected from a class’'■wSwj^ 
average age is thirteen be one hour for H(3(^ 
Lessons, then a boy of fifteen still in such a class 
should be required to spend another hour on tho 
'extra home lessons. «) j-: 

, (d) The ground to be covered in the Some Loli^ 
son should Jbe clearly indicated : if possible, written 
by the pupil in a diary especially provided fior the 
purplfee, so that those at home cati at ence see what 
is'pibkcribed, and can take an interest in it if they 
wish. ': 

(e) While this interest is to be by all means bfi; 
courhged, the system will be afousei^ if friends at 
home do the work for the pupil. Emphasis mobt b4‘ 
laid 'on the special aim of the Home Lesson-^ 
trkln,^the worker in habits of self-activity ' ahd 
ihii&^e. ■ ’ »• 

‘* X/) Wheii once" pl*e8eEibed, the woA hrtiBit lit 
‘tex^ted,” i.e., it must l^ie heard, examined., cor- 
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peii^d,'>&8*<c4rly a«; poasible on tb® follQ,win|[ day, 
afid maf^s oS^ned for it; penalties imposed, jior 
gross, ne^eot. ' * , , ' ' f. 

some schools (especially„ip t’rifiiaiy Schools, 
a« < WB have seen above),-penalties "ftr neglect are 
ou,t of, the question. In such* cases, the teacher- 
tnigh^, do much byi encouragement : the lack of 
power to enfo^ the work should^ be no ground for 
deBpa£r as to success with the system, among those 
who flo the lessons of their own free will. Ipde^d, 
it is obvious that such will benefit far more than 
they ^uld under a compulsory system enforced by 

penalties. • 

• 

The advantage of incorporating H*me Lesatns aa a com- 
pulaory part «pthe achool system is that it is possible thereby 
to cover more pound in teaoiaing. Unless the teacher cat be 
Vairly certain Jhat the exercise he has prescribed has been 
,aktempted*fty all the class, he cannot wisely proceed to a 
new t^io. Home Lessons, except on a ooMpulsory system, 
have to be confined to the voluntary exercises referred to 
apove. , 

, . (g) When a pupil, repeatedly fails to do what is 
prescribed, the first appeal jnust be made to the 
parent. He should already (if encouraged to do so 
by the attitude of the school) have informed the 
teaebpr if any cause had unexpectedly intervened to 
j)i|ivent the.wor^j being done, and, when appealed 
to, he should be able to declare whether tl» pre¬ 
scribed time has been diligently spent at the 
work, • 

Sometimes a parpnb allows an anxious, slow child 
to weffk at '6ome Lessons .till late at night, re- 
|)gatqdly- Nature cannot be so outraged* with 
^ ^ pEU*ent’s ^plain duty to stop such 
‘W(^ )At least an hoflr .before bed-tim#, in *8pite 
,<4 pretestaiAather fhom teaohep or child. Fortu- 
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nately, there are some parents, even in thege 
days, who are courageous enough to’ disobey thlir 
children! 

(A) A final difficulty, which concerns the teacher 
alone, is, how*ft» incorporate Hdme work with the 
■Course of Study pursued in the class-room.^ As a 
business arrangement, {he time allowed for each^ven- 
ing must be distrijouted fairly between the various 
branches at the commencement of the session, and 
the teacher cannot therefore set a Home lesson in 
one particular branch just when he pleases. 

On Monday evening, for example, the ieacher 
of the Humanities has to set a written Essay or 
Composition for his Form. But he has, had to 
bre^k off his afternoon lesson in the'^iddle of a 
Presentation : he would be* glad to set an Essay at 
the end of this Section, but he cannot -vfreR interrupt, 
the work at this point, for the pupils are not equipped 
to write the Essay. No help can be found for such 
difficulties beyond • common-sense and ex^rience. 
The .teacher needs to look ahead over his week’s 
programme, and be »sady in good tim^ with an 
alternative plan, if circumstances have intervened 40 
alter his original plan. 

This much is clear—Home Lessons can seldom, 
except with advanced pupils, take the .place of tha 
Second and Third Steps (Chaps. XIII and XV). 
These require the teacher’s guidance, and they 
involve a greater mental strain than \he others. 
Occasionally, no doubt, as ive tjave suggested 

’ The present writer has found it possible to get orer 
ni6uiy*difficultiB8 in these matters by making importunittes 
for intereha^e of vie-sra between parents ana staff (vide 
TKe Bchool eWorld, Januar<, 19#1, “Tfie Parent and the 
School ”). 

“ See p. .308, "above. “ •' . 
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in ^ the SimBil de Montfort lessons, a piece of 
Reldiug njay be s^t in order to gain ideas on. a 
of a Pfflseritation which is already ^11 
in hand, but care needs to be^ takei to prevent 
the pupil being required to maie bricks without 
straw. * 


Th%Home Lesson i« undertaken at a time when 
the mind is unfit for the highest forms of thought. 
The pupil can with pleasure recall, combine, exercise 
what Eas already been* pursued earlier in the,da^, 
but it is a hardship to require him, to enter upon 


new ground. . 

By way of precailtion, a teacher, when commenc¬ 
ing with^very new class, even tl^ough he be a man 


of ripe expefjjfence, is well advised to experiment in 
eias8 with work similar tif that which he proposes to 
get for Hcftnd Exercises, in order to test, by precise 
measurement, the amount of time a given piece of 
work will take his pupils on the average, and also to 
note those who are exceptional in the amount they can 
do m a given time. .He may be quite certain Jbat 
what is done in the same an^ount of time in the 
evening, and apart from his oversight, will not be 
better, either in quality or quantity, than that pro-’ 
duced during his experiment. Indeed, most pupils 


need a little irainiiig in the art of working alone. 


The time spent in school should under no conditions 
be wholly occupied in oral lessons : a fair amount 
of time shEuld be devoted to doing exercises (in 
Humanities a^ Science, as well as in Mathematics) 
similar in nature to those prescribed for Home Les¬ 
sons. During such exercises the teacher can watch 
the methods on which a pupil works when left to his 
Own devices, anA can pcture the way in* whicft he 
goes jibout thO same ?t hoipe. • • * 
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*' § 11,—Experience seems to sngg^€ » special 
dit^vity’ in Class Management in ’schqpla wHich 
receive pupils from a variety pf other sclmols. We 
noticed fn Chapter IV that schools in mo5em Jimes 
have become* highly dififerehtiated into types, and 
each of these ty^es tends to separate itself in 
discipline and tone from the rest. The re^lt is 
that a pupil from one type of school often finds 
himself very much out of touch with the atmosphere 
of a pew school of another type, when he first ‘enters 
it. And the teacher is often inclined to emphasise 
these differences, and to complain that the n^comer 
“ cannot behave himself,” or “ ha's learnt nothing,” or 
" needs to be taugjjt to obey,” because he), exhibits 
wa^s differing from the type prevailii^ about him 
in his new environment. ' The teacher often goes 
further, and, in his ignorance of wbat^goes on i^ 
education outfide the walls of his room, he la^s the. 
blame on these other types of school, and declares that 
they are inefficient-^beckuse, forsooth, they do not 
prepare their pupils to fit exactly into his modld.l 
•For example, it is cerla,inly awkward at first for an 
infant from a good > Kindergarten to put on the 
Stricter etiquette of the Secondary School. He 
has a familiar, air of friendly comradeship and pro¬ 
prietorship which may land him, into „odd kindg of 
trouble if his new teacher does not understand 
the situation. 

Now that differentiation of type had become so 
impmtant a feature in the natipnal organisation of 
education, it is necessary for teachers to gain korae 
acquaintance with all the chief types of school, so^ 
to be prepared to smooth the way on the rungs of the 
eduD^io:^! ladder. The |)rin&ip1ei of education con 
worked ont to fine isrues in xhany form% antt^ i« 
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a f^»l Iiar5if4taesa for ^ teawjher to despise this or 
tbafl; type^ beiAuse it locks some of the sap&fioial 
qii^lities which aiJom his own. The tranafereneq of 
a f^ pupils fi'om one type (rf to’ another 

should not be counted aS a oalamny, fett as a positive 
blessing, for it saves the Schoofi society from its 
besetljng danger—naisrowness and self-conceit. 




